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ABSTRACT v 

This report of oversight hearings concerns the 
administration's budget and consolidation proposals for vocational 
and adult education programs. Testimony includes statements and 
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OVERSIGHT ON THE ADMINISTRATION'S 
BUDGET PROPOSALS FOR VOCATIONAL EDU- 
CATION ' ' 

' \ • 

THURSDAY, MAY 6. 1982 

House of Representatives, ^ 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, % 
and Vocational Education, , 
4* 9 Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, D.C. 

The/Subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9.40 a.m., in room • 
2173, Kayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins^ (chair- 
man of\\\e subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present. Representatives Perkins, Kildee, and Goodling. 

Staft* present. John F. Jenfiings, majority counsel; Nancy Kober, 
majority legislative specialist, and Richard DiEugenio,, minority 
legislative associate. . * /^^v 

Mr. Goodling [acting chairman]. The subcommittee will please 
come to order. While we are waiting for ,the chairman to get back, 
we will begin because I know you are pressed for time, Senator 
Hatch. We are very happy to have you testify before us this morn- 
ing. • y . i 

The chairman has now arrived — I will stop and let him take 
over. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Goodling. I have 
been out with 301 patrolmen from my largest county. I was show- 
ing them around the Capitol— and Senator Ford met mp at 8.30 
a.m. this morning. 

The Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is conducting a hearing tpday on#the administration's 
consolidation proposal for vocatiojral and adylt education pro- 
grams. . / 

The administration's proposal, submitted to Congress on April 1, 
" would consolidate programs under the Vocational Education Act 
and the Adult Education Act into a block grant. 

The various set-asides, categories, and subparts in these two ex- 
isting daws would be eliminated. The administration recommends 
funding the block grant at $500 million for fiscal year 1983, which 
- represents a 32-percent cut when compared with the $744 million, 
currently appropriated for the vocational education and adult edu- 
cation programs. 

We are pleased to welcome the Honorable Terrel H. Bell, Secre- ( 
tary of Education, beforg this subcommittee again. 

(1) 
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We will begin this session, however, by shearing from our distin- 
guished colleague, Senator Orrin Hatch, chairman of the Labor 
and Human Resources Committee. Senator *Hatch has introduced 
his own vocational education legislation, S'. 2i$25, a, bill which is 
very similar to the administration's package.* Pl^se proceed in 
your own way. # ^ * 

STATEMENT OF HON/ORRIN G. SATCH, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
OUE STATE OF UTAJI 

Senator Hatch. Thank ^bu so much, Mr. Chairman. I always ap- 
preciate being here with you whether.it is a conference or what- 
ever. Congressman k Goodling, I am ha^y to be with you also. 

„ I sincerely appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today 
to discuss briefly the bill I introduced in the Senate on March 31, 
1982, S. 2325, to consolidate and update the existing Vocational 
Education and Adult Education Acts. I am very pleased to join 
with Secretary of Education, Terrel Bell m advocating legislation 
which will help State and local vocational and adult educational 

. program planners and administrators in their efforts to* design pro- 
grams which can be more, responsive to constantly changing eco- 
nomic needs. 

Before commenting on my bill, Mr. Chairman, I want to pause a 
moment anchpQV tribute to the late John Ashbrpok and express the 
loss I feel botnS^rsonally and professionally because John Ash- 
brook is not" with us today. I know that I speak for his many 
friends and my colleagues in the Senate in saying that his wisdbm 
and counsel are going to be sorely missed. He was a champion of 
bipartisan vocational and adult education legislation and will be 
long remembered for his dedication to programs for improving the 
employability of all people in all places in our great Nations- 
Mr. Chairman, Senate bill 2325 is the product of countless hours 
of give-and-take discussion between my staff and numerous inter- 
ested parties both in Washington and around, the country. More- 
over, we have wprked very* closely with Secretary Bell and his staff 
in the final drafting of the measure so that my bill would reflect as 
many of the administration's objectives as possible. 

Although there are a few minor differences between the provi- 
sions of my bill and the draft legislation which the Secretary sent 
up to the Congress on April 1, 1982, for all practical purposes tbp 
substance that is, what each will do, is virtually identical. / 
I recognize, Mr. Chairman, that as with most legislative propos- 
als which earnestly toy to reflect the widely divergent views/held 
by various groups^ tf^e educational community, there are always 
^a few areas whichfare not adequately treated, or fail to receive at- 
tention. Where this does occur in my bill, I want to emphasize that 
.it is not a result of any lack of interest on my patft. Rather, it is 
either because we could not achieve some degree oi! consensus, or 
the information and data were too soft or inconclusive^ support a 
particular program purpose. Thrpugh bipartisan hearings-and sup- 
plementary information, I hope that any voids in my bill can be 
filled. * 

For examplfe, two important authorizations which have been 
added since the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
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are the authority to use Federal funds to assist in removing sex 
stereotyping from vocational education offerings and assisting dis- 
placed homemakersyftien and women, to prepare for gainful em- 
ployment, ' • • 

My bill does not address either of these very important areas of 
national, 9tate, and local concern chiefly because there is so little 
information available with which to divin,e a new or different sense 
of direction. Mr, Chairman, I seriously doubt that delaying reauth- 
orization action until 1984 when the existing laws expire will im- 
prove that situation very much. It is my hope that your subcom- 
mittee, Mr, Chairman, will join with us in searching for solutions 
to the problems of equity in training/as well as in employment. 

Over the years, a very small investmenbsof Federal dollars has 
caused States and local program planners and administrators to 
invest as much as 10 of their dollars— ofterXmore to 1 Federal 
dollar in some program areas. It was the hopeof the Congress, 
when the sex equity amendment was added in 1x76, that a similar 
result would ensue in that program, and Federal dollars would' 
lever or drive State and local money, not only ink nontraditional 
vocational education programs for women but also apto expanding^ 
the administration thereof to provide access for women to all voca^ 
tional education activities. 

The tentative, unofficial data available to my staff suggest that 
this is simply not happening. The last year for which there is in- 
complete but substantial data, that, is, 1980, indicates that out of 
the. 54 States and territorial jurisdictions receiving funds under the 
sex equity mandate, which requires that not less than $50,000 be 
spent annually on such programs or the money returned, only 6 
♦ States are reported to have spent any of their own money to sup- 
port this program activity. Moreover, tentative data on women en- 
rolled in training for nontraditional jobs suggest very little change 
in the aggregate in nontraditional enrollment patterns' since about 
1972/ 

Some who share my concern over lagging enrollments suggest, 
that because sex equity coordinators for the most part at the State 
lev^l have no authority over the flow of program funds, the omV 
remedy is for the Congress to force specific set-asides for these coo^ 
dinators to manage. A. number of Other remedies have been svlg- 
J gested, which would place the Federal bureaucracy even further 
into the management of State and local vocational education pro- 
grams. 4 „ J * 

I am aware, as I know you are, Mr. Chairman, from your over- 
sight hearings, that the Federal investment has had some very 
positive results in ways other than direct classroom enrollment. It 
is my understanding that tremendous ground hasTJSen gained in 
removing content From 'books and other curriculum materials 
which is offensive to women and which actually has mitigated 
against women electing to enroll in courses where they have every 
right to be!. However, Mr, Chairman, if the bottom line is getting 
mo£g. womei\ into nontraditional employment— if that is where 
women \yant to be and have every right to go— it does not look like 
they are getting there as fast as they should. 

Imrge"your subcommittee to join with the. Senate Committee on 
Labor and Human Resources and recognized women's groups in a 



searching look at legislative alternatives tb what now exists. If the* 
current authority can be improved— and it would seem that it 
could— we need more compelling information than we now have to 
help us improve existing laws and thus give women greater access 
to nontraditional vocational education offerings. With program 
funds histoncallv having been controlled by men, it has oft^n been 
difficult, for women to break through the good old boy network 
which, perpetuates male orientation of courses to be offered, course 
design, recruitment, et cetera. As a society we must find a way to 
address that. „ . 

On the subject of displaced homemakers, it also appears that ex- 
iting legislation, however well-intended, leaves much to be desired. 
As you know, Mr. Chairman, every State is obliged under the law 
to &pend some monev on displaced homemakers — men and women. 
The law does not say how much. They simply must do something. 

Our tentative, and unofficial, data tell us that about $10 million 
were^spent rn 1980 on programs for displaced homemakers, with 
onlv 27 out of our 54 jurisdictions receiving Federal funds having 
utilized an> non Federal money on these programs. The o'ata also 
indicate that a little over one-half of all of the money spent nation- 
al^ for displaced hornefaiaker programs, was spent in a single 
State, with many of the other States spending less than $1,000 a 
year on the program. 

Incidentally, Mx. Chairman, the single State, which accounts for 
a little over oi\e-half of all expencMures nationally for .displaced 
homemakers, also has the distinctiOTi of accounting "for ov^r one- 
half, national), of all of the non-Federal dollars going into these 
programs.- I .am confident, Mr. Chairman, that you will agree with 
me that this is not quite the situation the Congress had in mind 
when the displaced homemal^er authority was added to the list of 
mandated^ categorical requirements of the much-amended Vocation- 
al Education Act of 1963. / 

Allowing for the usual, normaLahd, acceptable statistical error 
in reporting, the^ata suggest that, unlike expected stimulus of 
Federal funding, these two programs predominantly for wonren are 
not generating or levying very much State or local money into the 
programs at thp operational level. 

It is clear that there are problems with the existing legislation. I 
hopevthat both Houses will conduct hearings, including joint hear- 
ings, and come up with improved legislation to, provide the access 
for women I mentioned a few moments ago. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce for the 
record two charts vyhich illustrate better than words the torturous 
audit and progran| labyrinth through which administrators must 
channel money in-order to satisfy "the requirement of the Vocation- 
al Education Actjpf 1963 with its numerous band-aid amendments 
of the past 19 y<|ars, to say nothing of the choking underbrush of 
Federal regulations layered on top of everything else. 

Chairman EtfiRKiNS. Without objection chart 1 will be made a 
part of the record at this point. 
[Senator latch's chart labeled chart 1 follows:] 
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Senator Hatch. The first chart shows the 22 categories of fund- 
ing now required. You will note that there are numerous instances 
of Set-asides withift&set-asides. I am told that some States are liter- 
ally unable to establish either program evaluation procedures .or 
fiscal audit controls which will satisfy Federal requirements for 
keeping track of the money. . 
• The second chart, Mr. Chairman, is wh^t the program would 
look like after S. 2325 is enacted without amendment to reestablish 
the categorical funding it eliminate?. • . 

Chairman Perkins. Wiihout ^objection chart 2- will be made a 
part of the record at this point. - 
'[Senator Hatch's chart labeled chart 2 follows^ 
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Senator Hatch. Because the thrust of my bill is to enhance the 
employability of people consonant with economic development and 
skilled work force needs, program planning priorities will be estab- 
lished by the jurisdictions where the people live rather than by 
someone here in Washington. You will note, however, Mr. Chair- 
man, that" at the same time a very strong Federal presence is main- 
tained. The^Secretary of Education will have over three times as 
much irfoney as he flow has for programs of national significance. 
Because I know that Secretary Bell will be testifying in some detail 
on this particular feature of my bill, I will not elaborate further on 
it at this time. . 

Mr. Chairman, I regret the brevity of my appearance here today, 
and that time will not permit me to remain for the Secretary's tes- 
timony. I would be pleased to take any questions that you have for 
me. If I could respond to them in writing, it would be helpfcsJ to 
me— I have to be at the Budget Committee 'markup in the SerW 
this morning. Please forgive me and allow me to be excused. I iid 
feel however, that I needed to get over hard and say a few wofds 
about this bill which I think will help vocational education in this 
country like it has not in the past. y 

Chairmdn Perkins. Thank you very much, Senator" Hatch. 

Senator Hatch. Thank you— it was a pleasure to be with you 

3 today. , * 

rirman Perkins. Thank you very much, Senator Hatch. Is the 
tary here? 

Mr. Secretary, it is a great pleasure to welcom^yoq before the 
committee again. You have been before the committee Qn several 
occasions. We will be delighted to hear you again this morning. 

Mr. Gbodlin§, do you want to say anything? 

Mr. Goodung. Only that I am happy to see that the young and 
ambitious, et cetera, have not shaken you off the ladder. I want t?t 
encourage you to hang ih there. Those who play with swords evw? 
tually die the same way. That happens to the young and the ambi- 
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tious and perhaps to the ruthless. It is good to have you with us 
this morning. Hang in there. 

, STATEMENT OF HON. TERKEL II. BELL. SECKETARY. U.S! DE- 
PARTMENT OF EDUCATION. ACCOMPANIED BY ROBERT M, 
WORTHINGTON. PH, D„ ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR VOCA- 
T.IONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION 

Secretary Bell. The thing Vruch encourages me to hang in there 
is the old expression where you turn it around a little bit and say, 
"Time wounds all heals." Are you ready for my testimony, Mr. 
^Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Yes. ' 

Secretary Bell. I am pleased to be here anc| to testify on the ad- 
ministration's vocational and adult education consolidation propos- 
al. I thanjc the chairman for providing me this opportunity. We 
also express our appreciation to Senator Hatch who has introduced 
legislation in the Senate that is almost identical to the proposal 
that we have. • 

Before I begin, however, please allow me to take just 1 minute to 
express my personal condolences to you, Mr. Chairman, and to all 
members of this distinguished subcommittee, on the untimely pass- 
ing of the ranking minority member of the full committee, John 
Ashbrook. • , 

I know I speak for the many friends and colleagues John Ash- 
break^had at the Department and in the education community, in 
sayingrhat his presence on. the committee m\\ be sorely missed 
e John Ashbrook's 21 years of distinguished-service in the Congress 
is no better represented than by the outstanding contributions he 
made to good education legislation. His commitment to standards 
of excellence through effective legislative efforts will longTte re- 
membered. His passing leaves a void impossible to fill Charlie Rad* 
cliff knows this well from having worked with him. $ 

Mr. Chairman,, the administration's proposed Vocational and 
Adult Education Consolidation Act was forwarded to Congress on 
April 1, just 1 day following Senator Hatch's introduction of his 
bilLj S. 2325. WhileMve may offer amendments at a later date to ad- 
d/es§^some minor differences, the administration enthusiastically 
supports and endorses the Hatch proposal which has just been pre* * 
sented to you. 

We believe that its enactment will enhance the role of vocational 
and adult education in local, Stated and national economic develop- 
ment and will result in needed legislative simplification, increased 
flexibility, and reduction of administrative costs at all levels^ of gov- 
ernment. I believe that these objectives are critical to future Feder- 
al involvement in vocational and adult education. 

Let us consider the history of this involvement. As the chairman 
knows, the original vocational education legislation, the Smith- 
Hughes Act of 1917, was very simple. It provided support for train- 
ing in agriculture, trades and industry, home economics, and for 
some teacher training. Over the years, succeeding 'bills were 
passed, and each of these bills introduced new purposes and^ activi- 
ties into the Jaw; Additional subject areas; support for administra- 
tion, for construction, and'for purchases of equipment; emphasis on 
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poor people living'in depressed areas, concern with State and local 
planning and evaluation, protection of the handicapped, the disad- 
vantaged, and. the limited English proficient, and. elimination of sex 
fria^ and sex stereotyping. Today, all. of these concerns remain in 
|the Vocational Education Act, and the law has become entangled 
/in 'categorical' subprogram; set-asides, and priorities' It is often eriti- 
/ eized for attempting too much and for having little overall purpose. 
In recent years, the Vocational Education Act fVElA] has also ac- 
quired jjflqii> process requirements. For perhaps justifiable-reasons, 
. the Congress became eoneerned-with how well vocational education 
t programs are* planned, how effective they are, and whether they 
* train people for jobs which .really exist. Out of such concerns came 
pages of legal requirements related to State administration, plan-* 
ning, evaluation, and public participation. 

The act also includes sub-State allocation criteria which are, at 
best* confusing and are in some instances contradictory. It includes 
the Vocational Educational Data System [VEDS] which has result- 
ed in compliance problems for State administrators but has^-pro- 
duced data of limited utility for planning or policy development 
' purposes. Because. of these and other requirements, the VEA is 
often considered one of the most intrusive of all Federal education 
laws. Ample evidence to support this contention has emerged from 
the recentl) completed National Institute of Education's vocational 
education study and from other research. 

The other programs proposed for consolidation are currently au- 
thorized under the Adult Education Act. In previous hearings we 
have frequently been asked why the administration would want to 
consolidate vocational andTidult education when the two programs 
appear to deliver different services to different target populations 
through different administrative systems: 

We believe that the programs are complementary and are to a 
great extent aimed at the sajne population, The adult education 
^program supports provision (of basic literacy skills and, for a small- 
er number of students, preparation for the high school equivalency 
exam. Because many of the people 'who take adult education 
courses are enrolled for economic reasons-'-that is, to help them 
m gain employment— they often have a need for programs combining 
" instruction in basic and occupational skiHs. The same applies for 
many of our vocational students. While they may be gaining tech- 
nical skills, they will not succeed in an increasingly sophisticated 
society without a firm grasp of basic academic skills. 

Thus, vocational and adult education seem to be naturally 
linked. That linkage is reflected in the 14 States where the two 
programs are administered by the same State agency and in other 
States where the programs are often combined at the local level 
Yet at -the Federal level the two programs remain in separate 1 
pieces of legislation, each with its own allocation formula, plan- 
ning, and application processes, national, advisory committee, and 
regulations and procedures. • 

We are proposing to consolidate the vocational and*adult educa- 
tion prpgrams to reduce the administrative burden and >Jtp focus 
Federal support on programs which will contribute to economic de- 
velopment. I would like to outline briefly the major sections of our 
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Part A, which has the general provisons in it, is a dramatic sim- 
plification of the parallel section- of the current VEA. At least 90 
percent of all funds would be made available to the State^a^block 
grants.* The remaining 10 percent could be reservedfpr national 
programs in areas of particular nationwide importart£e A proposed 
use report, replacing the existing plans, evaluations, and reports, 
would be required of each participating State on an annual basis. 
The report would include a simple explanation of proposed 1 ^ objec- 
tives, activities to be supported, allocation of fiy*ds, and the results 
anticipated, as well as other basic assurances and descriptions. The 
existing VEA formula for State allotments, which is based on popu- 
lation" and inverse per capita income, would be modified to include 
an unemployment factor and to give a heavier weighting to adult 
populations. The existing national advisorv councils on adult and 
vocational education would be replaced by a single national adviso- 
ry council. t , i * 

Part B of the act concerns State programs A single block grants 
w r ould be made to each State. The existing VEA categorical- pro- 
grams for basic grants, program improvement and supportive serv- 
ices, consumer and homemaking education, special programs for 
the disadvantaged, State planning; and State advisory councils 
wfculd be eliminated, along with the minimum percentage require- 
ments for guidance arrd counseling* a.nd the national priority 
groups. The set-asides and categorical authorities contained in the 
Adult Education Act would also be terminated. Matching, mainte- 
nance-of-effort, and most other fiscal requirements would be elimi- 
nated. 

From their grants, States would be required to use at least 30 
percent of the money for programs and projects specifically related 
to State and local economic development. This is the heart of the 
new direction in the legislation. From these funds the States could 
support training needed for new businesses and industries entering 
their areas, retraining for skilled workers; who have lost their jobs 
because of technological change or economic downturn, the devel- 
opment of training programs in new occupational fields, and entre- 
preneurship training for men and women who want to start their 
own businesses. States would be encouraged to recruit for enroll- 
ment persons who are out of school, unemployed, and living in eco- 
nomically depressed areas. The bill strongly encourages involve- 
ment of business, industr>, and labor in the design and administra- 
tion of these programs, so that the training provided is related to 
actual skilled work force development heeds. 

In addition, the States would be required to use at least 30 per- 
cent of their block grant funds for strengthening State and local 
systems of vocational education. This requirement stems from a 
belief that improving the regular vocational education program can 
have a payoff in future economic growth. 

Included in these program improvement activities would be pro- 
grams and services targeted on the special needs" of the handi- 
capped, the disadvantaged, a}jd the limited English proficient Fi- 
nally, at least 13 percent of the>3tate grant would be used for adult 
basic education. This requirement would insure that essential serv- 
ices to a very deserving population are continued. 
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Part C is the national programs part. It would continue the na- 
tional discretionary programs which have been supported in the 
past and consolidate them unHer a single authority while giving 
them a new focus on economic development. Allowable activities 
under this parUvvould include a national centen for research in vo- 
cational and aflult education, programs for Indian tribes and 
Indian organizations, vocational* training for the limited English 
proficient, the * National Occupational Information Coordinating 
Committee, and other research, development, dissemination, and 
training activities designed to meet national skilled work force de- 
velopment needs. 

In closing, I would like to reaffirm my strong belief that this bill 
would redefine the Federal-State partnership jp vocational and 
adult education in a number of important ways. Its enactment 
would enable recipients of Federal funds to provide services more 
flexibl> with a limited amount of Federal support. It would in- 
crease State and local»contral dver the°use of funds and strengthen 
vocational and ^adult education so that they can play an enhanced 
., role in the economic development of the United States. 

Before I turn to questions, Mr* Chairman, I would like*to intro- 
duce m> colleague, Dr, Robert Worthington, who is the Assistant 
Secretary for Vocational and Adult Education. I know he is well 
known to this committee. He is a distinguished educator and a vo- 
cational education leader who has had experience on the local and 
State levels. He is back in Washington for the second time* as head 
of this particular program. I*ani pleased to have him with me here 

He hats been largely involved in developing tttis bill and will be 
more knowjedgeable about some of the technical details than I am. 

It is a pleasure to present this brief outline of our program, Mr. 
Chairman. J*' 

Chairman Perkins. 'Let me thank you, Mr. Secretary I would 
like to ask >ou about the ration^e for consolidating vocational edu- 
cation "and ^dult basic education. To me, they are not related be^ 
" cause adult education refers to the development of basic skills; 
whereas, vocational education relates to specific training for job 
skills. What is the reason for putting those two together when they 
are administered differently at the State level? 

Secretary Bell. The big problem with adults who are in adult 
basic education programs is motivation. The adults need to see a 
reason— a very practical reason, for them to master reading, math- 
ematics, English and basic skills. They need to attain a level of lit- 
eracy so that the> can work and be productive in our society. Most 
of them have not been *motivated to want to do that. 

We think that the direct relationship and application of their 
preparation for a job will help to motivate them^to want to master 
basic English and mathematics and those things" necessary for the t 

J ob - ' • ■ 

For example, an adult who is unemployed and who is training to 

be a rnachinist needs to have some fairly good mathernatic skills. If 

the two can be tied together, w6 think we can do a better job of 

solving the motivation problem. 

We think that has been recognized in the 14 States where they , 

now have the same entity administer both programs. 
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Therefore, from our jxnnt of view, there is a natural tie ifi here 
because we can apply vocational training to the academic training 
and tie the academic training to the vocational. We think vocation- 
al educators recognized * that -when they used the term "related 
training" in their responses to this. I might ask Dr. Worthington to 
give the Benefit of his experience on this. He has been djrectly ad- 
ministering it on the State and local \evels. 

Mr. Worthington. Mr. Chairman, as State director of vocational 
education in New* Jersey, I was also respoipHble for adult educa- 
tion. Itgave us a real opportunity to coordinate our .efforts. One of 
the best demonstrations we ha^e had of the close relatioriship of 
vocational education and adult basic education, was in the skill 
centers, which evolved as you recall under the old MDTA Act. 

At those manpower development training and skill centers 
adults who needed basic education, vocational education, counsel- 
ing, placement activities, et cete'ra, came tg the same center, re- 
ceived what they needed ^t that time and tMn became employable. 
As you know, a person cannot succeed in trtlay's economy without 
having that basic education first or alon^with the vocational edu- 
cation. ' . ' 

Chairman Perkins. Let rn^ask youCquestion. What direction do 
you feel the Federal support for vocational education should take 
in the future? Do you-feel that it should be entirely at the' discre- 
tion of the States or do you feel that the Federal Government 
should play a role— a guiding role and a supportive role? 

Mr. Worthington. The administrations proposal would provide 
discretionary approval pf fuatds of 10 percent of the total allocation 
to the Secretary to 'determine needs, for example, in skilled work 
force shortages sq that*same of that money could be placed in that 
effort orf certain othep/Eederal priorities. Certainly, the proposal * 
* calls for the States respond to certain needs such as the handi- 
capped, the disadvantaged, $ex equity, and the like in their pro- 
posed use reoprt. * tt N * 

The States would submit that to the Secretary and describe how 
they would do that. • 

Of course the ultintate goal— our ultimate goal—is to hand these 
programs back to the States as has been suggested by the Presi- 
dent. Ultimately, we feel that State and local agencies will be able 
to handle aduli and Vocational education. 

Chairman Perkins. Do you believe that if we turned everything 
over to the States after 1384 that the vocational education pro- 
grams would contiiiue to offer adequate training in 1985 and 1986 
and that the State administrators would be in a happier state of 
mind if we turned it over to them? v 

Mj. Worthington. We certainly think that State administrators 
would be in a happier state of mind without .all of the redtape and 
paperwork and burden we place on them with our present legisla- 
tion. We feel that by.simplificationiMie proposal calls for we would 
be able to have more of the mojiey*go to the training needs of the 
people as determined by the States, not as determined by the Fed- 
eral Govern ment. * ■ 

Chairman Perkins. Has it seemed to you, Mr. Secretary, that the 
State vocational leaders want to assume this responsibility, and 
want to see the Federal Government out of the picture? 



Secretary Bei.l. I do not think they waptto see us otit.of the pic- 
ture However, I think the> want to hiive more discretion and more 
authority as to how they utilize their fundg. 

r I think, as we discuss the issue of more authority for the States, 
We need to keep 1 in perspective the fact tfcat we put up about 10 
percent of the monev and they put up d0 percent. I, think they 
wotiltl hav«e more discretion under our bill to utilize the 10 percent 
vVe provide on 'the Federal level with the 90 percent which their 
legislatures appropriate for them I emphasize again, as I did in my 
testimony that we do not propose* to merel> hand it over'to them 
with no^idance I just ,want to emphasize again that there are 
certain broad guidelines in the* law, suGh as the 30 percent provi- 
sions which we discussed in our testimony. 

, We are notjust handing it to them, without any gui&mce or re- 
quests as Ho/what the> earmark for priority consideration,, The> 
will have, much discretion in utilizing the funds but we will re- 
quire, for example. 30 percent of the funds. That 30 percent of the 
fundb would be used for State and local economic development. 

We think by gi\ ing "broader percentages they will have more dis- 
cretion We think jt is half way between handihg it over to them 
and ^aVing, " Do as~>ou please" and the numerous categorical set- 
abides we now have which we think are perhags a bit too prescrip- 
tive - r\ 

. Trfer^fore, we think it is a*"good in-between step. If the* Presi- 
dent's New Federalism* proposal is enacted, there would be a gradu- 
al phasing over in that regard. I think it is up to 1987 or 1988 
before it would be tot'ally phased 6ver to the States.' First, as you 
know, it would beuip to the discretion of each State a§ to whether 
or not the> wolald deceive the funds in the revenue discretion or 
.whether the> would continue to receive it as categorical money. 

We anticipate that the States w r ould do one or the other during 
that time. During 1986 and 19£7, there woukl fc^-the phase over v 
period. Even then we want to give some orthe percentage— the 
broad percentage set aside which is in our bill. We are not moving 
totally to where we would just hand it to them. We are asking 
them to give us reports so that we can report back to you on what 
the results are in that regard . 

Both Dr Worthington and I have worked on the State level 
BasSed upon that experience, we have a lot of faith in the wisdom 
and abilitv. ofcthe States to make wise decisions. We also say to yoa 
again — the> ai*e putting up 90 percent of the money and we are 
putting up 10 percent. That is another point that is persuasive con- 
cerning our vievv\ Mr. Chairman. 
'Ghainnan Perkins. Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr Chairman. As Bert Lance always 
said, "If it ain't broke, do not fixjt." I suppose that is what most 
people in vocational and adult education arejprobably saying today 
when we talk about makifog changes. I realize that the way it is 
present 1> set up, we have so many set-as ides that I do not know 
how everyone can keep after what they are. I am wondering if 
there is not some way— I think your legislation is probablyfta step 
in that direction— in bringing some kind of balance between flexi- 
bility and protection. Republicans — I have to toot our horn a 
little — have played a very major role in vocational education in 



1%;>. l!Mlh, LfU'ia We art; equallv as concerned as v the chairmaa 
is that what we stalled out to' do is really carried through l 

One of the concerns I guess 1 have— the very knowledgeable 
t ,l T nder SecreXarv responded when as,ked this question. He was 
a»ked the question if* this proposal to consolidate t\ie vocational 
education program with Federal aid to adult education means an 
eventual end to all Federal aid in this area. Brother Jones replied, 
Eventually, >es we are suggesting that this consolidation be 
passed so that when elimination comes there will be a few >ears to 
phase out the funding." In listening to vour response. I dcT" not be- 
lieve I get the same kind oj response— or did 1 misunderstand? 

Secretarv B^ll *1 do ^ot tfciink that we are inconsistent with* each 
other 1 thirik he wat>* referring to the Presidents' New Federalism 
initiative that ultimately by 1988 would include this particular 
area of vocational ancf aduU education^under the, Federalism plan, 
along with the authoritv to levy the excise taxes on gasoline— I am 
not sure about gasoline, but alcohol and tobacco and a couple of 
other areas like tHat which are subject to Federal excise taxes. 

Xs \ou remember th£ President's state of the. Union message re- 
let red to the New Federalism The propotal of the President is that 
ultimatelv tVus would evolve back to the States. I think that is 
wjjat IJr Garv Jones was referring to in his testimony. This bill 
would 'be an interim step in that direction* If the New r Federalism 
legislation did not pass, we would have this legislation. We think 
that this legislation strikes' a good balance between too much and 
not enough Federal guidance on th£ use of the funds. 
" Mr. Goodung I do not want to over simplify what Dr. Worthing- 
ton said* but I got the impression that you said that as the director 
in New* Jersev vou were combining the programs anyway. Did 1 
have the correct impression 9 

Mr Worthinoton As State direttor of vocational education in 
New Jerse>. I was also director of adult education I had a staff 
under me. 

Mr GbQDUNG. You were already combining thfcm? 
^ Mc Worth ington Yes. There are 14 States, Mr.^Goodling, which 
nave the same admirhstration and a divisional bureau at the State 
education agency which works quite well. ^ 
Mr. Goodung* So there is nothing at the present time which 
says that they cannot combine the two? 

Secretary 4 Bkll The thing that it does gets back to your com- 
ment with regard to Bert Lance— the quote you made with regard 
to him that, "If it is not broke, do not fix it." I guess we would 
have to sa}'— to speak in a vernacular that it is not broke, but it is 
mori» tangled than it ought to be. The machinery would function 
much more effectively, we think, with our proposals^ We sincerely 
believe that there are too man) categorical set-asides now and that 
this is an obstruction and a handicap to doing what Dr. Worthing- 
ton indicated that they dicPth New Jersey, we are saying, why 
make it £o hard for them? 

The legislation is dp for renewal and we think that >this proposal 
is better than the existing legislation. 

Mr. Goodung. I think in Senator Hatch's testimony he encour- 
aged us to get as much testimony as we could on the isoue and see 
nf we can do awa> with some of'fears that some of us and certainly 
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some of the people out in the field have in relation to this whole 
idea. 

Last year,, in pur consolidation we made very sure that we pfoc 
tected title I. We took away those kinds of fe^rs.. I would agree that 
it is somewhat tangled, but on the othrfrjhancW want to make sure 
that when I try to untangle a fishing line in some instances, that 2 
hours later I don't have a bigger mess than I had when* I started. 
That may be due to the person that is doing the untangling, I do 
not^now. That is . what f want to make sqg-e does not happen. 
Thank you, Mr. Secretary. * s , 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. Thank you, Mr., Chairman. It is good to have you' 
\ before us, Mr. Secretary. I have been told that sometimes the per- 
fect can be an enemy of the good. Sometimes in seeking to achieve 
what we may think is perfect, we lose that which is good and func- 
tioning. I do that when I am working at times. Sometimes in my 
attempts to improve something that already looks very good I try 
- one more time and accidentally destroy that which was good. 
» Secretary Bell. I have haothat same problem in trying to get a 
car to run just a little bit better. I wish it would run as good as it 
did before. I know where you are coniing from. 

Mr. Kildee. I hope that dc«s not happen to Federal education 
programs! I would disagree witK your concept of perfect in this but 
I think tfrat axiom could'give us a lesson. 

On last May 28, in your testimon<£y before this subcommittee and 
the Subcommittee on Select Education and you said: 

I think most of the funding for education ought to stay as it has with the State 
and local levels. I think there are reasons ^for us to have Federal assistance pro- 
grams where we have problems that are nationwide in scope With a lack of it, the 
solution is going to result in serious difficulties in our economy in our competitive- 
ness in international trade. * 

That can be found on page 100* of your testimony, k would cer- 
tainly seem that vocational education is very much linked to our 
economy and- to our trade. Yet you are proposing not only to put 
this progranMut to eventually turn it over to the States without 
any Federg^r interest, shown with this fiscal policy. Does not voca- 
, tional education dearly fit into a national purpose and a national 
goal? Reindustrialization would seem to be a national purpose and 
a national goal to be served by a Federal role in vocational educa- 
. tion. * Y 

Secretary Bell. Yes. This is the very reason for the focus that we 
have fQr this legislation. ,We would emphasize again the phase over 
from this to 1988, and in the interim time we can see what our ex- 
perience is with it. I» would emphasize that we have a set-aside here 
of 30 percent for meeting these economic needs. That recognizes 
the very concern that you emphasize^ III additfbn to that, a provi- 
sion in the bill would interest you. There is more weighting in our 
proposal for unemployment. We think that Federal resources ought 
to gb where, unemployment is high. Your State, where there is a lot 
of lygJBpployment now, would benefit from this piece of legislation. 
Lat^^n ? if unemployment was high there, and unemployment was 
high some other place, then t&e funds would follow accordingly. 

Mr.' Kildee. Has your legislation been introduced in the House 
yet? * 

f 



Secretary Bell. I do not brieve it has bqgn introduced yet. 

Mr. Kildrk. I have not yet had a chance to evaluate it and see 
how it would effect a State like Michigan. I would hope it^puld 
have a certain counter cyclical element to it. However, let me tell 
you about the problems we have in Flint and why I oppose the cuts 
in vocational education and this eventual transfer to the States. 

Had the transfer of responsibility for vocational education to the 
States which you propose occured 10 years ago, my State would 
now be in a terrib.fe situation, completely unable to discharge its 
responsibility in* delivering vocational education. My State is 
strapped financially and just would not have the resources to do 
what you propose. I am glad that we did not elect a President 10 
years ago who was pushing this consolidation package at that time 
because we would now be the victim of that package. 

Let me give you an example. My city of Flint has an unemploy- 
ment rate of 25.4 perc^ That is terrible. With that level of unem- 
ployment people have both the time and see the need for additional 
education and particularly vocational education. Yet, Mott Commu- 
nity College, which is one of the deliverers of vocational education 
serviced in Flint, in those programs most likely to lead to immedi- 
ate employment has reached its ^capacity in both staff and equipj 
ment. They cannot handle any additional students in these pro^ 
grams. It \Vould seem to me that this is preeminently the time to 
expand rather than cut vocational education — yet we are being- 
asked to approve a 32-percent cut in its funding. It seems inconsist- 
ent with our problems and our attempt to reindustrialize our coun- 
ty- .> w 

Secretary Bell. You see along with that reduction is another 
factor, and th#t is that the resources under the allocation formula 
that we propose would benefit a community like Flint in two ways. 
We would allocate the resources where unemployment is high and 
then in addition to that, we are giving a little more weighting than 
we have had in the past for adults. In both instances the communi- 
ty college you mentioned would benefit. At least from, my point of 
view, the points that you are making are just adding more praise 
toourbill. 

Mr. Kildee. That is not my intent [laughter]. 

Secretary Bell. We just think that it is helpful and Dr. Worth- 
ington has a point to make on that regard. 

Mr. Worthington. I w^uld like to mention that in our proposal 
the State* is required to use 30 percent for economic development 
and skilled work force ^eeds, 30 percent for progranj improvement, 
and 13 percent for Adiilt ec&cation. If yon add thaf up it does not 
come to 100 percent — it leaves 27 percent that your State could use 
just for those priorities that you have mentioned. It gives the 
States total flexibility On that 27 pe.rcent,' We are not telling the 
States how to do it. The, States could move that back and forth to 
meet theur needs. If your community college needed a new pro- 
gram, the States could do that. £ 

Mr. Kildee. Suppose this program had been put into effect 10 
years ago and the transfer had taken place such that the States 
had assumed the responsibilities you propose. Where would Flint, 
for example, be* finding the wherewithal to deliver these services? 
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Secretary Bell. If ^hat had happened 10 years ago our economic 
recovery program would be in full force now and they would be in 
great shape. , 

Mr. Kildee. You are an eternal optimist— you really are*a 
believer. 

Secretary Bell, You would not have inflation and you would not 
have u\6 indebtedness— we would be in a lot better shape if this 
had happened 10 years ago. . 

Mr, Kildee. I just do not believe that. You and'I, I suppose, start 
out from different premises. I do not think that so far Reaganomics 
has worked. None of the predictions that Mr. Stockman and Mr. 
Reagan made have £aken place. We do not have a bull market at 
all. We do not have a- recovering economy at all. 

Secretary Bell. Mr. Kildee, our problem — and I do not want this 
to sound snide — but our problem in this country is that we have^a 
penchant to demand instant results, 
• Mr Kildee. We were premised that. 

Secretary Bell. Not this quickly, 

Mr, KiLDEE.^David Stockman sat in the very chair you are sitting 
in and told this committee thatsby last August we would have a 
bull market. The week that thelEconomic Recovery Tax Act was 

Eassed, th^ Dow c -Jones average \£as 1,000, now it is in the 800's, 
aving dropped below 800 at one time. Nothing that was predicted 
so far hasf taken place. Once in a while you need a little sign to 
believe, right? * , 

I do no^see any signs. \r< * ) * * 
Secretary Bell. ,That little sign wily occur if we can get some 
actiop on the budget that we are Wrestling with right now. I am 
encouraged now. There was a slight sign by the action in the 
Senate Budget Committee late last night. We are getting all of'the 
whisperings here of quite a blossoming Spring. Just have patience 
and faith with us and you will feel a. lot better about it. It has not 
been all that instaritaneous and the recession has been deeper than 
we*had anticipated 1t>ut we are on the right trail with this cutting 
back on ^pending and oh this tax-de%it situation. I know you are 
weary of hearing it, but we. re ally believe it! If we could just per- 
suade you to have faith In it, it is going to come around. 

Mr, Kildee, My mother told me when I was at home last week, 
"You khow, it reiftinds me of when Herbert Hoover was President 
during the Great Depression. Occasionally^ I would believe him 
.when he would say, 'Prosperity is^just around the corner but after 
a while I coulci not believe him" anymore." She does not believe 
Reagan anymore. My mother is .82 and is pretty wise. She does not 
believe that Reaganomics is going to work. 

Secretary Bell. You see, these are, entirely different circum- 
stances than back in the 1925-32 crash, 

Mr, KiLDpE. That is what Hoover said also [laughter]. 
Ted, you know I hold you in high regard. 

Secretary Bell. As you said, I asked for the interchange, and I 
enjoyed it very much [laughter]. 
Mr, Kildee. Thank you very much, Ted. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Secretary, I want to compliment you for 
being a loyal supporter of the President, I do not agree with your 
views, but nevertheless I believe in anyone that works for a man 
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J>eing lo>al to himM can understand your viewpoint. I personally 
feel that we will be making a mistake, that it will not be in the, 
interest of vocational education for the Federal Government to get 
out of the picture. I think we have given much encouragemenjUn 
certain areas of vocational education. There wa& such a vacuuhn 
when we enacted this legislation. If we had failed to enact the leg- 
islation in 1963 do you think the States woul^have filled the 
vacuum and that all the progress we have seen up to the present 
time would have been made? • 

Secretarv Bell. Dr. Vfjpthington would you like to draw on your 
experience and respond to that question? 

Mr Worthington. Yes, Mr. Chairman. There is no question that 
the 1963 act prov ided a ^reat stimulus to State and local communi- 
ties. As you know, there are quite a few area technical and voca- 
tional schools constructed. In your own area of Appalabhia, some 
400 million dollars' worth of facilities was constructed. We did lack 
facilities in 1963. We lacked thstunderstonding of planning, and we 
lacked several other aspects 4n vocational education. Those were 
stimulated by the 1963 act. I believe now that the States are ready 
and understand theVprobtem and have the public support so that 
vocational education is not only supported at the State and local 
level, but it is demanded.' s "^v 

I am sure that in future the Stated will continue to invest what 
they have be<jn investing in the past, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Kildee? 

Mr. Kildee. I have no more questions. 

Chairman Perkins. Mr. Secretary, let me thank you for your ap- 
pearance here this morning as well the other administration repre- 
sentative. We were delighted to have yau. We invite you to come 
back any time. 

Secretar} Bell. It is always a pleasure to appear before this sub- 
committee. Some occasions are more pleasurable thaa other§. 

Before we adjourji, if I could refer to the comment/that you made , 
and I Appreciate your making it— about being loyal £o your employ- 
er. I have been an advocate of block grants since I was Acting Com- 
missioner back in 1970. I think that the consolidation and the sim* 
plification provided in this bill — I want to say this to you sincerely 
and as convincingly as I can, so that there is no question about 
whether or not I am just up here because it is the administration's 
point of view— I am up here because it is administration's point 
and I share that point of view fully and enthusiastically. I believe 
in block grants, I believe in it based upon the experiences that J 
Have had on both the State and lcxial levels. I believe in it because I 
think that our legislation oftefKgets too prescriptive, and I thitfk * 
we would improve that act considerably if we would pfrase over to 
this one. - v "* v fc * 

I wanted to just make sure that the record emphasized th\s be- 
cause I have for years and. years felt that the block grant program 
consolidation approach would be useful to American education and 
would improve it considerably. Thank you very much, Mfr. Chair- 
man. ' J 

Chairman Perkins. Let me/hank all of you again. We look for- 
ward to another appearanc^from you. The subcommittee stands 
adjourned, subject to the call of the Chair. 
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jereupon, at 10:40 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
iteriaf submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 




flEBKASK A COMMISSION 
ON TOfeW" 



JUSOFl 

WOMEN 



P.O. Soi 949tS, *t Centennial M* South, Lincoln, Neb* tck* «5W 
(402) 471-2031* 471-2144 



Kay '17, \ 



\ 



Coftgre*SMn\C;arl Perkins, Chairman 
Comml tte> oh Education and Labor 
2328 Kaybifrrt 5 
House Office' gliding 
Washington, O.C. 20515 

Dear Con^ressiwn^ Perkins : 

The Nebraska Commission on the Status of Women strongly urges your opposition 
to the Vocational' Education Act - S.2325. This act would completely obliterate 
current Vocational Education Act provisions to overcome sex d1 serial nation. 

Women are t*io-thJrds of the nation's poor. tS. 2325 completely ignores the 
poverty which stents from sex discrimination In education and employment and 
lack of chi lb care and other support services crucial to women. 

At a tine when anti-sex discrimination provisions of the 1976 amendments to 
the Vocational Education Act were beginning to Increase vocational options 
for women, S.2325 would eliminate incentives and requirements for states to 
provide equal opportunities. 

Thank yotf for yot^jr consideration of this matter. ^ , 



Sincerely. 



ShtrleyTrauger 
Chairperson 
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April 27, 1982 



The Honorable Carl D. Perkins, M.C, 

U.S. HoiuTt-of Representatives » 
,.232* Kavburn tyouse Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Perkins: * ' ^ 

Wo are writing to^xpress our concerns regarding the proposed block grant in 

adult and vocational education. We have long been a believer in the iopor- # . \ 

tance of the" federal role in education and thousands of Ohio's children and 

adults benefit annually because of the leadership of members of Congress 

such as yourself. 

Our State Hoard of Education ia opposed to the consolidation for. a number of 
reaaons which I shall enumerate. Their overall concern rests with the fact 
that both program are functioning very well at preaent and are producing 
well-documented poaitiva reaulta. There are almost no advantages in consol- 
idating these tvo programs, particularly with the built-in reduction of 
funds accompanying the proposed block. We simply, cannot absorb the cuts. 
Departoent of Education estimates of aavinga generated from reductions in * 
administrative costs and paperwork are groasly overstated and in no way 
related to reality. 

Some c<f^our specific Concerns are as follows: 



1. Adult and vocational programs in Ohio generally serve different purposes 
and clienta. The adults who enroll in ABE are thoae who are generally 
functionally illiterate and who lack the basic academic skills necessary 
for technical skills training.. Currently, adult and vocational educa- 
tion programs already work closely together, where appropriate, so 
condolidation offers no discernible advantages in this aspect. 

'I 

2. Many of the clients that enroll in our adult baaic education programs 
will not travel te* the area Joint vocational cant era. They do not have 
the tranaportation; the vocational schools are often located outside 
their coeaounity and many aimply don't feel comfortable in attending them. 

. Aa a reault, th»y much prefer to enroll in neighborhood centers. This 
is particularly true in the inner city. We then funnel those adults who 
have expressed an interest in skill training into the area vocational 
schools. J 
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3. The legislation calls fot adult education to receive thirteen percent 
(132) of the total federal grant which has been proposed at the 

$500 million level of funding. That meani adult education would be 
teduced from the current level of $86.4 million to $65 million. The 
effects of such a cut would be catastrophic on. current services. 

4, lr^ oany states, the consolidation would result in the ironic effect of 
creating a dual system in adult and vocational education and, thus, 
creating more administrative overhead at both the state and local 
levels< This would occur because vocational and adult education pro- 
grams are frequently administered by different state agencies. Moving 
tTie federally assisted component of adult education Into the vocational 
system would seriously fragment federal and state programs of adult 
education In many states. * 

Your support in maintaining adult and vocational education at the current 
categorical level and targeting money to m*et special needs would be 
greatly appreciated. J 

Sincerely, 



James W. Miller, Director 
Division of Educational Services 

JWM:sym 
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April 21, 1982 



The Honorable Carl D. Perkins v 
Chairman. Subcommittee on Elementary, 

Secondary and Vocational Education 
House 'df Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Perkins: 

' In tho reauthorization hearings held last October, the Subcommittee 
on Elementary ^Secondary and Vocational Education focused its attention on a 
national Study of vocational education mandated by the Education Amendments 
of 1976 ami conducted by the National Institute of Education. This study c*f ' 
vocational education , was received at that time by your subcommittee as ^t- 
comprehensive resource valuable in. the process of considering a reauthoriza- 
tion of the Vocational Education Act. 



us 
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Because you have gone on record as preferring 'the most thorough 
and fair set of hearings possible on this subject" (Sept* 17, 1980), those of 
us who 'nave state leadership in vocational education in New Jersey wish to 
'd to your subcommittee's bipartisan considerations by commenting on the 
N.I.E^ study and its utilisation by the Congress. We have' two concerns 
whlchf were not adequately addressed by 'the testimony or material presented 
at yo|r subcommittee's October 21, 1981 hearing. < * 

First, we have a concern that the Congress may not actually utilize 
the* major findings of thifc study to make rational decisions related to the 
future of federal assistance to vocational education. We find it significant, 
that this year programs such a> vocational education are being seriously cut 
or ^eliminated, not on the b&sls of rational considerations such as those 
surfaced by the N.I.E. study, but on the basis of political expediency, 
inflation control, and defense budget increases. We respectfully^ remind you 
of the Congress* long standing bipartisan support for vocational education 
throughout the twentieth century— 4 support that has emphasized a rational 
basis for decision making. We recommend that the N.I.E. report's conclusions 
should play an Important role In the Congress 1 current reauthorization 
considerations. _ 

Secondly, we have a concern that the Congress understands) some 
limitations of the N.I.E. study, the most notable of which Is a failure to make 
recommendations specific enough to be useful to the Congress. 
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The remaining pages of this letter will document these two concerns 
in greater~3etali. • 

I. THE MAIN THRUSTS OF THE N.I.E. REPORT 

Although the cost of this research project (over $5 million) and the 
exten*iven*ss of Its published reports v (at least eight volumes) are iir them- 
selves impressive, the value of the ti.I.t. study of vocational ecjucation 
should be affirmed oa the basis of how rigorously It addresses its mandates. 
The study had a general mandate to discover changes needed in the 
legislation and specific mandates to examine: the distribution of ffederaj 
vocational ^oucatlon funds; the compliance with federal law; the assessment of 
program-equality and effectiveness; and the review of effectiveness and 
improvement of programs, (P.L. 94-482, Tide V, Part B f Section 523<b) ) . 
Since /XI the above requirements appear to have been substantially addressed, 
the Congress should consider the major findings of the N.I.E. report as key 
testimony for developing aweauthorlzed or revised Vocational Education Act. 

Unfortunately, in trying to be "relevant 1 to the decision making 
tasks of the Congress, tjie final report of the N.I.E. study was phrased in 
terms that are more negative than warranted by the actual findings of the 
report. This negative phrasing of the findings and conclusions gives aid and 
comfort to those who seek any occasion or any excuse to drastically cut 
federal support for this important form of education. 

If the findings had been appropriately phrased in more neutral 
language, the Congress would have been informed of the following three 
broad conclusions of the report. 

Oney the Vocational Education Act of 1963, as amended, has 
attempted "oy a variety of reasonable strategies to Improve the quality of 
vocational education and training, and to improve the ready access by all 
persons to such vocational preparation* These broad goals of the Congress 
are, a matter of long term bipartisan support of the Congress, . and are not 
"tested* as such .by the N.I.E. report. This report does Indicate that a 
number of factors, including insufficient federal funds, have prevented some 
of * the strategies provided in the Act from effectively fulfilling the Congress 1 
two broad goals. Newly selected strategies will be appropriate for a 
reauthorized -or revised Act. However, it must be emphasized that the N.I.E. 
re,5ort does not support the reduction of either the federal role or federal 
financial support for vocational education. 

r 1 Two , federal strategies concerning vocational education, as found in 

the Act, vary in their effectiveness. Federal strategies concerning special 
needs students, oveYcomlng sex bias and sex stereotyping, improving 
planning, and strengthening program evaluations were relatively effective. In 
contrast, ma'jor discrepancies * were discovered between the purposes of some 
strategies and the means selected for achieving them. This was especially/"^ 
true "concerning the funding distribution formula and program Improvement. 
On the, basls^of these findings, the Congress should give high priority in Its 
reauthorfration^or revision considerations to utilize more effective strategies 
related to funding distribution and program Improvement. 
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Three , through the Vocational Education Act of 1963 as amended, 
the Congress sought to influence the local conduct and direction of vocational 
education and training even though it did not have direct 'oechanisms for 
controlling such operations. The Act mainly dealt wth state governments, 
not with school districts. The means which the Congress used in the Act for 
influencing the local operation of vocational education varied from recommen- 
dations permitting broad discretion to highly specific requirements such as 
set-asides, formulas or detailed procedures. The N.I.E. report encourages 
the Congress to deal more realistically with the means and time frames by 
which the Congress may influence state and local vocational education 
programs. It must be emphasised that the N.I.E. report does not support 
the concept of an unrestricted block grajit for vocational education. The 
report affirms that, attaining highly specific federal objectives in a statute 
ordinarily requires the extensive limitation of options by state and local 
participants. 

As restated, these three broad conclusions should provide a clearer 
and more positive perspective for the Congress as it seeks to formulate a 
reauthorized or revised Vocational Education Act. 

II. WEAKNESSES OF THE N .I.E. REPORT 

Generally speaking, the N.I.E. report is a reliable base for 
deciding federal policy and strategy. However, in a number of instances, the 
data cited by the report does not match what is reported as a f^ndiAg, 
conclusion or recommendation. The most important of these lapses are listed 
below. 

The data cited by the report does not substantiate the report's 
conclusion that there are no significant differences in employment outcomes 
among postsecondary students, comparing vocational curriculum participants 
with academic curriculum participants. Actually there is at least one highly 
significant difference in employment outcomes: persons prepared to work in a 
specific trade or occupation would be eligible to enter that type of employ- 
ment, while those without such preparation would not be eligible. 

The report cited evidence that little research has been conducted 
on the effects of consumer and horaemaking education on learners. The study 
itself made no conclusive statements about the effectiveness of such programs. 
It would have been logical to make the effectiveness of consumer and home- 
making education the target of intensive research in the future. This was 
not proposed by the N.I.E. report. Although the study was designated to 
evaluate the Congress* choice of statutory mechanisms for gaining improvement 
in vocational education, the study ended up judging— without evidence— that 
consumer and homemaking education had been a failure. 

The N.I.E. report deals with local planning chiefly in the context 
of coordination with CETA or in the context of state planning. The report 
could and should have made a strong recommendation for the strengthening of 
local planning through a variety of mechanisms, especially since the section 
on evaluation concluded that evaluations of local planning were extremely 
helpful In improving programs. 
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The report often ' suffer* from a reluctance to make specific 
rejconwoendatiojrt to the Congwrif. For example, the study greatly discounts 
the value of much of the data presently being collected concerning vocational 
education in -United States, However, the report falls to specify which 
data is most meaningful and necessary for national, state and local decisions 
concerning the vocational education enterprise. 



* Mr. Perkins, your leadership and support for vocational education 
are recognized nation-wid* and we have every confidence that you will relay 
these concerns of ours to the whole subcommittee, especially since these 
comments relate to the most recent comprehensive report prepared to assist 
the Congress* with reauthorization of the; Vocational Education Act. 



Respectfully submitted 




'Gustav H. Ruh 
Acting Commissioner of Education 
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ADMINISTRATIONS 



BUDGET PROPOSALS FOR VOCATIONAL EDU- 



House of Representatives, % ♦ ^ 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

/And Vocational Education, . \ 
Committee on Education and Labc^, 
v ' ' 1 Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Perkins, Kildee, and Craig. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Nancy L. Kober, legisla- 
tive specialist; and Richard DiEugenio, .minority legislative asso- 
ciate. 

Chairman Perkins. Good morning to you all. • 

The Subcommittee op . Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational 
Education is continuing hearings this morning on vocational educa- 
tion. Today ^nd tomorrow we have scheduled witnesses represent- 
ing different instructional programs and discipline's within voca- 
tional education. 

We hope to address several issues in our hearings this week. 
First, we would like to receive testimony Ion the administration's 
budget and consolidation proposals for vocational education. 

The administration is proposing to consolidate the .Vocational 
Education Act and the Adult Education Act, into a block grant and 
to cut the funding for fiscal year 1983 by 32 percent. 

We would also like the witnesses to discuss the accomplishments, 
problems, and needs of the vocational fields they represented to 
* offer any recommendations for improving the Federal vocational 
education legislation. 

We have a panel this morning. As J. call your names, come 
around and sit down. 

Df. Michael, J. DyretaftiitK, associate professor, industrial educa- 
tion, University of Missouri-Columbia; Industrial Arts. 

Dr. Jim Brewn, National Association of Vocational Special Needs 
Personnel, University of Minnesota. 

Dr. Robert Robison, State trade and industries supervisor, State 
Department of Education, Missouri. , L v 

Mr. Davidf Lockwood, president and chief t executive officer, In- 
conet Corp., New York. S~ 
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Ms. Yolanda Dolecki, supervisor of health occupations, Missouri 
State Department of Education. * 

We will h&u; from you first, Mr. Dyrenfurth. > ; 

Without /Objection all your prepared statements will be inserted 
in the record and proceed in any manner you prefer. 

STATEMENT OF MICHAEL J. DYRENFURTH, ASSOCIATE PROFES- 
SOR, INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI-CO- 
\ LUMBIA, INDUSTRIAL ARTS 

Mr. Dyrenfurth. My name is Michael J. D^enfurth. I am em- 
ployed as fia associate professor of industrial education within a 
comprehensive department of practical arts and vocational techni- 
cal educane&f 

For your consideration and for the formal record, I have pre-4 
pared testimony entitled "Industrial Arts,' an Esssential Compo- 
nent of the Vocational Education Delivery System." 

I would like to ngte for the record that testimony is actually in 
two parts, the first is the narrative part that presents our recom- 
mendations; the second, appendix A presents a statistical supple- 
mental compiling industrial arts data from a variety, of sources 
that are not generally fouijd together. 

My purpose here today is quite straightforward. I am proud to be 
able to represent tlji^rofession and share with you some of the 
problems and some of the successes of the industrial arts field. ■ 
I You remember they used to call that shop; it was found occasion- 
ally in basements, sometimes out in the field, in behind the build- 
ing. But then, as now, some very important things happened in 
that facility with youngsters. That is what I am here to talk to you 
about. o * 

These important things involve the premise that there is more 
headwork and handwork Ift shop work and what we are concerned 
with then, and it is almost a cliche in our field that we were morap 
concerned with the finish on the student than the one on the prop* 
ect. We have carried this tradition of investing in our youth into 
the technological era and we are proud of it. 

In the next few minutes I want to share these* successes and 
problems that we are experiencing today. I will address myself to 
the points you have asked about in prior communications. I want 
you to know that I ani advancing a position thAt represents the 
entire industrial arts profession. I can say this because my- com- . 
ments reflect the^inputs of both the Industrial Arts Association and 
those of the Industrial Arts Division of the American Vocational 
Association, and I serve as vice president for that group, of course. 

But let's* talk about the enterprise of industrial arts so that we 
' have a common base to begin with first. 

Industrial arts has evolved; I need you to imagine if you will, en- 
vision out there some 6 million students per year taking industrial 
arts. Essentially this means 240,000 classes being offered by 55,000 
teachers in some 20,000 secondary schools across the Nation. That 
amounts to 74 percent of the secondary schools, 

Our enrollment .encompasses 30 percent of the Nations entire 
19,5 million enrollments. To do this, something to depict the scope 
of the Federal effort, there are over $6 million .Federal invested in 
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industrial arts, and almost $88 million non-Federal, in other words, 
State and local funds. 

Now, that sounds like a lot of money to me, and to you undoubt- 
edly, but when we work it out in terms of the dollars per student, 
we are investing about $16 per student per year. 

The purpose of sharing these figures with you is to indicate to 
you the scope an^diversity and range of industrial arts. The im- 
portant^ thing, however, is not our size but what we do with your 
youngsters. What are our gorils and objectives? 

To do that, I would advise you to refer to figure 1, page 6 of the 
testimony because it depicts industrial arts students and their 
study of the subject matter of industry and technology. They do 
that via curriculum pUrsuits in three major clusters, and the like. 

Now it is important to recognize that this is where students at 
* fairly early grade^levels g^t their first exposure to the* world of 
work, to industry, to technology, through these clusters, and par- 
ticularly so, sir, that they do so in an application of hands-on ori- 
ented manner that is different, provides an alternative to some of 
the other learning experiences in schools. 

The net result, to summarize quickly the impact of industrial 
arts, is a very important one. We are convinced that the organized 
and comprehensive base of industrial and technological skills, 
knowledges, and attitudes is vital to our further welfare in voca- 
tional education. Students assess their potentials, they increase 
their ability to make meaningful occupational choices, and they de- 
velop this broad comprehensve knowledge base that enhances their 
success in. further vocational education. ' 

I need to point out to you and to the members present that there 
are in fact other goals industrial arts addresses as well, but these 
are the ones most germane to the issue of vocational education. 

Now, allow me to point out the' effect of your wisdom in 1972 and 
more recently in 1976 when you defined and incorporated industri- 
al arts in vocational legislation. Essentally this effort resulted in 
1.7 million students enrolled, round figures, in industrial arts 
courses that received some form of Federal funding through the 
VEA. 

We have invested about $4 million into equipment and about 
t $400,000 each* into teacher education, supervision, teacher salaries, 
Y^gurriculum development, and the like. This investment has in- 
creased t\ie effectiveness of our field considerably. It has tied us 
more closely in with business, industry, and labor; it has helped us 
to upgrade teachers via increased in-service efforts, , to engagp in 
, major curriculum and research projects as well as toAand very im- 
portantly, increase the level of supervision. ^ 

We believe we are effective and we can supply and have supplied 
data on the effectiveness of industrial arts in our table of— in 
tables in our appenaiict ' jf* 

I have examples of one State built into the testimony, the State 
of Minnesota, which has conducted very nicely detailed follow-up 
studies, that; point out to our students having higher employment 
rates, fewer unemployed, average age, that is third amdng the vo- 
cational subjects after only agriculture and T. & I. So we feel there 
is a h^gh degree of success.-** 
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Mr. Chairman, I need to point out also that all is not well and 
we do hurt. feel we are doing a lot of things well but there are 
some ways that we are hurting. Let me show you how. 

We have a critical lack of leadership at national and State levels. 
There are only 70 industrial arts supervisors of varying kinds in 
State departments of vocational education. Essentially that means 
each supervisor, if we divide it out, has roughly 600 to 700 teachers 
that 'he or she is responsible for. That is an unbearable ratio out 
there. Furthermore, that 70 has recently been reduced by the ef- 
fects of several cutbacks in vocational funding and we are down by 
13, in a recent State— let me say that again. 

We are down 13 supervisors in a recent survey of 21 States. We 
have another problem, that we are pot completely accepted in the 
vocational educating family; we are, in the jargon, a new kid on the 
block. We have to overcome some traditions and beliefs that die 
hard. Slowly we are being built into more and more State plans for 
.vocational education, about 33 in all now. But, given the tight 
money and the competition that is out there in the States, this rep- 
resents a 9-percent decrease from last year. ^ 

Then yo^ have heard the story before but I. need to point out 
that we are feeling the pinch here~as well; our facilities and our 
equipment hurt. They include much old and little View technology, 
We know, the future in new technology. The national average of 
equipment spent by departments in industrial arts is only $4,200 
being spent on equipment per year. 

Now, if we look at the price of technological hardware, nowadays 
it is hard to imagine how we can operate on "that basis. Technology 
has simply advanced faster than, our ability to support our schools 
with cluster-based laboratories. 1 

Finally, I need to point out a very serious shortage undermining 
the vitality and strengths of our profession, having drastic impacts 
on youngsters. Ttt^re is a teacher shortage of about 1,000 to 1,400 
teachers per year. This means essentially that there are perhaps 
some 5,000 classes, an estimated 75,000 students not served. 

Now that is a number that scares us considerably when we look 
at the fact that industrial arts in son>e of the lower grade levels 
provide the first opportunity systematically that the school invests 
whereby young women can gain an exposure to the world of indus- 
try and technology and have a chance to break down some of the 
preconceived notions that both they and their ultimate employers 
might have with regard to the suitability of qareers in the industri- 
al technological world. . 

I gue^s if those are the problems, I* need to mention and deal 
with the proposed vocational and adult education consolidation bill 
in terms of whether or 'not that is a feasible way of addressing 
these problems. Unfortunately, I feel that it is not. It proposes to 
do more with less. We are repeatihg the mistake Henry David 
pointed out we did with the 1976 amendments; the bill's overall 
funding level is too low, it jepardizes what we believe in our profes- 
sion to be a necessary and ongoing presence, Federal presence in 
vocational education; we wish the industrial -arts pfkpnce were 
stronger. And there are also several mechanical difficulties. 
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interest of time and not to run you too lo*g, we have de- 
tailed those point* cxplicitl) in our testimony/ ancrthose are found 
on pages 25 and *4>* 

/ I need to indicate that there is a need for a— we perceive a need 
for revision of one of the sections to indicate the desirability of par- 
allel and free-standing availability of industrial arts, consumer and 
homemaking and vocational guidance, because'it reads now in a 
way that might be confusing. 

^There are six groups of recommendations that, in our view, need 
to be considered in establishing legislation pertaining to compre- 
hensive vocational education and to the role of industrial arts as 
an essential component of such a system. Specifically, and based 
upon the preceding testimony the industrial arts profession seeks 
consideration of its recommendations, listed in order of group pri- 
ority, in the areas of. Legislative provision for industrial arts, lead- 
ership und personnel development, teacher shortage and teacher 
education, industrial arts program support in the scHools; program 
improvement/support services, and data collection and analysis 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much for excellent testimo- 
ny.. ' . 

Mr. Dyrenfurth. Thank you, Congressman Perkins. 
. [Prepared statement of Michael Dyrenfurth follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Mkhael J. Dyreisfurth. Ph.D, Industrial Arts Division 
Vice President and Member. *Board of Directors, American Vocational Asso- 
ciation 

Michael J D>renfurth is Associate Professor of Industrial Education in the De 
partment of Practical Arts and Vocational Technical Education, College of Educa- 
tion, Unversity of Missouri-Columbia, Missouri 65211 

This testimun> was developed on the basis of cooperative inputs from the Industri 
al Arts Division of the American Vocational Assocation and the American Industri 
al Arts Association. 

4 Acknowledgements , * 

Because of its potential impact, the efforts of many 
dedicated professionals were invested in this document. It is 
'important to acknowledge such work both for the thanks that * 
these true professionals deserve as well as for the increased 
validity that is afforded a document with profession-spanning 
input. 

Specifically, this document's key directions stem from 
insightful analyses by Kendal Starkweather (Executive Director, 
American Industrial Arts Association), William E. Dugger, and 
OrviUe Nelson* (Industrial Arts Division legislative chairperson 
4 and Industrial-^ Arts t Division policy committee chairperson* 
respecti vely ) , Additionally 6 many constructive suggestions were 
advanced by leaders from e^ch association. including James E. 
Good, Ralph V. Stee*b, Samuel Powell, Ron Foy, Robert Nogueira, 
Hoyt Kenmore and Harold Berryhill. 

A significant debt is also owed to Yves Asselin who labored 
many hours over the difficult task of assembling and presenting 
the data descriptive of the industrial arts enterprise, much of 
which was collected originally by the highly acclaimed national 
Industrial Standards Project and its dedicated research team, led 
by William Dugger. Marvin Sarapin's funding analyses were also 
most valuable. 

For the commitment of the*e leaders, and the many others 
cited in support of key points, the industrial arts profession 
must be truly grateful. Through their vision our nation's 
response to the demands of technology and contemporary work life, 
as mediated by industrial arts, will be shaped. We are indeed 
fortunate for their contributions on our behalf. 
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INDUSTRIAL ARTS TODAY t 
' A DYNAMIC SUBJECT WITH SIGNIFICANT RELEVANCE 
TO BOTH TECHNOLOGY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION! 



In the Education Amendments of 1976^ congress recognized the 

significant contribution of industri al arts to vocational 

education by* specifically naming industrial arts as an area 

eligible for federal funding. The law (PL 94-482) identified 

industrial arts in two of its sections! X 

^Section 120 (G> (1) (I); Authorization of Grant* and Uses of 
Funds: "Industrial Arts Programs whereosuch program* will 
assist in meeting the purpose of this act" 

Section 195 (13); Definitions! "The term ' Industrial Arts 
education programs' means those education programs (A) which 
pertain to the body of related subject matter, or related 
courses, organized for the^development of understanding 
*J about al 1 aspects of i ndustr y afttJ technol ogy, incl udi ng 
learning experiences involving activities such as 
experimentation, designing, and construction, eval uating .and 
using tools, maehTdes, materials and processes and <B) which 
t assists individuals in the making of ipformed and meaningful 

occupational choices or which prepare them for entry into 
advanced trade and industrial technical education programs," 

This definition was also listed under Title II of PL 94- 
48?' s regulations '(in Section 104.592) for implementation of the 
Vocational Education Act as amended* Clear l.y the inclusion ,of 
this definition demonstrated congressional recognition* that 
industrial arts programs and personnel can be equal partners with 
other vocational subject areas in the devel opment, *»impl ementati on 
and evaluation of articulated, comprehensive vocational education 
programs;** especially in the orientation and pre-spec i al ization 
phases of such programs. 

Industrial arts isa large and viable, i.e. technologically 
relevant, prograiif^^c^p^ntl y available in most of today's public 

schools. • Such programs fnvolve the occupational preparation, 

/ 
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growth, guidance *ncj technological development of student* for 
our modern industrial society. Industrial arts does this through 
an instructional program that addresses the technical, consumer, 
occupational , avocational , organizational , soci'al , historical , 
and cultural „ aspects of industry and technology by study in the 
clusters of energy and power, materials and processing and 
communication. While industrial arts fosters and builds upon 
general ^education with application oriented learning experiences 
in technological cluster-based laboratories, thereby developing 
technological literacy, its scope and sequence of courses, also 
contribute importantly and systematically to vocational /techni cal 
and career, education by providing a place ior students to explore 
occupational clusters with industrial relevance. The latter is 
oi particular significance to females Jbecause industrial arts is 
the *only subject in their formative years of schooling that has 
the potential of reaching a large|proportion of this nation's 
female. youth with learning based on industry and technology. 

Industrial arts essentially enfcompasses two major thrusts: 
one; vocational awareness, orientation and exploration activities 
that assist individuals in the making of informed and meaningful 
occupational choices and the second; a program of hands on, 
laboratory-based learning experiences that provide insight ayd 
skills about tools, machines, materials and processes and through 
these 'they develop the technological literacy so vitally 
important today. It is the effective melding of bdth these 
thrusts that has caused industrial arts to be taken by over five 
and one half million students a year, 
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Industrial arts curricula consist of experiences bised upon 

* \V . 

nat lonall y rel evant economic /industrial clusters suqR asj^ 
!► materials and processing* communication, and energy and%l'power * 

\ * * ¥ ' 

These courses provide "hands' on" 



power (See Figure 1) , 



manipulative experiences that serve students' occupational^ arid 

avocational needs in a manner that is consistent with the demands 

V 

of our technological society's demands. ' V 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF ^ \\ 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS EDUCATION / 

Industrial arts programs provide students with unique^" 

* r 

opportunities tot * 

v ~ ^ 

e Develop insight and understanding about the place of 
industry in our society; 

• Appreciate the strength of -free enterprise and the American 
economic system; 

e Discover and develop individual talents, aptitudes, 
^interests, and potentials ^related to industry ar\d 
^technolgjpy} » 



•v Reinforce basic communication and computation skills 
\are important to every student's general education? 



that 



e Develop an undsrstandi ng of industrial processes and the 
practical application of scientific principles to industry; 

e Develop basic skills in the proper use of common industrial 
tools, materials, and processes; 

e Develop \probl em-sol ving 'skills and creative abilities 
involving industrial materials, processes, and products; 

e Develop an understanding of industrial and technological^ 
dareer opportunities and their 'requirements; < 

e -Develop those traits that will help obtain and maintain 
employment ; 

e Prepare for entrance into advanced and highly skiHed 
secondary and post -secondary vocational programs. 
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Figure 1 



The Scope of Industrial Arts Education 

Industnal Arts 
is the 

interrelated Study of 



Industry and Technology 

•reorganization and workers •ta evolunon 

•materials, products, and 'wise uses, and 

•its tools, machines and processes •its societal impacts 

through laboratory activities in 




Thereby developing 




An organized and comprehensive base of industrial and technological 
skills, knowledges, and attitudes 

Industrial Arts students also further their capabilities in 



Understanding the relationships 
between technology and relevant 
aspect* of the American free 
enterprise society 



Assessing their own career 
potentials 

and 

Exploring and pursuing career 
preparation through advanced 
Vocational/Technical education 
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RELATIONSHIP OF INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

In 1972, Congress recognized the importance of industrial 

art* and its objectives by adding industrial arts to the 

Amendments to the Vocational Education Act. Thus, benefits that 

went to vocational Subjects were extended to industrial arts 

programs that iuliliitCl a Q* SC BBCf fil Y9fld^L9QftL edu^fiUauL* 

Qbi*£ti.v.e.s.. The 1976 AmeJ^ment* of the Vocational Education Act 

•further specified industrial arts as a program eligible for the 

authorization and use of vocational, funds under Title II, Part A, 

Subpart 2, Basic Brants. Therefore, industrial arts has a direct 

relationship to vocational, trades, industrial and technical 

' education programs and federal regulations released in the 

E«dfC#JL BSflifiiSC of October 3, 1977, outline the function of 

industrial arts within the vocational education, environment and 

provide guidelines for establishing a vocationally approved and 

fundable industrial arts program. Figure ,2 illustrates some of 

the significant contributions that a well nurtured and carefully 

planned industrial arts program provides to vocational education. 

Unfortunately, because of past practice the move to include 

industrial arts in state vocational program* pi anni ng and funding 

has been less expeditious than desired. More recently, progress 

has been held back due to the constriction of federal vocational 

education funds , anct the increased competition this has 

engendered. However, , in 1981 at least 30 states were usinjg some 

'federal" vocational funds for .industrial arts programs. This 
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Flgurt 2 

Vocational Contributions of the Industrial Arts Program Sequence 



! 

8 
& 



Job Entry 



Community College 
or 

University 



Technological 
Literacy 





Technological Preparation Goals 

To prepare students tor advanced vocational or technics) programs by developing 
material, tool, machine^ and process knowledge skills and attitudes within an 
Industrial/Technological cluster 

To allow students to confirm the validity of their tentative career choice 




* Occupational and Technological . 

Orientation and Exploration Goals 

To youth in making informed and meaningful occupational and educational choices 
by exploring the possibilities presented by Industrial/Technological clusters 
To develop fundamental information, material, tool machine, and -process skill&and 
insights in the Industrial/Technological clusters 

To develop a foundation of employment-relevant attitudes toward self. work, industry, 
society, and careers 



\ 




Career and Technology Awareness 
and Learning Reinforcement/ Application Goals » 

Tountroduce youth to the variety of career £nd technological fields in contemporary society 

To provide for application and reinforcement of elementary school learnA by means of 
enriching technological and jpreer relevant acnvities 
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position is IfciU somewhat tenuous however*; as evidenced" e by 1981*4 
9% decrease .in the nuwber of states, u*£»tf/ ^federal Vocational 

^dollar*, -for i*nc&strial arts <$arapin, 198S>V. <YA 

t '„ . 4\ ' ' ■ ' 

'u ( ' '.■•«" * v ** « 

PERTINENT DATA ABOUT e XNDUSTJUAL ARTS EDUCATf*?ij^ 

u * > \' . ' . f ' * \ , , 

Since its incorporation;; Hpto the public school* ' program 
Almost^ 100 years ago, industrial , art» h'a» t Oe«n considered part, of 
general education and, a*', such /it rarely received special 
funding\ , Yet, ^tcause of tiijjh student interest in' this 
pertinent, T"«4-evant and motivating subject, industrial arts has 
grown to involve more than $6,000 teachers serving approximately' 
6,000,000 students aWiualfy, at least 1,683,902' of which are. 

enrolled in programs receiving federal fundi no i > 

*\ • ' 

The* enterprise of industrial a\ts is one. that exists in 

«** * 

4 t g 

every state of this nation. Recently and largely due to Jthe 

• V 

Standards for Industrial Arts Programs Project, the profession 
has experienced a 'significant increase in both the quantity and 
quality of ^ information available to describe it. Federal agency 
attention has also been directed towards industrial art3 but 
overall the nature of their efforts is still fragmented. Recent 
progress in achieving new National ' Center for Education . 
Statistics (NCES) industrial arts, coursework Classifications will 
prpve valuable in the future, 

^ But what of the industrial arts' profession? This section 
will present some ~highl ights .that depict its characteristics 
largely in numerical terms. Unless otherwise noted, all data 
pertain 'to a period from 1 979-81. and are derived from tables in 
this testimony's Appendix Ar Statistical Supplement. , 
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• Overall, conservative ' statistics ' indicate that between 
5,460,000 and 6.060,000 students are enrolled in industrial 
arts, grades 7-12 (Table 1>. 

• Approximately 30* of the nationts total secondary enrollment 
experiences industrial arts (Table 1). 

Data reported by 20 states show 688,394 students^ (81. 3X 
male, 18.7% fewale) are enrolled in industrial arts programs 
that received some, federal vocational education funding 
(Table 2>~. 

• Industrial arts enrollment, for programs with and without 
federal funds, is heaviest in grades 7-10 (Table 3). 

e There is a. high degree of national consensus on the purp6ses 
of industrial arts. Samples ,pf principals, guidance 
coordinators v- and industrial arts chairpersons indicated the 
highest ranking goals to include (Table 4> : » 

1; Developing skill with tools and machinery 

2. Providing technical knowledge and "skill 

3. Discovering and" developing creative talent 

-4. Developing leisure time pursuits \ 
9 5. Developing problem-solving skills 



6 
7. 



L/«TW»UK»"» f" ^ , " 

iMaking informed occupational choices^ 
^Providing prevocatibnal ^experiences 



c m A national sampling of over 1300 industrial arts. 

chairpersons, guidance coordinators and principals found 
« high recognition of industrial art's contribution to feetu 
* vocational and general education (Table. $} • 

v V ' ' 

"e Over 907. of guidance coordinators reported that* industrial 
arts' has moderate or very high potential for breaking^ down 
stereotyping for females (Table 6). * 
• * * ' • 

iQI&ttVttOQ* , 

m The^e.are approximately 20,436 SKSQiao: (6-12) «Chcols with 
industrial arts programs in the USA (approximately. 23 /. of 
all US public schools including elementary schools. (Table 
7K; , . 

a In a national survey, with 35 states reporting, 74'/. of, 
secondary schools offer industrial arts (Table 8). 

e There* *re between 2050 and 3740 secondary school* that have 
industrial arts programs receiving some federal vocational 
funds directly Vor industrial arts (Table 7). 
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• Qenefsl wood* (61.5%), drafting (56. IX) 9 «etals<55. 7%) , and 
general industrial arts (49*/.) laboratories represented the 
most frequently reported flftQtCftl industrial arts faci litis* 
in a random sample of the nation's schools (Table 9). 

e Similarly, drafting tZ5XY\ metals (22, 1X)W woods (13.67.). 
and graphic arts (10.2%) constitute the most frequently 
*0* il *° l * ^Qi^ Ci.». f more specialized) laboratories (Table^ 

e Technology cluster-based laboratories such as construction, 
materials and processing, manufacturing, energy and power, 
exploratory technology, and American Industry, constitute 
only a small proportion of the currently availablt 
industrial arts facilities (Tabl es 9, 10) » 

Issttjtci jog; Syfitoasoc* 

of laduiiciel eci* * 

s A minimum of 55^35 fully certified teachers were teaching 
industrial arts in 44 states during 1977-78 (Table 12). 
Because of partial responses and othe£ variables, 1979-80 
figures are lower, however interpolation from previous year 
data and reasonable estimates suggest there are about 
55,000-60,000 industrial arts teachers, nationwide (Table 
12). 

e With 37 states reporting, £1,035 industrial arts teachers 
with temporary, emergency or non-certification were in the 
classroom (Tables 11, 12). 

• The majority (94.2-95.1%) of industrial arts teachers held 
bachelors (46.8-52.5*/.) and masters (42-48.3'/.) degrees (Table 

e Only a small proportion (1.5-4.7'/.) of industrial arts 
teachers in a nation sample . held contracts extended beyond 
the normal 9-10.5 month school year (Table 14). 
% 

e The average number of state level industrial arts 
supervisors for those states reporting data was 1.66 persons 
in 1980-81. • Since a v total of 70 industrial arts supervisors 
wsre reported, .approximation suggests that each one is 
responsible to supervi se some 630 to 780 industrial arts 
teachers (Table. 15). 

e Four out of' the 41 states responding to a national survey 
indicated that.there was no state supervisor for industrial 
arts. Five states indicatsd that their supervisor was 
assigned less than full time to industrial arts (Table 15>. 
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• There" is a tremendousfrdiversity in Jndustrial art. courses 
offered throughout the U.S.A. In 1972-73, 29 different 
subject classifications were used to report irtttustr lal^arts 

y " ' enrollments (Tab^e 16, 18). ~ 

• Through the entire grade range, course titles reported as 
representative of industrial arts, reflected traditional 
programming (Table 17). \ 

e Cluster-based courses were named less frequently, than 

traditional programming, as being- representative of 
' industrial arts (table 17). 

* * 

• The American Industrial Arts Student Association, the 
profession's federally . approved vocational * tud ™* 
organization, has grown to involve 21,665 students in 879 * 
chapters in 34 states, 1981 (table 19); This group's, 
potential has caused it so more than dpubje since 1974-73. 

*m During 1980, 2,503 industrial arts teachers/advisors were 
served by AX ASA workshops in 17 states (Table 20). 

A 

e AIASA is the smallest of all vocational fc student 
organization. U9B0-81*) but it is estimated to have the 
largest potential for, growth (Table 21>. 

• The majority (54-60X) of guidance coordinators and 
industrial arts chairpersons in a national sample rated the 
academic abilities of industrial arts students as being 
-about the same" As thk general school population. At the 
same time however, a smaller but still ffisnificant 
percentage (24-39*/.) -tff respondents rated industrial arts 
students as tending to be lower (Table 22). 

e industrial arts enrollment in comprehensive and vocational 
high schools has a racial/ethnic distribution of: 76.9/. 
white, 13.3% black, and 7.67. hispanic (Table 23). 

e Industrial *art* enrolment in ECffiBCSbfiDSi^* SOSf v.gc.aUQ0al 
high ichools ** 10-5% female and 8^5% male. Note that this 
Is ibout Silf the 21J7X female, reputed enrolled in fill of 
industrial arts. fclearly there are- many .females for .whom 
industrial arts at tfee junior high school level represents a, 
< higher probability of exposure to technology and the worl ? 

\ of work than high school industrial arts and vocational 

..rfj^HU education (Table 23)- * 
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• In * 1980-81 national sample, with 21 mtates responding, 
40,118 handicapped and 186,199 disadvantaged students were 
— v^Mported served by industrial arts (Table 25). 

e Of the reporting schools in a nationwide sample, 49-55% 
indicated they se rved ao average of 20-21 disadvantaged 
students with.' ind>Ae*rT*£ arts (Table 24). 



• R*ndo« and^exemplary sample schools reported serving a broad 
cross-section of special needs students wilh no 
classification being excluded (Table 24). * 

loi&siciel EyQdiDfl 

e Industrial arts received v $2,400,000 (federal) and 
♦87,900,000 (non-federal) of the $4,451,200,000 non-federal 
and $385,500,000 federal funds expended on vocational 
programs -(VEA Subpart 2: Basic Grant) in 1979. This 
famounts to 2.47. and 2.07. of the federal and non-federal 
|,totals respectively (Table 26). ^ 

-tfuring FY81, industrial arts was included in 36 state plans 
for vocational education, a reduction of 147. over FY80's 42. 
Thirty states actually expended federal vocational education 
funds on industrial arts and this represented a decrease of 
97. over FY80's 33 (Table 27). 

e In FY80 eleven of the states responding in a national survey 
i ndicated the use of non-vocational federal funds (such as 
ESEA Title IV B It CI for industrial arts (Sarapin, 1982). 

e A comprehensive but - incompletely responded to survey 
indicated the following approximations for iffiQunts g/f 

ffidsrcai fung; 2 SBSDi SU industrial acis fey. efc*regse~ (fable 

27) . 

1. Staff development/! nservice $ 508.867 

2. Teacher education 379,150 

3. Supervision * 357,620 

4. Teacher salaries 526,477 

5. Equipment grants S< projects 3,914,124 

6. Curriculum projects 394,793 

7. Exemplary programs 165,200 

8. A I AS A staff support 107,147 

9. Research, travel, other 62,850 

Total., 'reported federal vocational 

investment- in industrial arts 1980-81 6,416,228 

e As reported by industrial arts department chairpersons, and 
with all income sources combined, only relatively small 
amounts are toeing spent annually for industrial arts 
equipment and supplies: equipment $1 , 806-$4, 200 per 
department, supplies $2, 500-$6, 650 per department (table 

28) . 
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&*iu4U&o at lDsJuJiicUl &cl* 

• In one state where exceptionally careful followup is made of 
all high school students, those that did take at least ona 
course in industrial arts were -found to have a higher 
incidence of subsequent vocational education " and 
apprenticeship than students with similar math, english or 
social science enrollment (Table 2*2) • "~>^ 

e Similarly industrial arts students were -found to report 
lower percentages of unemployment than their colleagues with 
general education participation, and industrial arts 
students were within the range exhibited by vocational 
studeot* on this same measure. With respect to the rate 0* 
paid employment t industrial arts students had higher 
percentages than general education students and as be-fore, 
they were also within the range established by 
occupational ly speci-fic vocational students < Table 29). 

e* One year a-fter leaving high school, students taking at least 
one industrial arts course r ((ported earning average wages of 
S4.51, the third highest of their colleagues, with 
agriculture-*4.67, trade and inddstry-*4.59, english/social 
science-*4.26, mathematics-s4.25, o-f-fice educatlon-*4. 17, 
'and business education-*3.92 qourse experience. 

e A national survey o-f industrial arts department chairpersons 
identified course _ content (47.2%) and staffing (36.1%) as 
their program's greatest strengths (Table, 30). 

e The preceding study also identified funding (43. 2X) and*' 
facilities (29.87.) at their program' s \ greatest weaknesses 
(Table 30). 

IaduxtcUL &c£& Issuer SuoqLy. Bfiffi&asi 

e There exists an industrial arts teacher shortage o-f major 
proportions: 1,391 teacher vacancies were expected in 1979- 
' 80 (Table 31). Actual reported teacher yacancieV have built 
to 1,100, with 38 states reporting in 19&0-^U-/ f rom 1976- 
77's 812 vacancies in 40 reporting states -fTable 33). 

e A national survey found that approximately 5,023 classes of 
industrial arts were not held due to a shortage of teachers. 
Even estimating* a conservative average of 15 students per 
class, this would have causes 75,345 students to be denied 
the opportunities presented by industrial arts (Table 31). 

a Consistently since 1976, industrial arts has been\^ther the 
liCti or ItfifiDSl ranked subject area highest in demand as 
indicated by national surveys of teacher placement officers 

■> (Table 32). 
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• The industrial arts teacher education profession engages 
approximately 1,383 faculty in 139 institutions nationwide 
and in 1980-81 hat produced 2,906 bachelor level graduates 
N ln industrial arts. Additions institutions, faculty, and 
graduates exist with industrial education/technology or 
other designations, but it is difficult to ascertain the 
extent to which they provide industrial *arts teachers (Table * 



e The* 1980-81 industrial arts bachelors degree class is 5. ZX 
smaller than the 1979-80 industrial arts class (Table 35). 

e The 1979-80 graduating class, of industrial arts teachers 
with bachelors degrees and teaching certification was 93% 
male and 77. female for the 33 states reporting Gender 
identifiable data (Table 35) . 

e During 1979» 4O0 industrial ^rts teachers were, laid ,off, 
presumably due to the monetary constraints faced by their 
school systems. This amounted ko 1.7% ofithe total layoffs 
even though industrial arts teachers represented only 1.57. 
of the total number of employed teachers (Table 36 K 
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TOPIC II 



tk£ status and impact. of 
vocational funding of industrial arts 

In general, there i« great difficulty in attributing any 
specific cutback* to be the effect af any specific funding 
recission. In essence, states are using a variety of sources to 
secure an . overall amount of money to spend on vocational 
education; Any shortfalls in this income, regardless of source 
cause * ripple effect and general budget constrictions in all 
areas. The proportions, however,- i.e., who^gets cut? and how 
ouch^ are at least influenced by the: 

e clout of each area' s fl advocates 

e predisposition of administrators making the decisions 
e precedents and track records 
e the condition and reputation^ of each area 
Furthermore, in addition to the reduction of federal support 
for vocational education, there are other forces seriously 
eroding the fiscal viability of industrial arts and. vocational 
education that, among others, include* 
e .state revenue shortfalls 

• inflationary escalations in the cost of materials,- 
supplies, and equipment 

e costs of deferred maintenance and safety upgrading 
of industrial arts facilities and equipment 

• expenses necessitated by the advance of technology 
(i.e., new equipment to properly reflect technology) 

Industrial arts is experiencing a weakening of its capacity 
to assist ^individuals in making informed and meaningful 
occupational choices. A. previously cited, it is clear in the 
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federal, law thet industrial «rt* education shall maintain it. 
unique 'purposes, objectives and identity while contributing to' 
Vocation^ Education. Unfortunately, the current policies in 
»*ny spates do not al low industrial arts*' educators to take 
•dventage of the intent of the 1976 Vocational Education 
Amendments. Further decreases in will accomplishment of the 
congressional intent for industrial arts in vocational education. 

In some states for example, r estr icti ^interpret ations of 
the Act have ln effect eliminated industrial arts programs from 
the slate of fundable activities. The industrial art. profession 
does.^a*r-T»o^iajr^ch policies to be within the spirit or intent 
of th. Act. Therefore, we urge a restating of the policies and 
procedures for funding industrial art s programs under Title IX, 
PL 94-482, Section 104.592 or under equivalent sections of any' 
future Vocational education legislation. The. procedures n ow 
implemented by some states are not consistent with the original 
intent of the law and hence they have denied many youngsters, the 
opportunity for a better education. 

The industrial a'rts delivery system has been, weened by the 
reduced levels of federal investment in vocational education. 
^Additional fiscal retrenchment has the potential for devastating 
industrial arts. Consider the fact that over 98*/. of all 
industrial arts programs are offered at the secondary level. 
Currently, 27 state or territorial industrial arts supervisors 
report that their state or territory has a master plan for the 
scope and sequence of industrial arts as a part of the state 
vocational p^an. These data are of particular importance since 
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Industrial art* programs ac , *moQg ' £b* leCflSI* YOSAii«Q*L 
tdUM&L&a BCSaCiGS* 1,683,902 industrial arts students in 
programs receiving -federal "funding (Wulfsberg, 1980). He "also 
reported that industrial 4 arts had one oi the largest increases in 
enrollment, pattern of any subject area reported (12.87.). These 
enrollment figures are significant' 

0 

Further cuts in -funding would drastically decrease the 
already stressed effectiveness of the industrial arts delivery 
system by: reducing student organization leadership* retarding 
the updating of facilities and equipment, eliminating time for 
coord i nation with gui dance and counsel i ng personnel , support i ng 
fewer leadership workshops thereby weakening industrial arts — 
vocational education articulation as well as decreasing the 
profession's capacity to accomodate technological changes 
necessary to maintain relevance to the world of work. Most 
importantly also, the cuts have already hurt plans for adapting 
the industrial arts standards that have Been developed-' as a 
result of previous federal vocational support. 

Q££CftLL ELQdiQflS 

Based on Sarapin's (1981, 1982) national surveys of the 

status of federal vocational funding for industrial arts and on a 

personally conducted telephone survey of 21 states industrial" 

arts supervisors, some effects of the federal cutbacks can be 

identified with a high degree of certainty. 

e States expending federal ' vocational funds for 
industrial arts numbered 33 in 'i960 and 30 in 1981, a 
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Only 23 state* expended *tate vocational funds -for 
industrial art* in* 1981 / -an 18% decrease compared to 
1980'* 36. C 

There was a general tandancy to continue •program 
support and maintenance in an as unchanged, a mannsr as 
posaibla. 

Tha majority of reductions occurred in discretionary 
support service*. 

BsdusUfiQ* in Hadtrjbifi iod syairylf ion 

The industrial arts profession is currently suffering from a 
lack of leadership at all supervisory levels. In general states 
lack the necesaary numbers of supervisory personnel to provide 
even minimal support beyond mere compliance activities. In 
addition to the insufficient number of supervisors to work with 
lartfe numbers^ of industrial arts teachers, inconsistent 
certification requirements and a lack of training have caused the 
quality of supervision to be reduced. More specifically however, 
note the survey findings thati * - 



e Nine supervisors commented on the difficulties of 
exercising supervisory and leadership responsibilities 
in the face of travel budget cuts that range from total 
to moderate. Many respondents also referred to the 
'compounding problem caused by tremendously increased 
travel costs and their frozen reimbursement rates 

• Of 21 surveyed states, b 10 states reported a reduction 
of *13 state level supervisory positions. Given the 
marginal nature of industrial arts supervisor staffing 
levels, this erosion has grave implications for the 
future /quality of the nation's industrial arts programs 
(Table 15) .\ , ) 

When asked what reductions in support services occurred due 

to the recent budget reciSsions, the 21 surveyed states reported: 

> 

m 9 instances of reduced research activity. 



a 
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• 7 >**tt respondent* specifically pointed out serious 
reductions in their inservice and personnel development 
activities. 

/• 7 instances of curtailed curriculum development. 
t * 

m 5 states ' specifically identified the difficulty in 
implementing and/or demonstrating desirable 

changes/innovations along with the attendant 
dissemination/communication necessary to support such 
activity. » 

SsslvAtlicQi lq S&uaal lQiiiiicLeL act* ecaactma 

e This data proved to be most difficult to identify, in' 
any, substanti al f orui, although the problem is one 
greatly feared by * many in the industrial arts 
profession • 

e A personal ultra-conservative estimate would be that a 
' • minimum of 250 schools "have discontinued industrial 

arts- 1980*81. The NCES reports 400 industrial arts 
' teacher layoffs (Table 36). 

e Addit ionally, there are^Jman-y^ existing positions, 
conservatively 1,100, that remain unfilled (Table 31). 

e Furthermore, because of the ^obvious relevance of 

technology to our future, some schools are seeking to 

expand their range of industrial arts offerings but due 
to a lack of teachers, they cannot. 

E&LtliQfi Lady.£tcUL acts ecQscas * 

Overall, since tt4a level (quantity) of state and local 

leadership has been reduced significantly due to the fiscal 

problems, * the industrial arts profession is, faced with a serious 

leadership problem c — **t least in supervising the actual practice 

of the profession in our nation's industrial arts laboratories. 

With such a reduction: 

e Where is ±he impetus for change to comt from? , 

m What mechanisms exist for accountability? 

e What communication links exist between programs? 

e To whom can the industrial arts teacher arad/or his/her 
principal turn to for sub ject^speci f ic expertise? 
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The problem of quality instruction has component* of 

in»tructor quality and quantity. Industrial arts teacher quality 

has already been discussed in terms of his/her capacity for 

change as necessitated by industry's rapidly advancing 

technology. But the quantity of industrial arts teachers. is also 

a significant 'factor that continues tojerode industrial arts' 

t 

capacity to build in students the vital foundation for success in 
subsequent vocational education pursuits- Note that 1,178 vacant 
industrial arts teaching positions in 38 states Mere reported in 
1979-80 as compared to the 1,077 vacancies in 34 states reported 
in 1978-79. The number of vacant positions has fluctuated in 
several states, but overall the number of vacancies has 
increased. Further compounding the teacher supply problem is the 
fact that* the number of males earning bachelor degrees in 
industrial arts appears to be decreasing. The small increase ln 
number of females earning bachelor degrees in industrial arts^ as 
reported in 1979-BK> has not been enough to counteract the 
decrease- Theflmajor probltfm 15 one of attracting more 

industrial arts Education majors interested in teaching to 

undergraduate industrial arts teacher education .programs. fn 

i | 

addition to the acute need to attract and train industrial arts 
majors in' colleges and universities, resources must also be 
allocated to assure that more industrial arts teacher graduates 
actually enter and remain in the teaching profession. 

School program quality is slowly being eroded by the tight 
money /time syndrome of increased turnover rates and scarcity of 
supply. Consequently the remaining industrial arts teachers are 

1 0 
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being asked to do more with less. Class sizes are increasing. 

Facilities and equipment are getting older. Teachers are being 

asked to uso their contractually secured "work" periods to 

provide industrial arts classes. Burnout is all too common. 

m 7 n# reduced number of inservice opportunities, mainly 
engendered by federal cuts, as well as the concommitant 
reduction in teacher support funding for such 
participation has hel-d, and. ^lli IDSCSiSiDfll^ J.n ££3fi 
fiJiUCf* n °l° back the profession's ability to change 
technologically and professionally. As a result there 
exists a serious practice-theory gap that threatens the 
relevance of industrial arts. 

* Both equipment and supply budgets have been reduced or 
at least frozen in the face of relentless inflation. 
The lack of investment is observabl-e in table 28. How 
can technological relevance be maintained with annual 

' industrial arts budgets that range from $1806-4203^ 

Costs have been transferred to students, 

e Equipment is becoming a more important qualitative 
factor as technology continues to accelerate its 
advance each day. There exists a desperate need 
for a large-scale infusion of state-of-the-art 
equipment into the nation's- industrial arts 
1 aborator i es. f 

e Mai ntenance and safety upgrad ing of f aci 1 i 1 1 es 
represent a concurrent need, particularly since 
many of these costs have been dfiifitCSc; for some 
1 1 me. 

• Implementation of desirable products/and developments 
such as' the highly acclai med nati onil standards for 
industrial arts has been significantly jeopardized. 

e Participation in A I ASA Activities hive been curtailed 
due to travel restriction, teacher work load increases 
as dedicated professionals attempt to compensate for 
shortages and reductions in numbers of extended 
contracts. ^ 

EfffiEil 

e Reduction of the industrial arts profession's £aD*.c.LiY. 
to change as evidenced bfl 

m bel eaguered teacher educat i on i nst i tut i ons * 

e reduced number of supervisors 
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p !«** support for i nservi ce and devel opmental 
.activities # 

Increased competition for school -funds within each 
system/bui lding* One* vocational education dollars get 
to a "school they may not be spent on vocational 
education, m 

Reduction of industrial art's ability to serve as 
"feeder** to vocational education because o-f the smaller 
number of classes offered as well as the lack of 
program support that incorporated such activity within 
'tWe funding criteria. Simply said, "money buys change, 
how much change do you want?** 
* . 

-Reduction in perceived worth of industrial arts due i to 
federal government's withdrawal. State and local 
administrators have a tendency to follow suit* 

Cost shifting to other categories of available budgets. 
This has the undesirable effect of diluting the 
achievement 'of the purposes i ntended for the other 
■ funding source. 
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TOPIC III 

ANALYSIS OF THE IMPLICATIONS OF 
THE VOCATIONAL AND ADULT EDUCATION CONSOLIDATION ACT 

3deau*££ at eceacxcd fuadiaa Ieyei.s 

"Aft*. 

Given th« needs of the nation for a skilled, technologically 
literal* workforce, and 'the eniuing needs of the industrial arts 
prof ess l oh together wi th those of i ts col 1 eagues i n the 
apprehensive vocational education delivery system, only one 
conclusion i s possible. S. 2325 simply does not propose to 
authorize enough money to add r the important goals ascribed to 

it. biotjt Dr. Henry David' s~ conclusions in the congressi onal 1 y 

* * 

mandated *Vocati onal Education Study (NIE, 1981). In referring to 
the Vocational Education Act. as subsequently amended, he 
indicated that it represented "an attempt to do too much with too 
little." Now, S. 2325 proposes to do even more with even. less, 
ts this a blueprint for success 0 

ltfy,2l fit Sy.gC&fcl Q.fifi3* is estimated that nationally 

vocational education would require 1 1 5 billion dollars to 
properly 'address its goals in the intense manner necessary 

*to meet national imperatives with maximum effect and 

-quality. * . ^ 

Lfivftl cf LQSlttatCLsl fiCfcSL . QgedS* Simi larly wel 1 

implemented, the industrial arts component alone would 

require 300,000,000 — an amount commensurate with the size 

of industrial arts in relation to the overall system of 

vocational education. Configured for maximum impact, this 

investment would be distributed among: 

e Personnel and"' leadership development and support (35 
' 4111 1 1 1 on ) 

*• - ■ 
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e Program and equipment support for mcrwstd 
technological rtltvinct (250 Aillion) 

« 

• Special , targeted projects and programs with national 
significance in the industrial arts arena (20 million) 

e eiuttacLoi ice eccfeitss 

The proposed bill jeopardizes the necessary ongoing federal 
presence in vocational education. Since a life of only two years 
is proposed, if 1 enacted the bill would send a signal to states 
indicating the 1 ack of federal commitment to vocational education 
and of the government's bankruptcy of belief in the ability of 
vocational education to contribute significantly to the solution 
of the national problems of: training enough human resources to 
meet defense and industrial needs, 'and of meeting the needs of 
its citizens for effective occupational choice, capacity and 
technological literacy. / 

The bill radically changes the distribution pattern of funds 
once they reach a state. I ] 

e Administrative costs are reduced to 4V. (from 10%) at a 

time when the industrial arts prof essi on's most 

challenging problem is leadership, at state and 

- — ■ national—- supervi sory positions., 

e State personnel will require inservice % training 
(Hansen, 1981) in order to enabl e them to meet- all the 
challenges this bill proposes to transfer tp the 
states. These include: 4 

e State level educational prioritizing • 
e Policy development on an increased basis 
e State program planning 

* e Evaluation and performance auditing 

• Programs of national significance would receive ST. of 
the appropriation, a sum which could amount to a five- 
fold increase, over current levels. Certainly this 
coul d effect a tremendous strengthening of the 
profession's personnel and curriculum development 
activity and of its research — but the allocation of 
such increases is not clear. To make effective use of 
these increased monies, it will be necessary to a.lgg. 
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decentral i z« the profession's research and development 
efforts and to establish some guidelines for the 
proportions allocated to curriculum development and to 
research. s 

■ The .bil 1 engenders a confusion of purposes. For 
example, adult education encompasses more than just 
vocational education, so why incorporate it in a' 
vocational education bill? Nor is the^bill broad 
enough to encompass al 1 major human resource 
development programs. ' 

Another example of ^he confusion' of purposes is found 
in Part II, Section II (6) <9> where prevocational 
% /guidance, i ndustri al arts, and consumer and homemaki ng 
r are proposed in a manner that could permit substitution 
of any one of these programs for all the otners. Each 
program named is important in terms of i^ts 
contributions to its client's and hence legislation 
should call' for their availability in parallel 
freestanding form. No one path is appropriate for all 
youth in this diverse natic 

Mechanically the legislation would require some changes to 

insure effective state level vocational \programmi ng. We 

recommend: 

e Requiring that the proposed use report (i.e., formerly 
the state plan) identify how funds are equitably 
distributed amortfl aLL service areas Sin & the 
comprehensive vocational education del i ver y*^ystem, 

e Inclu sion of a de finition for industrial art s as 
provided in PL 94-482 as subsequently amended. 

In concl usion on the topic of the Vocati onal and Adul t 

Education Consolidation bill, note our perception that the bill, 

while it is undoubtedly well intentioned, is founded on. a set of 

premises that are inadequate and in some cases simply wrong. 

Just note for example the administration's claim that the pi\\ 

will reduce federal administrative burden/paperworh , , and 

implicitly therefore, costs. What actually would occur is that a 

massive shift of responsibility and work would be transferred to 

the states. Naturally the costs would also, have to be assumed by 
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• * 

the states* essentially the funding and account abi l i ty 
•echanises now centralised would have to be replicated in each 
state. Because of the newness of the process as well as its 
technical requirements, more effort than^eVer before will need to 
be invested — a situation that is counterproductive to ' the 
intent behind the bill* Any economies of scale will be lost and 
the c^**biiity of f ocussi ^nationwide effort on any objective 
will be severely impaired — and all at a time when fiscal * 
conservation t and the efficiency and effectiveness af government 
is of vital concern 1 
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• TOPIC IV 

/ 

CONSIDERATIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

♦ 

School failures, unemployment,' and the isolataon of youth 
•from positive engagement with the rest of our society have 
affected our nation* s product! vi ty. Industrial arts, as the 
basic general element of vocational educatiqp, provides most 
students with their first opportunity to develop the basic skills 
they need for the world of work. Laboratory experiences in 
industrial arts involve *ork with industrial tools, materials, 
and processes. Public school industrial arts programs motivate 
youth to stay in school longer and enter the labor market at a 
later age, better prepared for the world of work. For school 

drop-outs, industri al arts programs provi de fundamental tool 

A 

skills and knowledge, and ease their eventual return to the study 
of academic or advanced vocational subjects. 

The current D.S. economic situation demants greater work 
productivity and a revital i zati on of our industries. Industrial 
arts programs teach students about wor king in an industrial 
organisation; understanding themselves and others; motivation for 
work; interpersonal rel ationships;" on-the-job communi cations; 
using creativity on the job; authority and reso«<is^bj^ityy; 
problem solving; coping with organizational conflict and change; 
leadership; and adapting and planning for the future. Our 
country's youth must learn to cope with life's economic realities 
and make meaningful contributions in a goods-producing/service- 
or left ted society. 
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Industrial arts promotes vocational and technological 

exploration. It allow* -For the creation of self and societal 

understandings. In addition, industrial arts leads to the 

developaent o-f skills that cut across many different areas o-f 

human endeavor including gainful employment 1 Such functional and 

application skills include learning to learn; coping with change; 

developing technological, economic, and cultura\ literacy; 

promoting hi se consumer behavior; providing occupational 
\ 

orientation and exploration; practice with thought processes 
lnvjjpying d»c 1 %\ qn-mak 1 ng and problem-solving; dealing with 
authority and responsibility; and developing values that will 
serve as a bSsis -for making meaningful contributions in an 
Increasingly sophisticated technological society. 

Vocational education has a major responsibility for 
producing individuals' with an understanding and ability to 
function effectively in our technological society. Industrial 
arts programs have had a long tradition of supporting vocational 
education in meeting this crucial responsibility/ 

There are six groups of recommendations that, in, our view, 
need to be considered in establishing legislation pertaining to 
comprehensive vocational education and to the role of industrial 
arts as an essential component of such a system. Specifically, 
ancf based upon the preceding testimony, the industrial arts 
profession seeks consideration of its recommendations, listed in 
orde/~ of group priority, in the areas oft 

legislative provi si on for i ndustri al arts 
• ^leadership and personnel development 
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• teacher short age and teacher education 

• industrial arts program support (in the schools) 

• program improvement/support services 

• data collection and analysis 

1. Retention of industrial arts' identity and specific 
wording that defines industrial arts (as per. PL 94-482) 
and adding new, wording that describes industrial arts' 
eligibility for vocational funding on the same basis 
and in the same manner as all service areas* 
Industrial arts needs to continue be eligible for both 
programmati c and support servi ce funding. 

2. That "designation of industrial arts' role as an 
essential component of a state's comprehensive 
vocational*, education delivery system be called for in 
each state's program use report (state plan). 
Spc 

:apacity of •industrial arts as an 
expl eratory/prevocati onal service to provide "front 
end" services, treatment and preparation of vocational 
education's inputs is enhanced in each state. 
Changing the specific wording of the proposed bill's 
(S. 2325, .Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation 
Act of 1982) Part II. Section 125 (6) (9) to read: 



each state's program use report (state plan;. 
Specification of an essent i al Ji loor funding amount tc 
insure the capacity of *"industr i al arts as ar 



(9) Providing programs of consumer and home economics 
education; industrial arts education; and 
prevocational gui dance. 
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3. A provision be Added to insure incorporation of i 
tiachir education activities Un targeted areas to 
address shortages and/or pressing technological 
demands) | program support (equipment and renovation for 
technological purposes) | leadership and .personnel 
development; service ana specific state leadership! 
and ^curriculum development and implementation, in the 
' list of activities eligible for funding. Furthermore, 
it should be clear that industrial arts activities in 
the listed areas, and were they contribute to the goals 
*° erf vocational education in its comprehensive sense, be 
aligible for funding. 
6. That future vocational legislation provide the federal 
agency responsible -for vocational education with « 
clear charge to implement * m«Jor public and private 
sector information campaign to generate national 
momentum towards recognition of the central ity of 
technological J^iteracy to our nation's survival. 

6ts&&ffiiDd**i&o ficia »2i L.§fis*sr.stJiB and escsMasl figvgisnfflsDi 

1. That the legislation specifically provide, for each 
program' defined within it, for full time and service 
area specific program leadership within the federal 
agency responsible for vocational education and that 
for Industrial Arts, because of its large enrollment, 
at least two such people be designated. 
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\2, That fifteen targeted-purpost industrial arts teacher 
trai n ing t nmti tutes akin to the sue cessf ul ND£A 

w 

institutes be instituted on an annual basis. 

Ut ciraaatQ**. st tbc iUts iayeix 

1. That the legislation, or its regulations, cal 1 for 
specific full-time leadership, in numbers commensurate 
nith the sire of the^area's instructional staff and 
student involvement, in each service area. 

2. That each service area hrave a full-time supervisor 
designated to provide leadership and support to , youth 

t 

participating in that area's vocational • 'student 
* *' 
organ i z at i on (s) . 

/ 

3. That provision be made to support a leadership 
development and planning cadre in each service area. • 

4. That inservice workshops be provided in a manner to 
make it possible for aj.1 teachers to participate, 
without incurring any additional financial burden, in 
state cadre-planned in service programs. The cadre's 
initial charge would be to plan "for — state 
modification/adoption and implementation ofthe national 
standards for industrial arts and through them address 
the most' urgenV concerns in their state. 

SUOBfi£& 

Wi ttccnjffliDdx *£ tdt oaiiSD*! level i 

1. That a program of fellowships, grants, and national 
student loans be* instituted to encourage 1,000 new 
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person* to enter the industrial arts teaching 
profession over a three-year period. 

2. That an Industrial Technology Exchange Teacher Corps be 
established and supported to provide for an ongoing 
exchange between industrial arts' education and business 
and industry. 

3. That industrial arts teacher education institutions' be 
declared eligible for vocational equipment fund support 

* in a manner comparable to that of the other vocational 

t 

servi'ce areas. 
CS&ommgndi. »£. £h S £1**5 Ley e l_: 

1. That each state experiencing ^documentable industrial 
arts teacher shortages be empowered to conduct short" 
term Emergency Industrial Arts Teacher Training 
Programs supported by federal vocational funds and that 
these be offered to potential industrial arts teachers 
at no cost other than a »1,000 obligation. This 
obligation would be cancellable upon documentation of 



one year of Industrial Arts teaching in the state 
offering the program. This program should be designed 
tb effectively retrain teachers with certification in 
oversupplied areas, to bring to full certification 
.industrial arts, instructors substandard credent i als, 
and to ?rain industry derived personnel for 
instructional responsibilities. v ^ 
That state agencies for vocati^ 
cooperatively with state agencies 
and, in conjunction with the stal 



education work 
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caqVe, evolve a plan for the instrvict support 6f 

practicing industrial arts prof essionals. 

3. That through the immediately preceding state level 

proviiiom, local strategies be developed to provide 

J 

for the inservice education needs of industrial arts 

practitioners, including those ljess than fully 

certified (temporary, emergency, non-certif i ed) . Plans 

for this inservice are to involve the state industrial 

arts cadre in a significant role. 
♦ 

4. That teacher education facility development be 
identified as reimbursable (partially) when technology 
oriented cluster laboratories are being established. 

5. The designation of teacher trainee recruiting 
activities as eligible for reimbursement Jen targeted 
on fields identified a«^ being in under supply and that 
this include the promotion of Industrial Arts teaching 

" as a viable career for females and minorities* 

1. The development of statewide inventories of industrial 

arts facilities, classified in a manner compatible with 

federal data collection procedures, and their use to 

design a phased 5-year plan for systematic updating and 

\ 

facility renovation to insure technological relevance, 

i 

. safety compliance, and ease of accessibility. 
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That a provimion be incorporated «Wno that where 

I 

industrial arts demonstrably Contributes to one or more 
erf the goals for vocational education, there is ongoing 
f i meal support for syste«a£i c^ technologi cal upgrad 1 ng 
of industrial arts program equipment, and * that this 
mechanism incorporates >a with a priority for cluster- 
based laboratories* 

Flembers of this hearing committee encourage 
representatives of other House committees » particularly 

At 

those involved with, industry, finance and tax 
agislation,* to institute provisions that provide high 
technology producers and consumers wi th incentive for 
contributing, loaning or otherwi se convent entl y 
providing access to fitfttazQirttlfiCsCt ^technology 
4^yware to * school s of -f eri ng industrial arts and 
vocational education.* Consideration might even be 
given to the possiblity of requiring industry to 
automatically provide new hardware to schools as a 
matter of public responsibility. ? 
Consideration of ^ a piLot program to * Incorporate 
"tax work". The latter term meaning the possibility of 
an individual offsetting state and local' tax liability . 
by voluntary labor at an approved public project (e.g. 
infusing state-of-the-art technology and world-of-work % 
skills into the experiences of students Enrolled in 
industri al arts *nd vocati onal education. 
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MecjianUttS that stimulate information and technology 
networking In * manner that 1 inks the i ndumtri el 
arts or vocational education instructor to the never- 
ending mtream of technological developments in him/her 
particular field be provided in future legislation. 
With the increased investment in industrial arts' 
technology-based 1 aboratori es f that consideration be 
given to mechanism that provide incentive for the 12- 
month utilization of industrial art's facilities. 



i. That the National Center for Research in Vocational 
Education be funded to emtabl ish a national 
' clear inghoume and policy center on technology 

* education. 

That exemplary program provisions be reintroduced in^o 
futur*e vocational legislatidto in order to capitalize on 
the use of programs of demonstrated effectiveness' to 
k encourage change in the practice of industrial arts. 
Nominations for exemplary status need to be possible 
fro* theSield, from state industrial arts cadre's and 
from stat^ and national program supervisors. 
That curriculum development monies be specif ical ly 
allocated to the development of technology cluster- 
based activities suitable for nationwide infusion in a 
variety of industrial arts programs. Another example 
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of curriculum development * in areas of national 

^signif ictnct includes energy educat i on through 

industrial arts and vocational education. 

4. That a media development program be initiated to 

> generate classroom/laboratory program* that -fuse 

realistic depictions of industry's technological needs 

and developments with activities that address the goals 

* i 

of industrial arts and vocati onal education. 
,5. That a research project be instituted, under provisions 
similar to the projects o-f national significance 
system, ^Jto investigate and document the relationships 
between 

achievement. Validation of technological literacy's 
essent l al components, thei r measurement and 

enhancement by 'means of updated industrial arts and 
vocational education programs will need to be the core 
of thi s thrust- • 



n» investigate and document the relationships 

en^ technol ogi cal 1 i teracy vocat ional 



1. That the National Center for Education Statistics, 

4 

together with its codperating state agencies, 
immediately implement procedures that will provide, on 
a minimum of a biennial basis, a valid estimate of the 
total number of pupils, by state, grade <7-l2) level, 
and sex, that are enrolled in the industrial arts 
programs of our nation's public schools. 



0 
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That support be grafted the National Center for 
Education Statistic* to permit clear presentation of 

4 

industrial arts data and the reconciling of disparate 

4 

" reporting bases for industrial arts,. f # 

That state vocational data collection efforts encompass 
ill industrial arts enrollment (independent of 'the 
incidence of federal funding) and vocational student 
organisation (including the' American Industrial Arts 
Students Association) statistics of relevance to 

0 program planning and accountability* 
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Appendix A 

Statistical Supplement Describing 
,The Industrial Arts Enterprise in The USA 

May 14,. 19B2 



Table !. Overall StUnt broil mi t it hew trial *rts 

tutor oi stunts etrelled » itdttitriaJ iris srogrees ail their 
proportie* tf total enroll beat, tr"" 7-12, U.S., pefilic 
wcatdarv Kktolit 1148-41, 1940-41, 1172-73, Fill im. 



TNT 

* 


Total O.S. Secondary 
(7-12) EtrolliMtCD 


lodestrielArts 
Earollent© rercnt af 
Total 




•,907,133 


" i,7i2,242 


25.51 


1940-el 

* 


11,732,742 


3,341,499 


21.71 




* 11,577,234 


> 

5,724,131 


30. n 


fill 1971 


11,549,000®* 


4,040,000® 
5,440,000(7)© 


31.01 
27.91 



txr Total enroll ant by grade m public, alnentary, an* 
secondary schools* Fall 1979: froi Oigwt of Educatiw 
Statistics: 1911, labia 30, p. 40. 



firrit 



Nuabar (in thousands) 



7th 
ttk 

1th 

1 0th 
Jlth 
I2tb 



3,121,000 
3,148,000 
3,516,000 
3,527,000 
3,241,000 
2,949,000 



Total 



H|54», 



000 



b* Estidate M nrollant in industrial irts m 1979 based on 
trends 1141-73. 'Application of this percentage to '7-12 
/ eftrollMnfc totil ltfl yitldi an ntioate of 4,040,000 
\ - students ia* industrial arts. 

c, totalled Htiaation procedurn are described m following 
page. - , 

Sarin ? ; 

\. U.S. Nparttett oi Education, national Canter Jor Education 
/ .Statistics, Hgnt'of Education Statistics, ifll, Table 43, 

P. 52. ; 

2. Report of iadostrial arts state and territorial sorvey data 
for 1910-81, Rarca 1*2. 
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ESTIMTUtt HtOCOtXi YiEUl* TOTAL W!TQ STATES 

iwusrm «t$ ELOBn«T m secfimr 



Overall ileetltary ait* itcedry ttriUteat (117W0) for 
fUtn reptrtU| Jtital iaitstrial Arti earolltetti eera 
ulctlatH iuh takli 45, p. 34, Haul 9i EtetllW 
-J&ilfUai 1111' f»tWH IWHiHI. 

toe* 

Tto tercertaie Intwtrial Arti eortUaeati (froa Ubii 2) 
rtprtwntrt of lit rttortmo, itttt* 1 total ileeeatary ni 
wcortary earollttot, «ai fetertiaH to hi 13.13. 

mi * 

Hit total tltmtary *a< wcoadary wrolltent Ifrot Talc 43, 
I. 54, fiilfii 2! Edition SUtittict: JHJUx rtitii irt 
rtfarUftt. IMottrial ArtVwroUawt, u Taelt 2, mi calculated 
tt It 12,211,577. 

fotrth 

Itowtriai/irti torollatot ii tat aet-rtiorting ttitts mi 
tttiaatH iy( aelUilyino. tot iirticiHtion riti (for rttortuo. 
itatetl of 1D.13 titts tat dcriYtd tlttactary mi lecoofary 
earollecit (for tot-rtportiag itattfJ of 12,211,577. Tail 
, yitUrd an tstWt of tbtir Infastrial Arti earollatet of 

i;t«,«3. 

Tbtrtfort, t)Mr6.sr total tleiwtan"wa\jK0ft4ary Uiuitriil 
Arti wrolltent u tstmtcd coostrvatlvily to It 3,154,731 ♦ 
l,403,t33 * 3,440,371. >, 
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Tate t lUMt/ul kit twill wot ir Ui t 117M1t# 

St*tt Ufortrt fc&dH Mi NM-feftlri EartlltMt ' bportrt FvatfH Urolleeet 



* lUlf 


Fetal t* 


TotaJ 


bit 


Fetele 


ToUl 


Altttu 4,441 


0 

710 


. .5,431 


• 


* * 




Ulifornii 401,721 


77,411 


487,417 


i5f, m 


33,015 


112,214 


list, tf Col* 




135, 1280 






114,117© 


FlcrUi 








6tor|ii 41,741 


17,214 9 ^ 


71,045 
3,471© 








lUwn 




3,371 


285 


3,444 


U*ho 11,212 


3,172 


23,114 


1, 213 


255 


1,538 






210,511© 








Uttecty 




33,141© 






15,174© 


Lmuciim 27,130 


3,121 


30,151 
21,000© 


25,731 


2,113 


27,124 N 


lUitt 










fUryltfd 73,411 


11,117 


13,308 


154 


30 


184 


Hm. 70,407 


15,051 


15,444 






V 


Ihwesoti 203,000 


57,000 r 


240,000 






iitsissippi 17,465 




24*247 
132,511© 


11,tv5 


4,442 




Itistouri 




87' 


(0,300© 






4,000 

»,wo© 


1,350 


1,437, 


ftevtdt ' /* # 








L 


*e» HiK. 12,541jP^ 


„ J, 151 


13,701 








**» Jtfitr 304,5/^ 


121,134 


428,410 


4,200 


6,200 


1M00 


In fttxico 










io,ow© 


Nt« York * 




400,000© 








north Ural. 11,310 


3,431 


21,741 






J 


North .tatti t 






3,015 


* 470 


3,745 


Ohio 217,141 


* 77,200 


375,041 








QrtgoA $4,140 


* 11,141 


44,721 






273© 


tai$ylvtti*31 1,135 


120,114 


431,231 


4,010 


2,044 


4,154 


Ntrti ftico 41,131 * 


4,414 


53,522 
1,574© * 


41,138 


4,484 


53,522 


South Carolina 










Tmxifut 31, 1S& 


24,100 


45,250 
110,000© 


38,000 


22,000 


40,000 


km 




44,877 


15,144 


82,023 


tit U 45.7JO 


10,300 


54,000 


8,113 


1,450 


10,343 


Vertwt 




20,537© 








Virgin Ulw4s 




1,443© 






1,443© 


VlrjUu 14,701 


13^728 


108,437 


48,004 


4,158 


54,142 


tyoeii^ ' 10,154 


1,427 


11,781 








njTMi. 2,134,713 


512,224 


3,110,240® 


434,718 


19, 411 


481,514® 


StltK 












tesforiinf II 20 


20 


33 


24 


24 


33 



I o4 ToUl ' *78.31 21.71 ® 81.31 18.71 ® 

liwtifiailt 07 fender 1 



fwdrt Indtitnal irts represent* 17.41 of 1971-80 reported total i Mistrial irtt enrollment 



tftm On ftllonne, page 

• ^ t 

i ' « 
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K&li Tillt 2, CMttMH 

ft. Mtstifutlt total It |tn«ff , fuotfrt i*i wfatfrt: 2,7»,f31 
I. ItMtifiible total it ftofcr, fenlrt: 534,40 (4*4,711*1,^1) 
c. Iftticitn tot ft] ii tfc we-itttntihajit r»*ir jrofortiow 

4. TU 21.71 fttalt «rolUwt u all rtfortttf inrftstrtftl trts (rttrt lata ky 9»d» 

if atailailt), reprtKQti tort Ua* tiic^ttt 10.il reported »y Rolf H* feifsbtrt, in kit 
Septtftter 17 tnti**y (*ee M u Corrttt Iitues in YociUwll Etfocitiw, lttOK tott 
ttat In lata rrierrrt only to tt i*tu*trul rts earoUmrti it iwtjtotioni offering fwt or 
tort vocational frofrut. 



Itiort of incwtnal arti statf and territorial survey data for 1WH1. /Urck W2. Tailts 4 »< 5, 



tat* 



11 «<■ 12. 



/ 




t 
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Itilt J. Itfutria) */ti brtJliMt Prtttm It SrUt lertl, 
frttrtilr F*** 1*4 kn fWaIIt fwiti 3 

1177-1171 1 



117M171 2 



I. A. 



LA. 



LA. 



Eftnlimt te. tf Esrillmt No. tf 
fir lit to FH FoUj SUtn Frt F«tt Statu 



brtllant to. tf 
FH F«Ms Stitn 



M 
4 



C 101,010 12 C 2,430 



11 
12 



C 431,37* 

' C 411,731 

c iu t m 

C 303.W3 

C 251,013 

C 221,314 



If C 34,743 

1? X 72,711 

II C 13,151 

II C 57,217 

14 C 40,434 

14 C 31,114 



C I 

I 2 

f o 

C ft 

R I 

F 0 

C 54,713 

II 4,231 
F M2 
C 34,143 
II 3,321 
F 571 
C 25,584 
II 14,3ft 
F 1,315 

C 22,471 

? 

C 17,474 

II 3,311 

F 444 

C 14,458 

II 2,510 

F 381 



5m if C 2,ltt,412 

ttTlllttftt 



C 353,114 



C 150,055 
n 21,171 
F 4,427 



*• & ntfrtrtUm . ft» ttcwplett 4ata reef ivtd to not proviif « 

accural notation »wy itfwtrii! tfts ftd«tt actual ly 

wrollH ii tto rettrtri ytif*. 

C • CMtinri ult ftult ttrtjlltnt rtport ut Vtyirittly ifotifiablf 
ty fnftr. N ■ retort* wit eortllrtet. F * rrportri ftwlt etrolltetit. 

Stree t 

1. Staniirts *tr Industrial Arts rVttru* Project: Attort tf Scrvey Data. 
Sefteater lift, p. 41 < 

i 

2. ttttrt t* Ueeitrial Arti State *U Territorial S^tty lata for WtVM. 
Xarct t«, Table 14, p. 30. 
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luk «r<r Nf>om o* Mttrul ArU 






h Carrwt Itytt of U*h*in 




ti Sciutt 


Itiftdoi 


Exttfl«TT 

Sitfli 


UhU 


Esttfltry 
Sutli 


txryxn tf twporttatf 


Rrt>on4tfltt 


ftnionltntt 


ftttforitntt 


litostritl 

*tt C BC t 


C SC > 


c sc r 


C SC f 




Still ii ttols 1 1 1 

Prtvtlt ttchaujl 2 2 2 
boalrift ui skill 


l k l 1 
2 2 2 


i i i 

4 2 2 


1 1 1 

3 3 3 


4 4 


IlKtvtr «•< irttln 3 3 3 
crt*tift tallftt # 


I 3 3 


I 3 3 


5 2 2 


3 1 


tmlcf •ortty Ul* 4 5 4 

«Tt tlM IfttKlttt 


5 7 5 


> 2 5 4 


2 t * 




tad* prtllw 5 * f 
ulritf skills 


4 5 1 




7 4 5 




% JUit t>f«r»H tduc»- 7 1 S 
titsal-flctiititiQQi!* 
ctoicts 


* f 4 


t 4 4 


1 5 4 




trmU tfevocitiw 14* 
«i nitritncrs 


? S i 


7 7 l' 


4 7 ' 




MmttnJ tKhmcal i * * 
csltvrt 


7 1 7 


4 11 ? 


* 11 


, 1 1 


Prwto fKitionil 10 7 1 
triUiM 


11 4 f 


10 f 7 


11 ! 
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rail 4. Ttt Hr$n*\ ti Ufett/Ul Art ft taccfttots erf ft-iicifils, fcutftoct Coortuitorf, 
ctotiHri *M Ufcstrul Artf Hfvtmt OtJirpirtMs 11 Kutot ai Emoliry S«ples 



Uflk rfer t* ta?ost$ erf Iitfcrtml fcis 





It frmxt H?tm if E*9hi»s 


ty Util kfrct erf Ei*»un 


Cotptrisw 

to Sctatt 
I ftllty 




JU*4cs 
Si*lt 


SiAOlt 


*u4m 

Suple 




lit«stn*l 


topoiitatt 


trspountt 


fttsporitntl 






C K t 


C SC P 


C fiC F * 


C SC f 


T f 


DtYiltf cotswtr 
tacntl tt^t ia4 
WrKUtlcas 


fi 11 10 


1 11 10 


1 t 10 


12 I 10 


4 » 


SfVflOf A3 

uftitrsttfttfiiif of 

zUr tzttr 
ti tftkflolofy 


21 12 1! 


10 10 11 


a 10 u 


10 10 12 


M ' ftl 


Uo<rnt*U til 

UpllCltlM 9* 
MthtUtlCS , 


12 10 12 


12 12 12 


12 12 12 


» 12 11 


1 'm 


* r 




111, 


m 


in 





t C * l»4astrt«l Arts Chiirjtrwo; CC » Cuitact coorrfirutor; f * Prueipil; 7 * T«Khrr. 

1, 2. Stwdarti fx Utaitru! Arts Pro*r*i Project: ftffsrt erf Survey Diti, Stptttber 
IW, hilts 4 m1 S, p. 25, p. 2t. 
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T*tt 5. IttUttwtJuy Ntvttt Ufestml Jrti ul Otfctf rYjtfiti it fcrcmri 4y rVitct>ili f 
SuUwtt Cttrtuttiri ui lMvstrut Arti Ouirjfrion*. ttstonfots «er» uki<: 

ii ro«r niaiot, itdwtnal arts is tost surly alliH «ttk ifcici om of t»c ftHo«t%| citttorm' 

fvrcnt of Itfivttali *M*tt4ut (AdJvitrt Frnuwcy) 

rritciiili tutoct CiiirtcrsoQS 

Hum bttaliry X*a*o« EiMtl*ry Xuriot lietflary 

union supit supu $1*1* u*tw $**■!« s*siu 



Uocitiw Sl( 49.4 42.1 41.2 53.4 50.3 

Moratory 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.2 0.0 

fctp. for 

<K-ttCit« 44.4 50, # W.I 34.$ U.0 31.4 

Vcc-ttch't* 0.0 0.0 11.2 22.4 10.2 10.5^ 



TOTALS 100.1 100, 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 

I t?*pofl4ifi9 374 154 441 170 445 172 

Mfjft Admtri frn«tncy u liui oo fwcrnti^t of rH|oi»i*wti only, uiftiftf cam dtletri. 

\W£ti Staalvi** for litfMtrul Arts rVoorii froJtct: trport of Survty Data. Stitttter lttO, 
M. 32, 33 , 34. 
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Uitt 4. 0»m* it fctiiwi CoofliMtof » m tfct NtMt|il of Utwtnia Art* fir IrMkiif 
Stirtttrpil till* i* Uu\t% 



*Hw ffMt a Ht»t^l^° T« iilim irtfsstrul arti it* 
fr *rrUi*| torn ittnotyjin rol« for frta!*'' 

IMMR SJm£ UWLAIT SWfU 







CI 




US 


ta 


w 




FtfQ 


nt£Q 




FJtEfi 


FIEQ 




wtbtual 




u> 


id 




(I) 


III 




2 


0.3 


0.3 


1 


0.5 


0.4 


uttu 


57 


7.1 


1.5 


14 


7,3 


t.l 


AoOrati 


321 




47.1 


72 


37.7 


41.1 


Vtry feet 




40,3 


43,3 


13 


44.5 


41.4, 




41 


4.8 




11 


1,1 




TOTALS 


711 


wo.o 


100,-0 


111 


100,0 


100,0 



Jjjrjj: SttAtfirtft for litovstrul Proo/us frojtct: 
Rtiort of Survey Data* SrtUiotr 1110. Tabit 
31, I, 74. 
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UtU h UftlUtiMf Wttrut lMwitrul Arts it kuwUo itvtl 



Stcwiary 
14-12) School 
nth l*J»itml 
Arts Priorm 
Hoprw.) 



Uurtrw tf Nilic 
Schools tifprtn.) 




k, 2030 total schttls rtCtiviH vocitiMil iolliri lor 

iwkitml «rtt t CMStfTttivt tfltt 

I, J7W Ut*J ouioui «««atf it cciocls (4-12) nccivlM 
frtrral TOcittMil «olli/s for udmtrul arts, tpptr hut 



k 

Atiusint iirttciMttoA ritt Ul.H) »• T«A1« I aiplm tt mo* 
rtttofttfigf statts, ttt iuimi laktly ooobtr of iKondih 
scroll 14-12) rtctiritf fidtril fvto'lif for iMuitrul arts 
u ill if tht UhiM Stitts «xil< It UI.JI i 20,434) « 1740 N 




StiMiris for Industrial Arts Education r>i?r4is rrijecti 
ttoort if Sorvty lata, Stptt^bor MO, i. 11. 

Hijort of Industrial Arts Stltt and Tern tor ill Sumy Data 
for IW-II. Karen ll\ 1W2. **M ititti rtsiondini.. 
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Tali I. *«Mr tf inmUfi kwotf Oftaruf rtdtr«lly 

fe»-ff*tr«llr*f«ltt lafestrwl Vti, fey St at r* fir - 



St at 


Total 5tC0O«ary 


Secondary Sci 


Sk $Cb alt* 


(J 


f SrtooU 


«lU IA 


Fed t for U 






442 


11 


45 




AlaftU 


103 


10 


4 




Arkansas 


400 


100 






Cah4troia 


1014 


1014 


215 


4. Ill tie 35 rtptrtifttj states, 74.11 of tit 


CtlvUo 


4*1 


400 


0 


secondary tchoilf tffer Udustrlal artl 


DtltiMM 


47 


*7 


10 


covritt. 


3ut. tf Col. 


49 


32 


32 




Sttriw 


3*1 ' 


244 


145 


9. Of tie reported 10,411 seconl'ary schools 




37 


37 


0 


offermc, industrial arts courses, 11.31 


I Hi 


. 459 


245® 


11 


received lott federal tooey. 




m 


15! 


35 




Indiana 


371 


341 


0 


c. Only tit states *»t* cctilete data tfcoth 


Kntucky 


377 


its 


75 


tctil mttier of secondary school t and nuioir of 




217 


214 


5 


secondary schools »ith industrial arts) 


Hunt* at a 


*50 


135 


0 


Art resetted io this table. Statu nth 


Hiisouri 


49* 


* 411 


0 


partial responses (AZ, \\, Fl, 1L, LA, M, Hi, 


M 1*1 if Iff l 




> 251® 


22* 


h£, KH, NY, SC, SB, HA), »eri cuttri, 


RMttA* 


172 


132 


0 


', 

d. leit tftiutt feased on eianftticn of 




53 


55 


0 


Ht« jtritr 


T ?0 


720 


50 


forvix responses. 


t*t» IftllCf 


W 


1*2 


, 0 




Mcrtk fiatita 


251 


142 


Q 




Ait 


1151 


1151 


0 






142 


24? 


0 


Stawitrdt for Industrial Arts Education 




23* 


220 


0 


Prof ran Project: Report af Survey Data. 


PtuiylvMia 


- W 


1« 


1 


Seitetber l1t0, table 20, i. 50. 


Puerto lico 


314 




A 




Timittt 


473 


300 


300 




Tna* 


:m 


1015 


0 




VlfNflt 


7? 


72 


'0 




VU|l»U 


411 


441 


403 


V 


»*tt V»r|»»u 


331 


IK 


24 


t 


ViU»tin 


314 


314 


331 






74 


74 


15 




tfir|m itlu^i 


t 


• 1 


3 




TiniL 35® 


15,122 


11,201 ' 


2050 





i 
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rait 1. imwti Uftaritarv F«Uttm A**ili»It i% Scbtdi, hfvtti 
»T IMwtrul Arts Omrptrv*% 



Uftorittntt 




3i SMp It 


ElMfllTf Suplt 


CMAt 


1 

but 


Dwot 


I 

Cam 








/ 




CoMtrvctioi • 


141 


— 


5? 


41.0 


Criftt 


137 


27,3 


50 


34.7 


Br«fti*f 


211 


34.1 


S3 


57.4 


Electricity 


144 


* 53.1 


44 


41.7 


•lictrauc* 










Smril Itfvstrul Arts 


24? 


41.3 


M 


44.4 


Srtpftlc^rts 


101 


21.4 


5t 


41.0 


Mom mftMici 


41 


1.1 


24 * 


14.7 


IntatrttJ Mttfiili 


21 


2.4 


7 


4.1 


*fl< prx«m 










^Mw^ Kttr irt^ 


it 




34 


25.0 


RtUlft 


271 


55.7 


13 


57.4 


PUltKt 


10 


14.0 


41 


21,5 


POttf /MltMOtlvt 


144 


Zf,l 


40 


42.4 


ttttUAlCl ^ 










Ktitarck &i 


« 

j 


1.9 


1 




<tvtlopat*t 








Strvict titauttry 


3 


0.4 


1 


0.7 


6t4tr*l ««*s 


301 


41.5 


11 


43.2 




23 


4.4 


4 


4.2 


f^ortc** Industry 


23 


4.4 • 


1 


5.4 




53 


10.4 


14 


1.7 


Ml tttMlf 










Qtltr j -.lustful Arts 


21 


5.1 


22 


15.3 



ft t* cues 

illM 501 144 

tu%\*q 211 47 



5SS££|* Staolarls fir Industrial Arts Promt; fteport of Surviy lata, 
StftNfttr MO, Taalf 12,, i. 132. 
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' tillt 10. tMutf ui Art* ttut UNMtry FitUttm IttortH ty fcn#ttditi 
* lifcstrul kU burp* mi irm EiWfltfy, *»**• «< . 
frrtrUi Supltf 



taUot Eiwpliry 1 fercwt rf 
Suflt Suilt Totil® Tttal 



Ms 141 1,031 ' 13.4 

fciirtl torts 
toots ttcfcMlOfy 
Qtrtr wots 

CfiUs / 410 12* « 715 M 

Art rtrtUft— 

lomtrul cr*fti 
Uitfctr 

Ttitilti 
Otfctr Crifts 

Fifti* 917 212 1,744 23.0 

Arciittctiril drifts*! 
Ine/ifUrt ftoMtry 
IrtHiif 'trdwolHT' 
, £i<t»etri»i <r*iui 
' IftteitriAl lisift 

RfCfeMICll tfrtttlftt; 11 
Ttcftfttcil illustrstion 
' Othtr trim* * * 

Eltctrmty/tltctrooics 357 114 5!f 7.1 

Electricity 
Electronics 
Otfeer EE 

Ustrvttttition "* 

Sri^ic Arts 411 147 771 10.2 

tart ocr i?*y , * y 

rrtitiif 
CMMUlCttlMS 

btrtj I Hm 332 111 9U M 

Ftui »wtf 

Attt mcimics <, 
tetr/nti 

rMtr Mdusics \ 
TrjBtfOftition * v ^ 

rwtr trutfOPfiitloa * 
OUtr sW * 
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f . * - « 

Tiiit )0. Utettntl *rti felt utontry fuihUn ttnrtrt ly ftttsiMiit 
tmiinH Iwwtrul Art* Cfcirttrwas *r« Emplvy, tuJtt ul 
^ OvtrUl Sutlt* 



/ 



tot* Einplify Prcwt tf 

Sutlt SufU Tota<T> , Ittd 



Ufcstritl litem) I I *Ktsm M B W M 

'litMrical cMtrtl 

Ctttr latest, utmili I tracmci 



1 Ktattictviat V frfttetifo W 23 152 2,0 

RiU» ■ i.OH 242 l f ttt 22- 1 % 

lateral aettlt 
ftttil* atduauf 
Mil ttdwwlaiy s 

„ $Utt Mtll 

•fltlna, 

, fUMUt^ • Ill «* 224 1,0 

Piatt a ci tKhoolofy , 
Otttc- plistici ^ 



II Ualid) 4,W 1,217 7,541© * 

- a, Titil inclata lakoratonti rttortH (fc«t not Jifriyri) iy AIASA 
laaalt. 

Ssktt* 

J * Stuart for Industrial Arts Progrtat h-ojtcti ttptrt of Sarwy Data, 
$Htti6rr WO, Tablt », pa. 
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t !<t.f i.. Mir at F«lil *Kt.»tN i**witnii Vt» ttltltri n 1175-W, ly SUtt, IS tutor til ty StiU S«JWTi»or* 



iWt<D \r,k-n& m-ift, U7V*o® 



* 

St4tl 


lilt ftMlt 






fmlr 


Total 


Rile 


ftult 


ToUl 


fUll FtMli 


Total 


AlttJu 


120 


2 


122 


140 


4 


144 


1S5 


4 


111 


172 t 


110 


AUtti 




1 


111 


210 


) 


211 


220 


1 


221 






It'.zom 


103 


3 


»04 


114 


2 


11* 


123 


1 


124 




715 




H 


1 


w 


100 


0 


100 


IM 


0 


IM 








479C 


55 


♦433 


4145 


101 


7041 ' 


7IU 


134 


7282 




7111 


Cilori&V 




i 


*4I < 


140 


t 


U1 


150 


10 


140 


■ 




CtOMttlCtX 


* 


- 


- • 


■ 




- 


1215 


1 


1221 






JiUm/i \ 


117 


0 


117 




0 


tw 


IW 


0 


110 






lilt Cfl. * 




3 


II! 


105 


T 




100 


3 


103 


■ 






413 ^ 


24 


U03~ 


114? 


23 




1233 


20 


1253 


11*1 * 31 


1229 


frorfi* 


1 


421 


511 


1 




511 


10 


511 


540 13 


553 




203 


0 


203 


220 


1 


221 


225 


1 


22k 


225 2 


227 


Unto 


247 


5 


2*7 


240 


0 


210 


241 


0 


241 


234i 0 


234 


111 1*011 














4424 


" 


4424 




* 






r 


2152 


2200 


1 • 


2203 


2240 


" 


2240 


72V 3 


2300 


1«M 


i«i 


i 


105? , 


.1051 


2 


1053 


1051 


5 


105* 


1044 3 


1047 


ItnWiy 




: 


552 


545 


3 


5«3 


575 


2 


577 


477 2 


471 
















530 
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Chairman Perkins. The next witness is Dr. JinvBrown. 
Go ahead. 

STATEMENT OF JIM BROWN, PRESIDENT-ELECT, NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SPECIAL NEEDS PER- 
SONNEL. UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA t 

Mr. Brown. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Jim Brown, assistant professor of vocational and technical 
education at the University of Minnesota, and I am currently presi 
dent-elect of the National Association of Vocational Education -Spe- 
cial Needs Personnel, which is an affiliate with 1,700 members 
within the American Vocational Association. 

I have also submitted a formal written statement for your infor- 
mation, but I would like to review the following key points at thiST 
time. 

Since 1968, vocational education, has, become more responsive 
and effective, serving handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited 
English-proficient population. The number of handicapped students 
served in vocational education has increased by almost 80 percent 
between 1972-73 and 1979-80. There has been a major shift from 
separate special programs to mainstreamed programs. ^ 

The National Center for Educational Statistics has reported that 
during 1979-80 over 2.5 million special needs students, both young 
and adult, were served by vocational education programs. That rep- 
resents over 15 percent of vocational education's total enrollment. 

However, we also acknowledge that problems do continuje to 
remain and do in fact deserve our attentiop...*- % 

I present the following points. Handicapped, disadvantagedfand 
limited English-proficient citizens represent a significant portio^ 
Americas population. Their number is far greater than the 2.o mijf 
Hon people that we are now serving in vocational education, 
many as 25 to 30 percent of school-age individuals and young 
adults may be special needs persons who could in fact benefit from 
vocational education. Unfortunately, many of these poeple are cur- 
rently suffering from very high unemployment rates. 

For example, among inner city minority youth, up to 46 percept 
of those people are typically unemplbyed. 

The failure to adequately fund and to deliver vocational, special 
needs programs will in fact deny these special needs learners their 
rights ana opportunities, to receive training and to become mean 
ingfully trained citizens. Thus they become contributing members 
of our society. 
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It would seem to be. a very false economy at this point to de- 
crease special needs program funding for short-term gains and 
' ' incur maj<fr long-term "expenses required by the variety of long- 
term, very experisive social services. 

For example, it now costs us over $13,000 per year to incarcerate 
an adult. It costs over $40,000 a^year to detain a juvenile in a juve- 
- nfle ward. Obviously the cost comparisons between special needs 
programs in the short-run and long-term programs are in conflict 
*My recommendation on this point is that future vocational edu- 
cation must continue to mandate programs and services for a vari- 
^ .£ty of special needs, youth and adult. 

The special set-aside programs for targeted populations need to 
be fully funded and maintained to assure vocational education for 
special needs_populations. The track record in the past, it has been 
clear, withoutthe mandate, the service does not happen. 

The next major point relates to fiscal problems. Public Law 94- 
482 assures that 30 percent of our basic State grants must be set 
aside for handicapped, limited English-proficient and disadvan- 
taged categories. The excess cost principle in this 'legislation has 
been the focus of much discussion and some States have even gone 
so far as to claim that such costs are very difficult to determine 
and to match in terms of tight local funding. 

However, we recommend that the concept of excess cost is funda- 
mentally effective, desirable, and viable. However, we do think that 
the legislation should, when revised, deal with developing more ac- 
ceptable, more easily implemented matching and excess cost proc- 
esses. That should be explored in order to allow the State means 
with which they can more effectively comply with these require- 
ments while at the same time still being assured of service for spe- 
cial needs populations. 

In addition to Public Law 94-482, there are a variety of other 
pieces of legislation which all focus at least in part on career-relat- 
ed needs of special populations, such as the Education for All 
Handicapped Children Act of 1975, Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1978, title I of ESEA. 

With declining resources and our increasing concern tor cost et- 
fectiveness and maximizing opportunity, we suggest; that close co- 
operation among related agencies and programs is highly desirable 
and hopefully unavoidable. Therefore, I recommend that you con- 
sider in the new vocational legislation ways of providing provisions 
for establishing more specific and extensive cooperation among 
agencies serving the handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited Eng- 
lish-proficient, in addition to the bilingual, migrant, and vocational 
rehabilitation CETA populations. 

Funds from other legislation hopefuly can be earmarked, such as 
to' support career exploration, prevocational and vocational educa- 
tion programs for the special needs populations. 

And we suggest that it would be very beneficial to provide and 
place a very high priority on coordinated planning efforts at the 
local arid State levels, not only at the Federal level. 

In the area of program improvement, we believe it has been es- 
tablished that vocational education must be capable of keeping up- 
to-date with rapid changes occurring in our society, as Mr Dyren- 
furth mentioned earlier. We must have and continue to have 
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modern equipment property fr^ned staff, and must be capable and 
in fact of doing effective evaluation and updating processes. 

It seems apparent man) States are failing to implement projects 
to improve services directly and indirectly to special populations. 
Focexample, in 1981 the National Institute for Education found 
thariocal special needs programs evaluations are too infrequent 
and do not c<Jme up to the quality of evaluations which are con- 
ducted in other programs. Therefore, we recommend the following 
for >our consideration, fhe expansion of State and local efforts to 
improve programs far special needs populations, the establishment 
of more extensive aad effective evaluation programs and services, 
the development of shifT and updating activities. 

Those are very much needed, as well as more effective and exten- 
sive research and curriculum/development. 

Effective programs and practices must be shared and.disseminat- 
ed more effectively and thoroughly than they are currently. Per- 
haps a national diffusion network, a more effective network of na- 
tional leadership, would help meet this diffusion. v 

Finally, teacher educators, like everyone else, need the funds to 
develop n£w and more effective, improved staff development proc- 
esses ancKactivities. 

A vocational philosopher by the name of Charles Prosser over 40 
years a^Tw as on the right track when he developed this theorem 
for vocational education. He established a perspective many years 
ago which can help us develop a philosophy for*serving special 
needs learners. 

He said in his language of the day that vocational education will 
be effective m proportion as it enables individuals to capitalize on 
their interests, aptitudes, and intrinisic intelligence to their high- 
est degree. A . 

He also said that vocational education will be effective in terms 
of delivering social services in the proportion to its meeting specific 
training needs of any group in the way they need it, so that they 
can profit from the instruction. . " 

He said' that vocational education wills be socially efficient in pro- 
portion to its methods of instruction ana its personal relations with 
learners if it takes into consideration the particular characterstics 
of those particular groups. 

Finally, he said that the administration of vocational education 
will on\y t be efficient in proportion to its elasticity and fluidity 
rather than its rigidity and standardization. ' 

Obviously 40 years later we are still talking the same story, but 
we are falling far short of living up |o the goals established in an 
earlier generation. 

My final comments. I believe sufficient Federal dollars are defi- * 
nitely needed to act as a catalyst to generate continued activities at 
the State and local levels. In recent years the State and local voca- 
tional education has begun to evolve past mere tokenism. That is 
in most part due to your benefits through 94-482. We believe Fed- 
eral legislative support must continue t£ provide substantive direc- 
tion and leVels of support for special populations, that the Federal, 
State and local partnership must be sustained, the long-term alter- 
natives in terms of social costs', and the impact in terms of produc- 
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tivity in these times is unacceptable and makes unreasonable de- 
mands on our resources. , 
Thank yqu. 

Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of James Brown follows:] 

Prepared Statement op Dr. James Brown, Presi dent-Elect, National 
Association op Vocational Education Special Needs Personnel 

Mr Chairman, Members of the CommiUee 



I aw Janes Vown, Assistant Professor of Vocational-Technical Education 
at the University of Minnesota and President-elect of the National Association 
of Vocational Education Special Needs Personnel, which is a 1700 member af- 



appreciate the opportunity to share with you and members of the Committee 
the current major concerns that our organization and the American Vocational 
Association have relative to serving special needs youth and adults in voca- 
tional education , 

Since the enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 vocational 
educators have been formally engaged in a major effort ta improve and expand 
job training programs for the handicapped, disadvantaged, "and limited English 
speaking citizens of our nation Throughout the 1960s and 1970s', the number 
of special needs individuals enrolling in vocational education programs 
has increased steadily. In school year 1979-80, the. National Center for 
Education Statistics report? that a total of 2,512,000 special needs youth 
and adults were served in vocational education programs These individuals 
comprised 15 31 of the total enrol Iment^n vocational programs 

The recently completed Vocational Education Study, which was conducted 
by the National Institute of Education, notes that the special needs set- 
aside provisions of P. I 94-482 constitute "a sound approach to attaining 
greater equality of opportunity (for special needs populations) in vocational 
education." Several other studies and position statements on the reauthoriza- 
tion of the VEA have noted the critical importance of maintaining and re- 
fining set-asides for national priority populations, and thereby ensuring 
that the individuals of our nation who face the most difficult barriers in 
obtaining employment receive* appropriate and expanded opportunities^ 
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to participate in voc#Oon*,l education programs 

Despite the growing efforts of state and local vocation*! education 
prog rms to these individuals several mghly significant issues a 

problems remain. Hy remarks w >11 focus upon four specific issues that 
deserve attention in the reauthorization of Title II (Vocational Education) 
of the Education Amendments of 1976 (P I $4-482) 

I have also attached to sty prepared statement a Fact Sheet which 
briefly describes the special needs students being served and the 
services provided in vocational education programs throughout the nation. 
This Fact Sheet also identifies the impact of the recent and' proposed - 
budget in the Federal budget for^xp/etftional education. 
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unserve^ and UiMersrrvfO tye< ui Needs PppuJ a_t ions 

The handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited English speaking citizens 
of our nation represent a significant segment of our population When one 
considers the special vocational education needs of disabled workers, the incar- 
cerated individuals, uroan and rural disadvantaged youth, native Americans, school- 
age handicapped youthi displaced homemakers» and others ■ it is clear that 
this population, which needs vocational education, far exceeds the 2 S 
million individuals that are served annually. Whsle specific incidence 
data nave not been compiled for all groups^ the special needs population 
needing vocational education may be *s high as 2$V-30i of the school-age 
aod young adult population The high unemployment rates we currently find 
among these populations (as high as 46* for minority, inner city youth) 
demand tha.t comprehensive and effective vocational programs and support 
services be'^avai 1 able to serve their "femployment-related needs. 

The Civil Rights Act of 1964 and other subsequent regulations and 
litigation have all assured special groups of access to and equality of 
opportunity in vocational education. Individuals with special educational 
needs have a right to participate fully and effectively in our publicly- 
supported vocational education programsat the secondary • post-secondary, 
and- adult levels Failure to provide and fully fund vocational-special 
needs programs will result in the denial of critical support servicesi 
training programs, and more importantly, the rights of special needs/learners 
to acquire the skills and knowledge they need to live and work independent 
of the social welfare system of our nation 

R^ccnnenMt 7. ^s-aure is'*>?o i>id njajlity vf <.du<.\:t* \ul ovport umt w 

it za irs £2X1 t i th.it euosequ-.nt vc^ition,U education le uslation sontmu 
v "un^i;'. t tv^w pit. v<» is * tne need a if izjl cus*iil n* ► dc 
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youth jtrui jdulz* n^n^l J*.t-i3id* it\,ir\irs ;>r tajyettfci pOfula&om 
mu»t t* matneuiwa jV i^/um* -i t.» wuirff acatw avi National 
tduaattcn systems i>, ztrvxn? ^e<rnl i-^^ulatwns . 



Fiscal Problems 

The present Federal special needs set-asides in P L 94-482 require 
that 30* of* the basic state grant be set-aside for handicapped, disad- 
vantaged, and United English proficient populations. These funds can only 
be extended for the "excess costs" involved in serving these youth, and ■ 
must be matched on a 50-50 basis with state and local funds The NIE 09&1) 
report notes that. ^ 

The excess costs requirements impose recordkeeping 
burdens that nany localities find difficult to shoulder 
Smaller and rural districts are especially hard pressed 
to account for excess costs and are therefore likely 
to be deterred from applying for and receiving funds... 
{p. xxxix) 
The NlE Report also acknowledges that: 

To repeal the excess cost requirement would mean thatJt^A 
funds could be used to supplant State and local funds that 
vocational education students with special needs are as 
entitled to receive as their more priviledged peers 
If set-aside funds are to guarantee effective equal 
opportunity for handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited 
English-speaking individuals; then some application of the 
principle of excess costs is necessary (p. VII 1-41 > 
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Prior to the 1976 /Vnenaments , the state and local contributions to the 
categonal programs for special need* students were extremely low, when 
compared to their contributions to the overall vocational education^ 
program. In 1974 and 1976 the Olympus Research Corporation estimated 
the average expenditure ratios (state/local funds to Federal funds) to 
be 2 2 Co 1 fo^ the disadvantaged and 1 1 to 1 for the handicapped Clearly, 
the 50-50 matching requirement in the VEA of 1976 was an effort to expand 
the fiscal commitments of states and local conmunities to serving special 
needs populations. ( 

In response to the matching requirements a variety of different 
approaches were used by states to assure the statewide match for both 
national priority programs. A number of states, because of limited 
state educational funds, chose to pass the matching requirement on to 
local districts totally. Other states were able to ear-mark state funds 
for special education and education of the disadvantaged to be used for 
the match. After two years several states were still concerned about the 
difficulties created by the match. As a result the Congress enacted P I 
96-46 which included a technical amendment that would allow individual 
states to obtain a waiver to the 50-50 match. The proposed regulations 
for granting waivers were published on April, 20, 1980. Final regulations 
for P. I. 96-46 have yet to be published It should also be noted that clear 
and definitive guidance from the Office of Adult and Vocational Education 1 
regarding* interpretation of the match requirements was limited following the 
publication of the final rules for implementation of P L 94-432 in October, 1977 

While concern continues to be expressed regarding the matching * 
requirement, the most recent data provided by the NCES's Vocational Education 
Data System and the Office of Vocational and Adult Education suggest that 
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only one (1) sute w*s unable to meet the match requirement 1n FY 1978. 

Recommendations: (2) The «mv«i ooat principle has proven to be 
functional and effective in a* $ wring that the additional services needed 
by special wide individual* in vocational programs are provided. The , 
principle of expending Federal funds fo^the costs of those additional 
services required by special needs students to succeed in vocational 
education should be^retained in future legislation. 

(2) Due to declining state and local educational revenues, the forth- 
coming legislation should include provisions for granting waivers to 
states who are unable to meet the SO - SO matching requirement for 
national priority programs. Such waivers should be designed to inpure i 
that rural states, as well as states with a severely depressed ecopomy, are 
able to serve special needs students to the maximum extent possible 'with a 
combination of oategorial Federal, state, and local funds. 
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QpJJitorajnon * 

In addition to tne VIA. v4rioui pieces of federal legislation focus 
specifically upon providing employment- related education to special needs 
populations. These pieces'of legislation include the Education of All 
Handicapped Children Act of 197S (P. I. 94-142)*, the Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Act of 1978 (P.L. 95-524), and Title I of the £S£A,«(P.t. 95-561) 
Each of these pieces of legislation focus,, at least in part, upon the career 
development and employment needs of special needs populations. In a period 
of declining public resources and revenues, close cooperation a mong^ the/ 
agencies and programs is needed to make them cost-effective and maximally 
efficient. However/ research studies (Phelps, 1981) continue to suggest 
that effective and systematic interagency planning and coordination is 
deficient at both the state and local levels. 

V 

Rerorr^ndi' ;,'>; V, vuf onal education Uamlajtion must inclul 1 proxn- 
iisns for Jolliit^p-iiiTifj fith other agencies toiytrd serving corrmonly identified 
epecial p^'pulati^n jivupj. A sonron definition of special populations should 
£>v dev&loted tnat ia iv»w with definitions in related pwcej of leais-^'' 

lotion. Strong confident ion should be jioen to car-markim fund.* from other 
pUcee^f j^de^il LeytvUfon \e.a. education vf the hanstiouppcd, vocational reha- 
bilttatton, biUnauai education, Title I of the SSEA , and DOL Zcotalation) to sup- 
port career exploration, pre vocational, or related vocational education programs* and 
terviceo for IE?, handicaps J, and disadvantaged individuals. In addition tb 
fisoal provisione, Fedenl leaie-latio* should place a hijh priority upon 

A 1 

cconilnated projran [dannina at both to* local and state levels. 

> 

Program Improvement , 

To be responsive to technological ( economic , and social changes in 
the workplace .^vocational education php^grams must have a capacity for evalua- 
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tlon, planntiig, growth, and Improvement. The job training programs we 
pyvJde to special students oust: .use the most up-to-date equipment, 
employ staff ^ho are skilled in working with special needs learners, and 
be evaluated and strengthened on a regular basis. 

While states are encouraged to use their VtA funds for such program 
improvement activities as curriculum development, research, innovative 
and exemplary programs, and teacher training, the NIC study revealed that 
in FY 1979 only about half of the States sponsored improvement projects 
that focused on special needs populations. The NID study (1981) also 
noted that local program evaluation efforts regarding services to special 
needs populations were conducted only infrequently, in comparison to 
other forms of program evaluation. 

Recommendation: Continued and expanded attention rnust be given by 
state $ and localities , to im^n'oving and expanding vocational education pro- 
gram* for special needs population*. Efforts to evaluate existing, pro- 
grams and support services are needed. Hew programs and resources are 
aloo needed assess the- specific vocational neelis of special needs indi- 
viduals. To keep programs abivast of tec>tno logical and occupational 
changes, research, curriculum development, anil staff development activities 
must be conducted. Effective special needs ^rogrtmis and practices need 
to be disseminated via tiational networks and state administration leader- 
ship. Universities and colleges need adequate funding to prepare pr re- 
train teachers, counselors, and administrators to work with special needs 
populations in vocational classrooms 
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Sundry 

The VEA of 1963 and Its 1976 Amendments continue to provide an effec- 
tive fraaework for assuring equal access and equity for special needs pop- 
ulations. Vocational education has become a viable and Important vehicle 
for increasing the employab1ll£y of handicapped, disadvantaged, and limited 
English proficient youth of our nation. 

The legislation which has been Introduced 1n the Senate by Mr. Hatch 
of Utah *nd endorsed by the Administration represents a severe and unaccep- 
table reduction of the Federal role 1n vocational education. The Federal 
presence and Interest In vocational education was created in 1917. , Voca- 
tional education has a long and distinguished record of meeting the job 
training needs of our nation, and the training needs of special needs youth 
in particular. Although the proposed bill (S.2325) indicates that a purpose 
of the legislation 1s to serve special populations, there are no specific 
provisions (such as a set-aside or entitlement program) that would assure 
that services ind programs are provided to the individuals who will profit 

the most from vocational education. In Its present form this legislation 

< 

will negate or slgnl fkantly. diminish our ability to fulfill the promises 
which the Civil fftghts Act of 1964 and other equal dpportunlty legislation 
of the 1970s 'set forth. N 

Thank you for the opportunity to provide this statement, and I would 
be pleased to respond to any questions. 
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FACT SHEET 

Serving Special Needs Populations 1n Vocational Education 

American Vocational Association , 
May 17, 1932 



Enroll iient 

Over the past five years there have been significant Increases in the 
enrollment of dlsadvantaged^ndlcapped and limited English proficient 
(UP) youth and adult? 'In vocational education. From 1972-73 to 1979-80, 
the enrollment of handicapped youth Increased from 222,713 to 4 00,575-- 
89. 9X. During the same 7 year period, the -enrol lment of disadvantaged 
students Increased by 64. 5X. Recently, Increases lave also been noted 
1n the enrollment of special needs adults at thj post-secondary level. 
Overall, special needs youth comprised 15.3X of the students enrolled In 
vocational education In 1979-80. (see .table on reverse side.) 

Programs 

M Table 1 Indicates, special populations are served In all of the 
major vocational program areas. Nearly 70X are served fn regular vocational 
classes and are receiving support services iff the form of resourse teacher 
assistance, paraprofesilonal aides, specialized materials (e.g. bralled or 
native language texts)* modified equipment, extended class periods, 
remedial services, and vocational assessment services. The programs and 
services are individually tailored to meet each student's specific voca- 
tional education ne>ds. For those students unable to participate In 
regular classes (such as the^ severely handicapped or Incarcerated), special 
vocational programs are provided that epable them to attain saleable job 
skills. 

Impact of Budget Cuts , # 

The FY 1982 budget cuts have severely reduced the program options and 
support services available to special needs populations. For example. In . 
Illinois the cut for FY 1982 eliminated a vocational program providing 
services to 550 native American; UP, Spanish, and Korean students In 
metropolitan Chicago. The 25X reduction fn funds for special programs for 
the disadvantaged (Section 140) led to the termination of numerous programs 
1n the depressed communities where high unemployment continues to exist. 
In addition to major cuts In programs and direct services, even more 
drastic cuts were noted 1n funding for special needs Inservice teacher 
education programs, curriculum development, and Innovative programs. 
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Hatch 8111 



(S.232$1 



2. 



The proposed Hatch legislation would even sore severely reduce vocational 
programs and services for special needs populations. 

1. While one of the stated purposes 1n the bill 1s to provide equal 
opportunity in vocational education for special needs students, 
there 1s no provision for funding this purpose. 

The proposed appropriation level of $500 million will require 
states to reduce services for special needs groups by 40*605 
over presen'% levels beginning 1n FY 1983. In Maryland the number 
of Support Service Teams, which currently serve 4,600 special 
needs Students ^n vocational programs, would be reduced by 75-90*. 

Without effective and adequately funded vocational education 
programs we are likely to continue with extremely high unemploy- 
ment rates for disadvantaged youth (461 in March, 1982) and 
other special needs populations. 



1979-80 Enrollments of Special Needs Students 



in Vocational Education Programs 



Vocational*- Program 


Handicapped 


LEP 


Disadvantaged 

v 


fof\Tota1 
EnFor^lment 


Agriculture 


23546 


2689 


99368 


' 1 
14.3* 


Distribution 


12204 


2974 


91453 


1(1. U 


Health Occupations 


9468 


2596 


85132 


W.6X 


Occupational Home 










Economics 


22627 


2959 


91221 


(21.2* 


Office Occupations 


46341 


17320 


419700 




Technical 


5590 


" 3244 


55506 


- 12. 9* 


Trade and . Industrial 


82738 


13736 


396119 


15.3* 


Other NEC 


96312 V 


7032 


287878 


32. 9* 


Consumer and Hotnemitclng 


74587 h 


17521 


. 431587 


15.5* 


Industrial Arts 


27162 t 


2660 


80979 


7.2* 





TOTAL 400575 


72731 


2038943 




* 


X Of Total Enrollment 2 2.43 


0.44 


12.39 


15.27* 



Table complied from preliminary data provided by the National Center 
for Education Statistics, April, 1982. 

*7he total enrollment 1n vocational education programs in FY 1980 was 
16 > 453 > 006. 
4> 
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Chairman Perkins. Our next witness is Dr. Robison of Missouri. 

STATEMENT OF ROBKRT ROBISON. STATE TRADE AND INDUS- 
TRIES SUPERVISOR, &ATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MIS- 
SOURI K 
Mr. Robison. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Robert Robison, State supervisor of trade, industrial educa- 
tion, from the State of Missouri, and I am speaking on behalf of the ^ 
trade and industrial education division of the American Vocational 
Association. 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to speak on behalf of trade 
and industrial education as it relates to the administrations pro- 
posal for funding vocational education in fiscal year 1983. 

We belieye that trade and industrial education has a major role 
to play in the realization of our Nation's economic stability. 

Machinists Union President William Winpisinger bluntly stated* 

.The most highly industrialized nation on Earth is in danger of becoming a nation 
of industrial illiterates who do not know how to stop a running toilet, replace a 
burned-out fuse, or identify anything on a car more complicated than the gas-tank 
cap. 

We believe that trade and industrial education is a vital link and 
plays an important role in training skilled workers. At this time 
many of our skilled journeymen are retiring and one-third of 
today's journeymen are 55 years of age or older. In fact, one-third 
of those are 55 or older and will be retiring. 

Most of these journeymen learned their role during World War 
II; vocational education played a major role in training during 
those years 0 

Trade and industrial education in the United States is a program 
of vpcational education designed to train individuals to repair your 
automobile, build your home and factories, repair your appliances, 
maintain your transportation system, repair and maintain your 
electronic equipment, and operate the many tools and machines 
used in today's industries. < 

I submitted a more specific list of occupations. 

Many States train as many as 200 different trade skill occupa- 
tional areas. People enrolled in trade and industrial education are 
at the high school level, posthigh, and adult individuals desiring to 
enter the labor market. . ... 

These programs also serve individuals in upgrading skills to 
meet new technologies and also retrain people for new technologies 
and new jobs. This \s going to be increasingly important with the 
high unemployment rat$ which we presently have today. Also, a 
number of joint apprenticeship committees look to vocational edu- 
cation for training their apprentices. These programs are playing 
an increasing role in the economic development of States which 
have, in cooperation with industry, developed specific customized 
programs to assist industry in plant expansions and new startups. 

Trade and industrial programs are located in 10,851 general high 
schools, 225 vocational high schools, 1,395 area vocational centers, 
720 community colleges, 162 technical institutes, 504 area vocation- 
al schools, 308 specialized postsecondary schools. There are also 
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f>rograms of less than the baccalaureate level in some 4-year col- 
eges. 

These schools enrolled 3,215,987 persons in this Nation during 
the 1979-80 school year. Of this number, 1,416,230 were high school 
students and 1,799,757 were posthigh and adult students. In addi- 
tion, 142,406 were involved in apprenticeship training, 149,373 stu- 
dents were trained on the job through cooperative education pro- 
grams. Of the number enrolled in trade and industrial education 
programs, 3,215,987, there were 448,822 program completers; 
270,340 were at the high school level and 93,933 were at the post- 
secondary level, and 84,549 at the adult level. 

As the pace of technological changes accelerates, employers are 
becoming increasingly concerned about the availability of trade 
and industrial education. They are finding a smaller pool of skilled 
workers to meet their escalating needs. * 

A recent economic impact modeling system prepared by a senior 
economist in the Office of the Secretary of Defense identified pro- 
jected needs for skilled workers^and all industries through 1987. An 
analysis of 41 occupations requiring vocational and technical train- 
ing shows that there will be a need for almost lO million new work- 
ers within the next 5 years in these occupations alone. These fig- 
ures do not take into account the number of additional workers 
that will be required to replace workers who retire or for some 
other reason leave the field. 

Congress has provided substantial tax incentives to industries to 
retool and expand their capital investment. As a result, the level of 
technology in American industries will advance significantly 
during the next decade. Federal initiatives in defense will vastly 
expand and change worker requirements in the area as well. With- 
out up-Uxlate trade and industrial programs to train and retrain 
the required workers, the mismatch described above will reach 
crisis proportions. 

Employers are increasingly viewing {trade and industrial educa- 
tion as a way to relieve their work force shortages or to retrain 
workers to adapt to new technology. Such is happening in Missouri 
today. 

General Motors is constructing a new modern auto assembly 
plant in Wentzville, Mo., with projected employment of 6,535 by 
1984. General Motors will require approximately 400 individuals to 
be trained in new high technology skills necessary to install and 
maintain the automated equipment which will perform much of 
the work at the Wentzville facility. 

This training will be accomplished by retraining individuals with 
journeyman status, or equivalent experience, in specific skill areas 
such as millwright, pipefitter, electrician, powerhouse mechanic, 
machinist, et cetera, and cross training those individuals in a 
number of different technical areas. The result will be technicians 
trained in a variety of skills who will be able to install and main- 
tain robotic equipment. The training will require a minimum of 
1,420 instructional hours. General Motors estimates that to train 
the total plant work force the cost will be approximately $13 
million. 

General Motors is working with the Missouri Trade and Industri- 
al Education System to gain help in training these workers. Gener- 
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al Motors has also asked for this same type of assistance in other 
States, such as Ohio, Oklahoma, and Michigan. 

Presently 21 State vocational education programs are providing 
training to enable pt least 100,000 persons annually to fill jobs in, 
new or expanding industries. These industries rely on the vocation- 
al institution to develop the curriculum, provide the training, and 
sometimes even to recruit and select the trainees. 
V Many States, however, will have to reduce or eliminate these 
special services to industries if Federal funds are cut. As these in- 
dustries are forced to provide their own training, they will have to 
raise the cost of their products, sure to fuel inflation. 

Among small businesses which employ close to two-thirds of the 
Nation s nongovernment work force, decreases in trade and indus- 
trial education programs offered through vocational education will 
be especially disastrous because they will not be able to mcmnt 
tfiei*M>wn programs of training* 

Jack Rawson is the manufacturing supervisor at the Preproduc- 
tion Prototype Factory of General Dynamics Corp. in California. 
The California division develops highly sophisticated electronics 
parts for the Army and Navy, defense systems. Mr. RSftvson first' 
became acquainted with trade and industrial education while serv- 
ing as a judge on the California VICA machine shop contest. VICA 
[Vocational Industrial Clubs of America] is a vocational student or- 
ganization for persons enrolled in trade and industrial education 
programs. 

Mr. Rawson, hoping that the news of the superior quality of 
work from VICA members would get around to other departments, 
wrote, an in-house memo summarizing what he had found Among 
other things, he said: • . 4 ^ 

Dollar savings are reflected in lower cost of training, (a) instruction oji machines 
is 100 hours less than other trainees with minimum experience, (b) scrap and 
rework is less than half that of other trainees, <c) they take more pri<Je in their 
workmanship; id> it is easier to motivate them, (e) they are making money for the 
.company within 20 to 60 days (average is 10 to 12 weeks), (f) on.an average, they 
stay with the company longer. 

Mr. J. G. Vorhes, a vice president for General Motors, stated 
that after attending a skill contest where trade and industrial edu- 
cation students demonstrated their skills, he was impressed with 
VICA's purpose to* prepare young people for the world-of work. He 
also stated that General Motors believes that an investment in 
VICA is an investment in the future of General Motors. 

For students with limited opportunities to receive trade and in- 
dustrial training and job experience, VICA is a relevant and criti- 
cally important part of their education. 

Attached is a list of 238 investors in American's future through 
trade and industrial education. These investors believe that trade 
anrl industrial education and VICA are sources of qualified skilled 
workers in this Nation. 

We believe that in this time of. tight resources it is more impor- 
tant thaim|yer to avoid costly duplication of training services by 
taking advantage of the major in-place programs our Nation has 
for preparing people for employment. We believe that partnerships 
between vocational education and private employers, the military, 
local, State, and" Federal Governments must be expanded to enable 
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our Nation to meet national priorities involving worker education 
in the most efficient manner possible. 

However, the national resource which trade and industrial edu- 
cation represents will lose its value if it is allowed to deteriorate 
dueto lack of resources.to keep programs up to date and ready to 
respond to changing demands of the workplace. 

Since 1980, budgets pfoposed by the administration and enacted 
by Congress have£«H€d 4or dramatic cuts in trade and industrial ~ 
education— vocational education— funding. From a high of $784 
million in fiscal year 1980, funding was cut almost $10G million in 
fiscal year 1981 to $686 million. Another 4-percent cut was aaded 
in the fiscal year 1982 continuing resolutions passed by Congress. 
This reduced the funding to $63 million. 

What kind of effect would that have across this country? 

I can tell you in the State of Missouri there was no program 
growth in trade and industrial ec&ication last year. Also, there are 
3&*proposals, requests in my offiw right now for expansion of pro- 
jfpuns next year which are hanging fire as to whether or not he 
drill be approved. This denied vocational training to 712 prospective 
students in the last year alone. 

Other effects it has had, we lost 12 programs last year as a result 
of that cut, 11 administrators, and also the support of our teaching 
staff in in-service education, which is extremely important to trade 
and industrial education. Since many of our teachers come directly 
from the industry, it is nececssary to provide them a good in-serv- 
ice program to transport them from the workplace to the class- 
room. 

Finally, I would like to say that during the last decade Congress 
has supported vocational education but there needs to be a contin* ' 
ued Federal interest. Support has not kept pace with inflation and 
enrollment increases and demand for training, and in the past year 
a major reduction in the level of support has jeopardized the effec- 
tiveness of the Federafl role. 

Without a return at least to the level of support achieved in 
fiscal year 1980, trade and industrial education programs are in 
real jeopardy. These programs will not be able to keep pace with 
the ever-accelerating rate of change in the industrial community. 
Without the means of staying current, the valued trade and indus- 
trial education programs are in real jeopardy. These programs will 
not be able to keep pdce with the ever-accelerating rate of change 
in the industrial community. Without the means of staying cur- 
rent, the value of trade and industrial education programs to 
future workers is questionable. 

America cannot afford to let its major system for preparing \ 
people for employment deteriorate. 

We urge you to support our request for $800 million in funding 
for fiscal year 1983. This is a reasonable, prudent level of support 
that will enable the Federal Government to maintain its important 
role in. assuring that vocational education continues to serve the 
needs of our Nation's work force and industries who employ these 
workers. 

Thank you. J 
Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 
[Prepared statement of Robert Robison follows:] 
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Put abed Statement of Dr. Robert Robison, State Supervisor of Trade and 
^ Industrial Education, State or Missouri 

Mr. Chairman and vfembers of the Comittees- ^ 

I> I txa Robert Robison, State Supervisor of Trade and Industrial Education 
in the State of Missouri, and I an speaking on behalf of the Trade and Industrial 
Education" Division of the American Vocational Association. ^ I an pleased to 
have this opportunity to speak on behalf of Trade and Industrial Education 
as it relates to the aniniatrat ion's proposal for funding vocational education 
in fiscal year 1933. 

We believe that Trade 3nd Industrial Education has a major role to play 
in the real izat ion of our nation's econccuc stability. 

Machinists Union President William Winpisinger bluntly stated, 'The 
•aost highly industrialized nation on earth is in danger of becoming a nation 

of industrial illiterates who do not know hov to stop a running toilet, 

t 

replace a burned* out fuse, or identify anything on a car sore complicated 
than the gas-tank cap." 

Trade and Industrial Education N 

We believe that Trade and Industrial Education is a vital link and plavs 
an important role in- training skilled workers. At th\> time, many of our 
skilled journeymen are retiring and 1/3 of today's journeymen -ire 33 vears 
of age. I would like to point out that they learned their trade during 
World War II. Vocational education played a major role, in training during 
those vears. ( 

Trade and Industrial Education in the United Stabs is a program of 
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tore specifically, Trade and Industrial Education trains individuals 



to be! 

auto mechanics 

suffler specialists 

space shuttle builders 

carpenters 

plumbers 

roofers * 

drafters 

cosmetologists 

law enforcement personnel 

painters 

watchmakers 

electrical linepersons 
sewage plant operators 



body and fender specialists 

tune -up specialists 

sheet Detal workers 

bricklayers, ■ 

electricians 

surveyors f • 

printers , 

food service personnel 

upholsterers 

paper hangers 

jewelryaakers 

truck drivers' 

machinists 



brake specialists 
aircraft maintenance 
mechanics 

hydraulic specialists 

cabinet -eakers 

cement finishers 

appliance repair mechanics 

barbers 

fire fighters 

welders 

heavy equipment operators 
diesel mechanics 
tool and die makers 
and many others 



There are many new and emerging occupations such as occupations relating 
to energy that have not yet been named. Som> states tram in as many as 
200 occupations. * ^ 

»ho Is ^Served « 

These programs serve high school, post high school and adult individuals 
desiring , to enter the labor market. Also, these programs serve individuals 
who find it necessary to upgrade their skills to meet the demands of new 
technologies, and retrain due to our present high unemployment rate. 

A number of the joint apprenticeship conxaittees look to vocational 
education for training their apprentices. These programs are playing an 
increasing role in the economic development of states which havfc, in cooperation 
with Industry, developed specific customized pro grans to assist industry in 
plant expansions and new start-ups. , 

Trade and industrial programs are located in 10,851 general high schools, 
225 vocational high schools, 1395 area vocational centers, 720 community 
colleges, 162 technical institutes, 504 area vocational schools, 308 specialized 
postsecondary schools. There are aSso programs of les^s than the baccalaureate 
level in sore four year colleges. S ' 
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Hater Served 

These schools enrolled J,21S,987 persons in this nation during the 
1979-80 school year. Of this nunber, 1,416,230 were high school students 
and 1,799,7S7 were post high school and adult students. In addition, 142,406 
were involved in apprenticeship training, 149,373 students were trained on 

the job through cooperative education prograas. Of the ruraber enrolled in 

trade and industrial education programs (3,215,987), there were 448,822 
program ccopleters; 270,340 were at the high school level and 93,933 were 

at the postsecondary level, and 84,549 at the adult level. 

As the pace of technological changes accelerates, employers are becoming 

increasingly concerned about the availability of Trade and Industrial Education. 

They are finding a smaller pool of skilled workers to meet their escalating 

needs. 

Shortage of Workers 

A recent Economic Impact Modeling System prepared by a senior economist 
in the office of the Secretary of Defense identified projected needs for 
skilled workers for defense and all industries-ihrough 1987. An analysis of 
41 occupations r equiring vocational and technical training shows that there 
will be a need for almost 10 million new workers within the next five years 
in these occupations alone. These figures do not take into account the number 
of additional workers that will be required to replace workers who retire or 
for some other reason leave the field (See Chart 1 for data on the 41 occupations) 

Congress has provided substantial tax incentives to industries to retool 
and expand their capital investment. As a result, the level of technology in 
American industries advance significantly during the next decade. Federal 
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Chart 1 * . , 

Projected Demand for Skilled Workers 
by V987 . 



♦ °g f g"sc All Industries 

Tool Newjtartgr** Total New Workers * 



ClertciTYnd 
Sales Jforker* 


<6O,70O 


155,620 


19,725,970 
16,648,810 


2,530,650 


ServlcVworkers 


532,850 


132,380 


1,990,740 


Other Operatives, 
excluding Transport 


520,480 


232,370 


1U ,490 ,390 


* 1,217,280 


Stenoc, Typists, 
i Secretaries 


281 390 


7a nin 


6 ,043,730 


1,048,660 


Construction Cnfts 
Worker* 5 


151 ,450 


52,580 


A Ui i on 


618,280 


Transport Operatives 


152,360 


53 820 


* »Ov3,490 


442,730 


Heavy EqutpQeqt 
Mechanics 

Other laborer^** 


87 ,220 


31 820 


1 ,281 ,720 


281,020 


166 ,740 


36 020 


3 ,796,550 


241,940 


Automobile Mechanics 


38,490 


10,960 


1,846,690 


239,330 


Machinery I Equipment 
Mechanics fl, 


78,360 


18,240 


1,152,490 


175,270 


Solderers, Welders 
and Cutters 


♦ 

'8 1 ,900 


24 900 




153,150 


Construction Workers 


' 50,760 t 


9,»70 


1,077,780 


126,920 


Other Engineering 
Technicians 


93,820 


22,320 


784,930 


125,380 


Computer Specialists 


71,290 


14,140 


, 547,040 


90,130 


Machinists I 
Apprentices 


75,410 


24,940 


* 57^590 


83M40 


Office Machine 
Operators 


'50,230 


11,430 


864,020 


58,510 


Health Technicians 


5,950 


950 


561,310 


54,750 


Tool I Die Makers t 
Apprentices 


28,160 


11,520 


223,150 


^^4^00 


Electrical I 
Electronic Technicians 


60, 713 


12,190 


241,190 


40,390 



Source: Defense Economic Iroaqt Modeling System - * Figures do not include 

Tabulated by David 81ond, Senior Economist, required worker 

Office of Secretary of Defense. replacements. 
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Projecud Oenand for Skilled Workers by 1987, continued 



Defense 
Total flew Horters* 



Machine Repair 


6.7W 


3,375 


Apprentices 


29,600 


7,590 


Aircraft Mechanics 


60,810 


15.330 


Public' Utll. Workers 


:5,670 


6,700 


Open tors 


18.330 


7,410 


t itK* Mill inn 

Machine Optra tors 


17,970 


6,250 


Aeronautical 
Technicians 


4,970 


1,590 


Millwrights 


6,460 


2.420 


Machine Operators 


10,770 


3,630 


Printing Trade 
Crafts Worktrs 


15,850 


2,510 


Blacksmiths & 
Boilermakers 


4,820 


1,060 


Furnace Tenders 


6,670 


2,560 


Moldtrs, Metal 
Apprentices 


6 ,09O 


2.290 


Grinding Machine 
Operators 


13,240 


4,520 


Chemical Technicians 


5.950 


1,770 


industrial Engineering 
Technicians * 


6,150 


1,710 


Mechanical Engineering 
Technicians 


5,010 


1,250 


Metal Platers 


5,830 


1,890 


Drljl Press Operatives 


8,360 


2,150 


Rollers t Finishers, 
Metal 


1,820 


720 


Forge & Haener 
Operators 


1,900 


720 



All Industries 
TotaT NewWorfcers* 



115.880 

188,090 
i59 f 7S0 

589,640 

193,360 

145,800 

116,560 
107,870 

88,110 

410.890 

59,870 
82.600 

60,430 

132.240 
93.200 

34,160 

11.550 
41.220 
55,140 

23.980 

21,950 



37,520 

33.250 
30.590 

,28,590 

25.?*0 

19,400 

18,650 
15.420 

14.680 

9.810 

9,630 
8.820 

7.680 

7.610 
6.670 

6,010 

4.060 
1,450 
3.41$ 

' 2.780 

2,020 
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ini-tutives in defense will vastly expand and change worker requirements in 
the area is well. Without up-to-date* trade and industrial progrSSHo train 
and retrain the required workers, the mismatch described above will reach 
crisis proportions. 

Employers View Trade and Industrial Education 

Employers are increasingly viewing trade and industrial education as a 
way* to relieve their workforce shortages or to retrain workers \o adapt to 
new technology. Such is happening in Missouri today. General Rotors is 
constructing a new modern auto assembly plant in Wentzvilje, Missouri with 
projected employment of 6,535 by 1984. General Motors will require approx- 
imately 400 individuals to be trained in new "high technology*: skills 
necessary to install and maintain the automated equipment whi|h will perform 
much of the work\t the WentzviHe facility. This training will be accomplished 
by retraining individuals with journeyman status (or equivalent experience) in 
specific skill areas such as millwright, pipefitter, electrician, powerhouse 
mechanic* machinist, etc, and "cross training" those individuals in a number 
of different technical areas. The result will be technicians trained in a 
variety of skills who will be able to install and maintain robotic equipment. 
The training will require a minimum of 1,420 instructional hours. General 
Motors estimates that to train the total plant work force,. the cost will be 
approximately $13 million. 

General Motors is working with the Missouri Trade and Industrial Education 
System to gam help in trailing these workers. General Motors has also asked 
for this same type of assistance in other states such as#0hio, Oklahoma^ and 
Michigan. < v 

Economic Development 

Presently -1 state vocational education programs are providing customized 
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training to enable at least 100,000 persons annually to fill jobs in new 
or expanding industries These industries rely on the vocational institution 
to develop the"**ctirr^culiin, provide the training and sometimes even to recruit 
and select the trainees. 9 

Problems with Federal Cuts 

Jfeny states, however, will have to reduce or eliminate these special 
services to industries if federal funds are cut. As these industries are 
forced to provide their own training, they will have to raise the cost of 
Cheir products sure to fuel inflation. 

Among small businesses which employ close to two-thirds of the nation's 
non-government workforce, decreases in trade and industrial education pro- 
grams* of f ered through vocational education will be especially disastrous 
because they will not be able to mount their^ own program^ of training. 

Jack Rawson is the manufacturing supervisor at the Preproduct ion Prototype 
Factory of General Dynamics Corporation m California. The California division 
develops highly sophisticated electronics parts fpr the army and navy defense 
systems. Mr. Rawson first became acquainted with trade "and industrial education 
while serving as a judge on the California VfCA Machine Shop "contest. VICA 
(Vocational Industrial Clifts of America) is a vocational student organization 
for persons enrolled in trade'and industrial education programs. Mr. Rawson, 
hoping that the news of the superior quality of work from Via members would 
get around to other departments , wrote an in -house memo summarizing what he 
had found. Among other things, he said: "Dollar savings are reflected in 
lower cost of training: (a) Instruction on^machiries is 100 hours less than 
other trainees with minimum experience; (b) Scrap andjework is less than 
half that of other trainees; (c) They take more pride in their workmanship; 
(d) It is easier to motivate 'them; (e) They are making money for the company 
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within 20 to 60 days' (average is 10 to 12 weeks) ; (f) On an average, they 
stay with the company longer." , / 

Mr. J.G. Vorhes, a Vice-President tor General Motors, stated that after 
attending a skill contest where trade and industrial education students 
(VICA) demons t rated their skills, he was impressed with VICA's purpose to 
prepare young people for the world of work, He also stated that General 
Motors believes that an investment in VICA is an investment in^he future 
of General Motors. 

For students" with liaited opportunities to receive trade and industrial 
training and job experience, VICA is a relevafr and critically important part 
of their education. 

Attached is a list of 238 investors in America's future through Trade 
and Industrial Education. These investors believe that Trade and Industrial 
Education and VTCA are sources of qualified skilled workers in this nation. 

How Budget Cuts Will Affect Program 

We believe that in this time of tight resources, it is more important 
than ever to avoid costly duplication of training services by taking advanw 
tage of the major m-place programs our nation has for preparing people for 
^employment. We believe that partnerships between vocational education and 
private employers, t{ie military, local, state, and federal governments must 
be expanded to enable our nation to meet national priorities nnvolymg worker 
education in the most efficient manner possible. j 

However, the national resource which Trade and Industrial Education 
represents wijl lose its value if it is allowed to deteriorate due to lack 
of resources to keep programs up to date and ready to respond to changing n 
•demands of the workplace. 
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,Since 1980, budgets proposed by the administration and enacted by 
Congress have called fo| dramatic cuts in Trade and Industrial Education 
(vocational education) funding. From a high of $784 million in FY 80, 
funding was cut almost $100 million in FY 81 to $686 million. Another 4t 
cui was added in the FY 82 continuing resolutions passed by Congress. This 
reduced the funding to $6S3 million. 

In its budget presentation in February, the adminstration called for 

*> 

an additional $104 million rescission. This would drop the funding level 
to $549 million. Finally, the administration called for an additional 
reduction of and merger into a block grant for vocational and adult 
education programs *m Fy 83, (Chart - provides a complete breakdown of 
Vocational Education Act funding reductions by category.) 

The effects of the budget cuts for FY 82 in Missouri would be substantial. 
Last year forty -eight requests for new and expanding programs from local 
school districts were denied; therefore, 712 students could not be served 
in my state in trade and industrial education. There were 11 administrative 
support positions that were lost and 12 trade and industrial programs were 
eliminated. Equipment expenditures needed to replace obsolete equipment 
were drastically reduced along with in-service teacher education. This first 
wave of cuts in some schools was minimi :ed because of some carry-over funds 
from'previous yeafs. However, I'm told these funds are depleted now and all 
future cuts will have an immediate and total impact on students, programs, 
and personnel in trade and industrial education. Presently, wV have 38 
requests for new and expanding programs in trade and industrial Education for 
next school year in Missouri, As you can see from what I have just said, 
the impact of the cuts will be uimense and, as teaching staffs and supervisory 
personnel are reduced and programs c*#sed, the waiting lists to get into 
remaining programs will become even longer than they are already. 
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Chart 2 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 
APMtOMIATIONS , 



Erogra 



Appropriated 

nao 



nei 

Funding Level 
After Rescission 



ft 82 Ltvel in 
Continuing Resolution 
After 41 Cut 



KvTs^d" 

Adalnlstntlon 

froposSl 
February 1982 



President** 
FY83 Budoit 
Proposal 



AVA 

FY83 
Request 



taslc Grants 
5e<. 120 

rrogre* laproveaent 
• I Supp. Services V-** 
Sac. 130 

Program of National 
Significance 

State Planning (rant 

Spaclal.PragviSs for 
vpHadvcntaged 
*ecV 140 > 

ConsuMr and KoacMklng 
Sac. ISO 

Bilingual Sec. 191 



State Advisory Councils 
Sattft Ituohes Appro, 



SiZ.216.000 

124.817.000^ 

10.000.000 
5.000.000 

20,000.000 

43.497.000 
4.800.000 

6. SCO. 000 
7.1ft! .455 



TOTAIS: 



784.041.455 



511,139.000 

93.323.000 

7.477.000 
3.738.000 

14.9S4.000 

30.347.000 
3.960,000 

6.500,000 
7.161.4SS 



685.599.455 



497,280.000 

89.590.080 

7.177.920 
, 3.S88.480 

14.355.840 

29.133.120 

(consolidated Into 
education grant) 

4,979.520 

7.16MSS* 



653,266.415 



394.919.000 

88.130.000 

7.178.000 
3.558.000 

14.356.000 

29.133.000 

(consolidated Into 
education grant) 

4. 980 .000 

7.161.455 



(Consolidate * 
Vocational I 
Adult Education 
Into i block 
grant) 



578.024.545 

129.817.000 

10.000.000 
5,000.000 

20.000.000 

43.497.000 

(consolidated tnU 
education grant) 

6.500.000 

7.161.455 



549.445 .455 



500.000,000 



V 



800,000,000 



American Vocational Association 
3/24/82 
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Suhaary 

There is no doubt that Trade and Industrial Education must continue to 
be a central part of plans to revitalize our economy and building our military 
strength. Trade and Industrial Education for employment is a critical 
d mens ion of all efforts to update, expand, and improve industry and our 
defense production, and to advance the level of skills in all areas. Trade 
and Industrial Education programs across the country represent the major 
means for accomplishing this objective. 

For acre than a half century, the federal government has been a partner 
with state and local cannunities^ building this program. Because of the 
federal support and involvement, Trade and Industrial Education has been able 
to meet the immediate and long-range employment needs of industry in our 
nation. *n}is support has been a major catalyst for change and improvement -- 
for keeping curriculum and equipment up to date, for teacher and staff 
upgrading, and for the introduction of new and emerging programs. 

During the last decade, support has not kept pace with inflation and 
enrollment increases and demand for training, and m the past year,' a major 
reduction in the level of support has jeopardized the effectiveness of the 

federal role. 

Without a return at least to the level of support achieved in FY 80, 
Trade -and Industrial Education programs are in ^eal jeopardy. These programs 
will not be able to keep pace with the ever -accelerating rate of change in 
the industrial community. Without the means of staying current, the value 
of Trade and Industrial Education programs to future workers is questionable. 

America cannot afford to let its major system for preparing people for 
employment deteriorate. iVe urge you to support our request for $300 million 
in funding for fiscal year 1935. This is a reasonable, prudent level* of 
support .that will enable the federal government to maintain its important 
role in assuring that vocational education continues to serve the needs of 
our nation's workforce and industries who employ these uorkers. 
Thank vou. 
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238 Investors 
In America's Future 



AM Bruntng % 

AM international 

AM Mumgraphtcs 

AMMCOToola, Inc 

Air Condttonmg and tomgeration 

Institute 
AifCO, UK. 
Arterman Brothers 
AJurnenum Company of America 

Foundation 
Vnana Refrigeration, Inc. 
AMAX Foundation 
( Amen m Culinary Federation, Inc. 
American Dental Association 
American Institute of Cooperation 
American Mtt Hct J Association 
American Technics* Publishers, me 
American Technic* Society 

Foundation 
Amartcan Warding Society 
Amoco Foundation 
Ampex Corporation 
Appatacnian Suit University 
Afchitactura! Woodwork institute 
Armstrong * Dobbs 
Art Institute -of Atlanta 
Art Institute of Prttsburgh 
Associated Builders and 

Contractors I n c. — 

Associated General Contractors of 

Amancs 
Atlantic Rtchftetd Company 
Atlantic Sleet Company 
Aubum University 
Automotive Pans and Accessones 

Association 
Automotive Samoa Industries 

Association 

Bacharach instrument Company 

(Otv United Technologies Corp ) 
Bankers Box 

Bears Construction Company , 



The Balden Brick Company 

Batten Corporation 

Bad and Howell Education Group 

Baneke Corporation 

BerotUSA 

Bickerstaff Company 

Bk>Oynamics 

Bodina Corporation 

Boeing Computer Sanrica Company 

Borden, Inc. 

Bostttch Division (Textron. Inc.) 
Brick Association of North Carolina 
Brick Association of Texas 
Bnck Institute of America 
Bridgeport Machines 

<DW. Textron, Inc ) 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation 
Britt-Smtth Company 
BrodheadGarrett Company 
Brooks Machinery, Inc 
Brown & Sharpa Manufacturing 

Company 
R.L Bryan Company 

Carrier Air Conditioning 

(Otv. Carrier Corporation) 
J I. Case Company 

(Sobs. Tenneco. Inc ) 
-GatarpWar-Tfactor Company - — 
Chrysler Motor Company 
Cincinnati Mflacron, Inc 
CUiroi. Inc. 
Clausing Corporation 
The CocaCoia Company 
Coca-Cola USA 
Cofer Brothers, Inc. 
Copetand Corporation 
Coming Glass Works Foundation 
Crane Company 

Cummins Engine Company. Inc, 

Dana Corporation 

Daniel Construction Company 



The Design Schools - New York 
Detroit Diesel Allison Dmsron 

(General Motors Corporation) 
DeVUbiss Company Dmsion 

(Champion Spark Ptug Company) 
A.8 Dick Company 
DoAil Company 

Ductile Iron Company of America 
ELI duPont da Nemours 
Dynascan Corporation 
Dynatron/Bondo Corporation 



Eastern Klinois University 
Eastern Safety Equipment 
Eaton Corporation 
Electronic industnes Association 
Emory University School of 

Dentistry 
Engelhard Industries Division 
Enterprise Aluminum Company 



Feber-Caateil Corporation 
Ford Motor Company M 
Foundry Systems Equipment 
Company 



General Electric Company 
General Motors Foundation 
Genuine Parts Company 
Georgia Hospital Association 
Georgia Power Company . 
Ginn & Company 
Good heart- Wilcox Company, inc 
The Goodyear Tire and Rubber 

Company 
Go-Power Corporation 
Graphic Arts Intemattonai Union 
Graphic Arts Technical Foundation 
Greenlee Tool Division 
GTE Sytvania, Inc 
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Hammon WJu>ui«t 
Mencoc* Feoncs 
MK. Hardowrtz Company 
Hymo^y Blue G/amte Company. 

*c 

jw Harm Cornparry 
Jesse S. Hams Construction 

Company 
HerfwaH Uuis 
Me*OuaMr Corporation 

M**«oe Curtis mdustnes, »nc 
Hewlett Packard Company 
Hiit Manutactunng Company, toe 
Hobart Brothers Company 
Hcoart Corporation 
OO Hollar * Son, inc 
Houdailte Inoostne* 

Humpo*o^WWao USA 

MC «he&>y 

ingersoH Rand Company 

Proto Too* Division 
institution* Wholesaler. »nc 
international Brotherhood ol 

Eiectncal Werners 
international Bu><w» Machines 

Corporation 
international Union o* BncMiye*s 

and Allied Craftsmen 
international Union ol OoeratinQ 

Engineers 
lows State UnivervN Pr»s» 

j JEB Manufacturing Company 

J & M Ltd 

jettco 

Jmrmack Enterpnses in* 
jonnson 1 waits Cottage 
jorw*5 I Company 

Kante* 

JSMr™** *n< j Tracke r Cocpoafon 
Kea/neyBaccue-Renn I Associates 
Kant Mooct Tool Company 
Ktnworth Truck Company 

lD«v PACCAR. Inc > 
Kon i nock RaPKJograon inc 
Kofcter Comoany 
Kraft loc 
K/oy Company 

Liy-Owens minces 

Tr>« James c Lincoln Arc wetomg 

Foundation 
Lincoln Electric Comply 
L'ncOin TecnmcaJ institute nc 



Utton mduetnea mc 

Landta Tool Ovtsjon 
Loctteed^aeorgu Corporation 

MTI Corporal ton 
Mack Trucks, inc. 
Mac>c Chef , inc 

Magnavox Consumer Electronics 

Company 
Mandeen Lata 
Ua*sh industries 
The Mamn-Sanoor Company 
M«»on Contractors Association ol 

Amanca 

Tha Masonry institute of Memphis 
UcOrr*-H ui Book Company 
Madtcsi Economics Company 
The Mant Shop Foundation. Ltd 
Milady PuWishmg Company 
Minnesota Mining and 

Manufacturing Company 
L-J Mmor Corporation 
Moors Speoal Toot Company 

National Association ol Homa * - 
Builders 

National Association ol Plumbing, 

Heating, and Cooling 

Contractors 
National Automotive Parts 

Association 
National Electrical Contractors 

Association 
National Hairdressers and 

Cosmetologists Association 
National Machine Toot Builders 

Association 
NationaJ Restaurant Association 
NationaitSefety Council 
New Britain Tool Company 
Newport News Shipbuilding and 

Dry Dock Company 
Nissan Motor Company Ltd 
Nolan Pipe Company 
nuARC Company, Inc 

Ohio 0»ese» Technical Institute 
Ohio State University 
Owatoona Tool Company 
Owens Technical College 

Panasonic Company 
J C Penney Company tnc 
Pivot Pent international 
Pian Hold Corporation 
Power Tool institute 
Pratt Bumerd America, inc - 
Precision Pluming Contractors 
inc 



Quasar Electronics 

RCA Consumer Oeotwwcs 
Radken laboratories Company 
WUliam J Radmdhd I Son. Inc 
Refngenttion Service Engineers 
Society 

Rheem Manufacturing Company 
Rockwell InteVutJonal Corporation 
Roper Whitney, tnc 
Rotex Company 

Sanders-Porter Paints 
Scientific Products Orvtswn 
Shopsmith Corporation 
Simpson Electnc Company 
Snapon-Toois Corporation 
Solar Chemicals, tnc 
Southwtre. Ire 
Square 0 Company 
Staedtter Mars 

Star Manu fact unng Company 
Starting Manufacturing Company 
W K. Stnnge* 
Sun Electnc Corporation 

Tecum sen Products Company 
Tektronix Foundation 
TeledynePost Inc 
Tenn smith 

E.M Thompson Equipment 

Company 
Trust Company Bank 
J M Tuils Metals Company 
Ron Turtey Associates, inc 

U»Haul Moving & Storage 

UOP mc 

unga/ 

Union Carbide Company / 
Linda Division J 
United Steles Gypsuj^orporation 
United States St4fi)Corporatidn 
University of Georgia 
University o< Tennessee 



Virginia Potytechnic^stituFeT 

State University 
Vulcan Mart Corporation 
Jim Wampjters 4 Associates 
Wayiand Baptist College 
Webster Bnck Company 
Wentworih institute ol Technology 
Whirlpool Corporation 
White Consolidated incustnes 
Wilson Untied Corporation 
Wilton Tool Oivtsion 
Xerox Foundation 
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Chairman Perkins. Our next witness is Mr. DavidJLockwo&d. 

. We are glad to hear from you. Proceed. 
\s » 

STATEMENT OF DAVID LOCKWOOD, PRESIDENT £ND CHIEF 
EXECUTIVE OFFICER INCONET CORP., NEW YORK, N\Y, 

Nftr. Lockwood. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, my name is 
David Lockwood and I am the presidentyf the Iconet Corp., a firm 
involved in computerized message switching and document commu- 
nication services in New York .City., 

I am representing the business education division of v the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. I am a business member of their Na- 
tionaTAavisory Committee. * 

My views this morning will, very frankly, be those of a busirjess- 
man looking at the needs of education as opposed to an educator. I 
think there pre several things that I personally would like tp relate 
to yoiT of incidents that I have observed in my experience in the 
implementation of computerized systems and other office automa- 
tion systems that we are seeing prevailing in today s business com- 
munity. 

But I think one, of the things that perhaps now my involvement 
in a very small company *comes home very strongly to me, the 
needs of the educational area, that is simply ^that small business 
generates a good number of all of the new jobs which are created. I 
should like*rith several graphs to perhaps illustrate thte point. 

It is important to note that 98 percent of all business establish- 
ments are in fact classified as small business, according to the 
Small Business Administration. And that in fact they employ 
nearly 50 |>erce nt o f this Nation's work force. 

Small Business Administration also points out, as my colleague 
pointed out, that nearly two-thirds of >all new jobs that are created 
are created by businesses with less than 20 employees, clearly an 
organization of the size which cannot, in fact, train its owrLpeople. 
It neither has the nu)ney nor does it have the training resources in 
order to be able to do that. 

If we take just one more step, I think it is important to realize 
that 80 percent of all new jobs created are created within business- 
es of less than 100 employees. I think these two factors are ex- 
tremely important in any consideration of legislation that you 
might nave in the future. 

Small business simply cannot afford, nor have they that re- 
source, in order to be able to train the people as they might like to. 

Another factor in small business that I think is extremely impor- 
tant and that is that most small businesses are unable to pay the 
higher salaries of particular occupations. Consequently, they tend 
to get the least experienced individuals. Therefore, these employees 
who come to them' must be qualified by our educational system, if 
in fact, we are going to have our impact on the national and world 
economy in such a way that we will continue to drive the Ameri- 
can free enterprise system in the fashion which I believe it can and 
should do. I 

Perhaps some of the experiences t/nat I have had would be help- 
ful for me to relate to you. But firs/, I would like to say, Chairman 
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Perkins, one of the members of the Kentucky Division of Education 
in business education called me the other day, perhaps to ilhistrate 
one of the points that we are dealing with, and that was that in the 
area of office education the adult classes registration in Louisville 
had a waiting line where people waited as much as 5 hours in 
order tp register and yet, in fact, only half of those people were 
able to be accepted into the program for the particular semester 
that the classes were offered. 

I think those illustrate a need on the part of people recognizing 
education- „ , , . . . n 

From the standpoint of business, I have observed that basically 
two things, first, many people are not qualified in the particular 
skills in which they, are or must have in the job in which they are 
assigned; second, they are not motivated because they do not un- 
derstand their role within the business. Sometimes they are demo- 
tivated by the fact that their supervisors are alsd untrained and 
therefore create negative im'^act on their ability to perform the job. 

- So I think that we need, from a business education standpoint, to 
look at two important areas. One of them is the present .skills that 
are being taught, the skills need to be taught in the future for the 

. so-called office employee, which also, for 50 -percent, looked at in 
another fashion of our total workforce in the United States, 

But we also need to take the fact that we have a gcxxTnumber of 
^-firstline supervisors. As a matter of *fact, it is estimated that ap- 

- proximately 10 percent of all workers, better* than 100 million 
people who are working today, nearly 16 percent of them are first- 
line supervisor?. Most of them are profnoted from within the ranks 
and most ofthem are untrained in any way to Tnanage and super- 
vise other people. 

So_ I would like to suggest that as we look at some of the skills, 
and reapplying some skills, that in fact we should take things and 
relook at some of the things we are doing, such as in typewriting, 
normally that has been taught to individuals who are pursuing sec- 
retarial careers. As we look at foe computer today, it is estimated 
in 2 years nearly two-thirds of the people who are employed will be 
put before a keyboard of a computer terminal, that in fact we need 
to train a very large mass of our working people to, in fact, be able 
to keyboard as a skill. — 

There is nothing more disconcerting th§n to watch a $4U,UUU a 
year engineer with all of his training and his degrees, et cetera, sit- 
ting at a keyboard and simply using the hunt and peck system, and 
we have simply reduced that individual's skill and capability to the 
fact that he is hunting and pecking on a typewriter-like device 
without a keyboard. X , , i i i 

Therefore, I suggest we need to\with that example, simply look 
at a different way that we approach all of our skills in that fash- 

1(> Second, in the area of supervision, I believe we need to teach 
problem solving to all people because tfiey may, in fact, become su- 
pervisors, managers; that we need to deal withyinterpersonal rela- 
tionships and all of the other factors which mstke effective supervi- 



sion. 



Finally, I think we need to make sure that we are addressing the 
fact that we have qualified teachers and that we keep those teach- 
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ers qualified as changes in our society and our technological capa- 
bility within business prevails. 

We are finding that - and by personal example— I was asked by a 
teacher to take a look at their computer system that they were 
using to teach. Much to my surprise, this was just a couple of years 
ago, I was shown an IBM 401 printer which had*been discontinued 
by the manufacturer more than a decade ago. The computer pro- 
graming v*as being taught on a wiring board pahel for that ma- 
chine. 

I must say at the same time I have seen in Windsor, Conn., a 
very highly sophisticated computer system that was doing— where 
the school j^stem was doing an excellent job But, I think the im- 
portant thing is that in my first example that,* in fact, the individ- 
uals who were teaching the course, the individual who was teach- 
ing the course was not qualified, had not been upgraded in his edu- 
cation, having graduated from his School some two decades earlier. 
JtAlso, the tools were inadequate. I think wg need to address that. 
Therefore, I should like to recommend from a business viewpoint 
that we take into consideration several possible approaches that I 
believe the Federal Government is, in fact, assisting. 

I would think we should form §n effective partnership between 
all levels of government and business to reexamine the subcontent 
of what is being taught in business education, that we should pro- 
vide incentives to business to provide new tools and develop simula- 
tion devices for the educational community, including perhaps that 
incentive could be in the form of tax credits. 

We should increase business and educational communications 
through interchange of the cooperative student programs and that 
the teacher and business exchanges, in fact, take place where busi- 
ness can see what is being taught in our school systems, and teach- 
ers can 'See liow it is being applied in the everyday life. 

We should encourage more students to enroll in business educa- 
tion. Our shortfall by 1987, in fact, we expect 5 million business 
office personnel to be required in terms of new jobs and yet we will 
train less than .a million. We have a critical shortfall in the com- 
puter industry. We must, in fact— it is simply getting worse; it is 
not getting better. We are not in a catchup role. We need to teach 
the selected office skills to more students, including those who are 
college bound. We cannot afford to have people who continue to 
think today that busjgess office education is for the disadvantaged 
and the honcollege bound. 

\ We need to intensify business education's role in retraining of 
workers. We need to teach management and supervisory skills, and 
institute programs that assure the teachers are qualified, No. 1, to 
teacns^business education, and we need to institute programs to 
updateteachers so that they can continue to be current with the 
technology as it changes. 

If we are to take that $6,000 figure that it costs to employ an in- 
dividual and we were to look at the 5 million people we will need 
in 1987, we are talking about a bill to business which will be $30 
billion, and twb-thirds of that will have to be borne by small busi- 
ness. 

I believe the Federal Government can provide a leadership role 
that will enable us to perhaps halve that training cost, a savings to 
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business of more than $15 billion to compete in today's world econ 
omy. 
Thank you. 

[Material submitted by David Lockwood follows:] 

Prepared Statement op David R Lockwood, President and Chief Executive 
OmcER, Inconet Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Mr. Chairaan and meisbers of the Cocaittee 

I 3a David R. Lockwood, a member of the National Advisory Council 
of the Business Education vis ion of the American Vocational Association. 
My views today represent educational needs from a business viewpoint rather 
than an education viewpoint. 

My full time business responsibility is as the President and Chief 
Executive^fcfrcer of Inconet Corporation, a fina which provides computerized 



message and document communications services to the financial and publishing 
industries. I 3m a member of the American Institute of Industrial Engineers 
and The Institute for Managenent Sciences. 

Perhaps it would be well for me to give you some background which will 
explain vh\ I am here, and why I feel the strong need for business education 
to be an mtergral part of the elementary, secondary, and adult education 
curriculua. 

My business experience includes over 29 years in the communications , 
office and information systems industries. Over 15 years of that with a 
major coraurucat ions firm. Resposibilities havrf included a number of 
managerial and' consulting positions. In lS£S^hile employed by GTE Twas 
assigned to manage their Performance Improvement Program. A group of projects 
designed to improve productivity. These ranged from improving the installation 
telephone's to improving the way docunents were prepared from creation by ^ 
originator to delivery of the printed product. 

During our studies we observed people that did not possess the skills to 
perform the jobs assigned, forcing them to work less efficiently. We also saw 
people that were not motivated to do their job as they did not understand their 
job and/or were negatively affected by their supervisors who were not qualified 
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to supervise. Discussions with persons* at other companies revealed the 
5.iae problems. 

During a -project on office automation I was asked to speak to the 
Connecticut Business Educators .Association about new tools in the office. 
The talk was about the new systens which we had installed, nuch of which 
we had aiready taken for granted. However, the reaction of the teachers 
was future* shock. Many had not heard of much less used aany of the machines 
and systems discussed. This was the beginning of a dialogue with educators 
about the need for relevant business education. 

ISSUES 

In considering legislation, these are the issues which I believe are 
important tor you to consider. 

1. 1 The business ccccunity's needs for qualified persons. 

2. Expanding the horizon of knowledge and skills needed by workers. 

3. Seed for educational conrumty to provide current and relevant 
insturction and equipment. 

BUSINESS SEEDS FOR QUALIFIED WORKERS 

First let's put down a myth which I frequently hear. That is: "ftisiness 
can afford to tram people because I rnasHftie roney arcTthe resources." To 
disspell this I sue a recent study by the Snail fcismess Administration which 
reveals that 98% of all establishments are classified as small busness. They 
employ approximately SO* of the work force. 

The study also points out that business with fewer than 20 employees 
create two out of three new jobs. That 80* of the new jobs were created by 
t'iras with fewer than 100 employees. 
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Stall businesses cannot afford to hire persons without the necessary 
knowledge and skills. Yet stall businesses tend to hire persons with little 
experience as they cannot afford the high salaries for experienced empV>yees. 
Thus the bulk of newly created jobs are filled by persons entering the work* 
force, aaall business oust depend upon the education conamity to supply 
qualified persons. 

The lack of qualified ecployees has negative urpact on large businesses 
as well. The intact includes: " 

1. High training expense. t 

2. Low productivity while the enployee is learning on-the-job or 

f 

never achieves top efficiency. 
In today's world economy, American industry finds itself at a competitive » 
disadvantage due to the high penalty of insufficient business education". 

A study conducted for the Deparment of Defense forecasts that 5 million 
new office worker jobs will be created in 1987. If this forecast is accurate, 
then the next few years are citical to business education. 

BUSINESS EDUCATIONAL RHXJIRSffiNTS , 

The explosion of electronic processing and information systems are creat- 
ing new occupations. *e oust address these occupational needs to assure an 
" a^c^utelyqual ified workforce. 

There are several ways business education can serve the business comrunity 
regardless of occupation.^ They are: 

1. knowledge and stills which help any personate perform their tasks 
more effectively. 

Skills required for specific occupations. 
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Let's take a new look at scene of the skills we teach in our educational 
syst^fcw The function of all office workers wiU change due to new technology 
m the nejcK^O years. ttiny of the skills presently taught to selected 
occupations must be taught to a broader spectrin of people. For instance, 
typing is taught as part of the secretarial training, however, as keyboarding 
has a broad application and could be used by nearly 2/3rds of the people in 
their jobs. 

Our studies revealed that if a person used a typewriter to create infor- 
mation instead of using a pencil, they would increase their output nearly 50% , _ 
providing they were skilled in using a keyboard. If that sane person were 
ab^e to use a word processor to create their information, they would double 
their -output. Sincp over 1/2 of the people errployed in business are in office 
occupations, the potential for increased in productivity is approximate iy S\ of 
all labor time. 

To extend this exaaple of keyboarding, today, with he rapid proliferation 
of computers, you find aany people presently sitting^at keyboards who possess 
little or no skill in using .them. A study was made ( by one firm) of all persons 
that used computer terainajls. To their surprise they found that most of their 
profess lonals, le. engineer s, 4 narketeer s , etc. spent considerable time at the 
keyborad. Many spend over 1/2 heir time on computer systems. They decided to 
Teach keyboarding to all who -used terminals, starting withr those who used 
them the most. Two months after the one week course they interviewed the 
managers of the people trained. The resUlts. Managers indicated that some 
people more than doubled their output on the systems, and all reported an 
improvement. The managers also indicated a perceptable improvement in the 
quality of work producted. Interviews with the participants in the keyboard 
training indicated they the^mind they could get more work done in the time 
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frame allowed, that it *a> less tedious, and they now had time to analyze 
and researc^ information that ptcvioubly spent at the keyboard. 

The purpose of this example is to illustrate one opportunity we have to 
L-s^rove the ability of people through better training. It also illustrates 
the better use of skills already taught which had previously been looked upon 
as a skill to be utilized by one occupat ion which in fact has brjad application. 

Department of tabor statistics reveal that approximately 10% of alf workers 
ire in 1st level supervisory positions. Personnel studies by various groups 
show that most of these people are promoted from the ranks based upon their 
specific occupational achievements. Most have had no training prior to their 
appointment in the area of managing resources or handling personnnel situations. 
If it is correct to assune that nearly 10 million workers are untrained in key 
responsibilities of their tasks, then we have a nationar mandate to change our 
fcisiness Education s>j>twn to prepare workers to better supervisory responsibilities. 

From my point of view, the subject areas^ that trust be included are: problem 
solving, busmen ^ cmuru cat ions , interpersonal relationships, organuation, 
budgeting, >chedulirX planning and the role of the employee wit hm the organization, 
^mator concern in t/i> country is the faili^e rate for small busnesses. Entre- 
prencurship and free enterprise education, in my opinion, will dramatically reduce » 
the number of failures. 

ETUCVTIONAl SKILLS, TOOLS. AM) RELEVANCY - * 

It is important that business educators not only teach the required business 
subject, but that the instruction is relevant to present and future needs. With 
the nearlv 4 million new office worker jobs forecast to be created in 198" the, 
need for updating is urgent. 
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Perhaps this personal experience tells such of what IUj trying to say. 

A business education tether asked me to see their ccmpirwrsystera and talk 

about their Data Processing program. There in their computer room was an 

IBM 401 printer ^a machine discontinued by I EM over a decade ago) and a 

wiring panel for "programming" [which to my knowledge is virtually non 

existsnt today). t 

This example points up three problems: 

t I. The teacher was not up-to-date m his skills. ^He did not know 

any computer language. 

1. The tools he used to teach were obsolete. 

" {. Mut he was teaching was not relevant and probably useless 

is a furtherence to this example a discussion with the school system 

administrator involved revealed that he considered business education for 

che disadvantaged an non-college bound student. Nothing can be more damaging 

to American enterprise that this type of archaic thinking. 
J 

- We must in seme way develop a system to assure that: 



1. Teacher education programs are relevant. 

2. ^^jgichers and curficulums are current. 

3. Teachers have the appropriate tools Sox teaching. , 

One of the ways the federal government might approach this is to research 
the needs of business and establish basic business education standards 
(Exacple. Subjects to be taught /curriculum content) This would be done with 
substantial input from the business corrniunity, business educators, and vocational 
student organizations such as Future Business Leaders of America and Office 
Education Association. • 

Educators frequently tell me that their biggest handicap is that they 
don't have the tools to teach the skilU. Or they have equipment that is obsolete. 
Xn approach to ?hi> would btf to work with and/or to provide incentive to the 
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computer and business equipwnt aanufacturing industry to develop simulation 
devices which could collate various machine* and systems, similar to the way 
the link Trainer was used to teach Hying without using expensive airplanes. 
The nucleus of this already-exists in the micro computer. What is needed is 
the further development ofsprograms to make this a true siculator. Another 
(^way that spallation does work is through an intensive cooperative work 
education program whore teachers and students receive on-the-job training. 

CONCLUSION 

The federal government must be instrumental in improving business education 
in the following ways: 

1. 'Establish standards for business education. This would best be done 

by forming a working partnership between the Federal, State and Local 
Educators and the business coninunity. 

2. Provide incentives to business to develop and/or supply the necessary 
tools and experiences to the educational institutions, A possibility " 

' ought be to provide tax credits for qualified assistance. 

3. Provide seed money to develop simulators and programs which "night>. 
reduce the need for continual updating of tools used to tram students\ 

4. Institute teacher education programs to assure the competency of the J 
new teachers entering business Education. / 

5. Institute programs to update teac^rs for changing business and tech- 
nological situations. 

The mformano^scussed earlier indicated that it will cost $6000 per 
officTeniployee for training. That represents $30 billion to train employees 
in 198* and 2/3 of that cost will have to be bom by, small business. 

The Federal government can impact that $30 billion expense to business 
through better Business Education training. 

It is my opinion, that effective Business Education would reduce that 
business expense by S0% 
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NEW JOBS 



66.7% 



80% 



Small Business 

2 out Qf every'3 jobs 



Small Business 



.Business with under 
20. Employees' 



Business with under 
100 Employees 
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TRAINING COSTS 



50% 



3.0%, 



18 pillion 

Total Number 

New Workers 

All Occupations 
thru 1990 



1982 
Cost to Train 
l&l New Worker 

Annual Salary $12,000 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 
FACT SHEET 

DEFINITION 

Business Education is a broad, comprehensive 
discipline appealing to a wide spectrum of the population. 
Because business enterprise is Cf^e of the dominant elements 
of present-day American society, education for, and about 
business should be a significant component of the curriculum 
of every school. The primary emphasis is on instructional 
options for students with vocational interests in business, 
ihatever the career objective, everyone needs an , 
understanding of the American business system. Curriculum 
designers are urged to make sure that access to business 
education programs is available to all students. 

Business education responds to the foiy major 
trends in^busmess and industry. They are: 

A. A treno toward automat ic , integrated office systems. 

B. A trend toward en t r ep r eneu r sh i p and sma I I - bu s i nes s 
ownership. T * 

C. yfA trend toward consumer and economic literacy. 

0. A trend toward miniaturization. 

Business education includes a variety of courses 
and other learning experiences that will* give students the 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes basic to successful 
participation m society and the workplace. These , 
fundamental abilities can be put into five groups: 

Basic understanding of business and career: 
Information Processing;" , 
Business competences related to communication; 
Computat i orfor elated business skills; and 
Associated business skills and attitudes. 

Integral components of Business Education are their 
vocational Mudent organisations and cooperative work 
education relations with the business community. 
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ENROLLMENTS 



* 1979-30 DATA 

fty 19 tG, I I . t mi 11 i oh office wcker s wi 1 l ( »♦ heeded to fill jobs 
tnat already exist; *.S mi I I i on' mor e workers will be needed to fill new 
jobs . 



Enr o 1 1 ea 


f 


Coropl e t er s 




SeCOndar > 

Post ieconaa'y 
Reg i ona ! 
Mate 
Other 


1,972,161 

i ,063 ,262 
70,11* 
2S8 ,820 


Sec on da r > 

Pos ! Seconda r y 
Reji ona 1 
State 
Other 


301 , 235 

1*9 ,037 
12,155 
100, 1 35 


Tot a I 


3,*Q0,Q57 


Total 


563, 312 


Hand (Capped 


* 6 , 3> 1 


Handicapped 


13,331 


Dt tadrao t.*jed 


419,700 


Disadvantaged 


76,610 ( 


i. toil !ed fcn j ! i sr> 


17,320 


L imi ted Eng 1 i sh 


3,010 \ 


Fern* te 


2. 502, 263 


Fema I e" 


39*, 319 * 


vule 


S97 , 79* 


Male 


168 ,993 



PLACEMENT 



Statistics indicate that the demand for office workers far 
exceeds the supply. To meet this shortfall, increased efforts are 
necessary to'prOvide educational programs at all levels which will clos* 
the jap between supply and demand and provide skilled office workers. 

Employed • „ 53* 

Post Secondary Education *6% 

Military 1* * 
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DELIVERY SYSTEMS 

Business Education Knowledge And skill development is 
provided through the following delivery systems: 

Secondary Pub 1 1 c/Pr i vate Institutions 

Vocat ionai -Techn ical High Schools 

proprietary Schools 

Community Colleges, 

Junior Colleges ^ 

Four -Year Public/Private Colleges 4 Universities 

OCCUPATIONAL AREAS 



A majority of job growth will be in white collar and 
service occupations, reflecting the tremendous growth 
projected for the service, trade, an<f* fi nance , insurance And 
re*! estAte industries. *hite co 1 1 ar worker s , including 
professional, technical, managerial* administrative, 
clerical and sales occupations will make up over half of the 
nation's total workers. The largest increases m the 
, profess lona I and technical occupations will be in areas of 
computer applications. 

To mee t-'these demands business education offers 
training in the area* of: 

Accounting/Bookkeeping ^ 

Bank ing/F inane lal 

Data & Word Processing 

Office Supervision & Management 

Secretar ial 

General Of f ice 
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NEEDS 



To develop lorward looking business education programs to meet 
the needs and demands of a changing society, changing technology, 
changing economy, and changing workplace, the following is recommended. 

Relevant teacher -educat ton programs * 

Technology qualified teachers preservice and mservrce 

Updated instructional equipment 

Active participation of the Business community 

Aggressive leadership 

Integra) vocational student organizations 

i 

Intensified guidance services 

Increased cooperative work experience opportunities f 
Mult i faceted teaching approaches 
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IT'S NOT TOO LATE! 

The image and effectiveness of business is 
deteriorating as a positive force m American life, 

EXCESSIVE AND PROLONGED INFLATION. TIGHT MONEY. 
DEFICIT' SPENDING. ESCALATING KxES. WINDFALL PROFITS. 
DECLINING PRODUCTIVITY. UNDEREMPLOYMENT. A DE-EMPHAS IS OF 
THE WORK -ETHIC. HIGH UNEMPLOYMENT WHEN 30BS ARE AVAILABLE. 

~Jhese-are excellent headlines for the evening news. 
They are also visible signs that there could be a collapse 
of our present economic system, of the standard of living 
level we enjoy, and of the operation of private business in 
our nation. - 

As Americans, we ar^ frustrated. We want to do 
something to help alleviate this economic chaos, but we 
don't know what to do. We have not adequately educated 
ourselves to make bu s ine s s -economi c decisfQns as citizens 
and consumers; to make effective occupational choices; 
and/or to efficiently produce goods and services. We lack a 
basic understanding of the economic system, of how we fit 
into it, and what our responsibilities are in keeping it 
progressive and sound. j ' 

Hmdsignt is 20-20, but it is almost ludicrous that we 
live m a bus 1 ness - or ten ted society, yet most Ame r ican* youth 
and adults are not knowledgeable about our business-economic 
s y s t em . 

There is a lack of education for and about business at 
the elementary, secondary, pos t -secontiar y , and university 
levels of our education system. There is a lack of 
sufficient education and communication to the general public 
about the extensive contributions business, industry, and 
labor make to the American standard of living. The 
importance of the profit motive and free enterprise as 
strengths of our economic system are not stressed, There is 
a lack of knowledge by the entire citizenry about how 
business and economic problems affect our national security. 
Only 5*'of the secondary school population is enrolled <n % 
business education classrooms. 

Education' is one of the keys to solving our economic 
problems. American citizens must be educated about the 
marketplace and how they fit into it. 
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The National Advisory Council (NAC) qf the Business and 
Oilice Education Division of the American Vocational 
Association (BOfc/AVA), recently developed guidelines for 
addressing the problem of business-economic education and 
awareness at all levels. 

These guidelines are entitled, "Education For and About 
Business id America-- It Is Not Too Late! M They were 
developed for use by business educators in promoting a 
greater understanding of business, economics, and consumer 
educat ion th r oughout the nation; and to renew an 
appreciation of the world of work. 

The NAC is comprised of representatives from business, 
government, education, and student organizations. The 
Council has an intense interest in every phase of business 
and consume r education, as we II as the need for satisfying 
and productive employment for the nation's ^citizens. 

In the guidelines, the NAC makes three proposals: 
(I) All elementary students be made more aware of the 
American economic system; (2) basic business, economic, and 
consumer education be required as a year-long course for all 
high school students; and (3) all levels of education beyond 
high school include appropriate courses to expand knowledge 
in these areas. These proposals are in tune with the trends 
in today's American educa t ion-- M back to basics." Career 
education (including occupational education), consumer and 
economi c eduCa tion, and in teg rating free interprise into the 
cur r icu I urn mus t become pa'r t of the "basics" if we are to 
educate and awa^ citizenry. 

These proposals should be a part, of business education 
and be handled by qualified business teachers. They could 
be supported by students who need jobs and who want 
financial independence; parents who want their children to 
be financially self-sufficient; and educators who want a 
well-balanced curriculum. They could also be supported by 
employers who need qualified, responsible, and productive * 
employees; labor representatives who want qualified workers 
and a prosperous and effective bus i ness -economic s ys t em; and 
local,, state, and national dec i s ion -maker s who waVt 
effective and efficient school system*. Also, the 
ever - impor tan t taxpayers who want efficient school systems 
that educate know l.edgeab 1 e pr oduc 1 1 ve , ]and contributing 
citizens couId*-and probably wou 1 d- - endo)^ se these 
guidelines. 
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These proposals mty my be faced with obstacles. There 
, - i„r,i and state administrators who from lack ot 

J n /orTunds do not adequately 

and ofuce education programs ,n the schools. Many colleges 
!nrf unuersities are eliminating business education 

UrTts. Improper, presentation of fac ts an* ;«'•;«»•" 
relatine to our free-market society are being given to the 
llli.l 8 There is limited or non-existent communication by 
?abo and bu !ne s There is also a >*ck of know. edge as to 
ho* to overcome the constant erosion of the economic system. 

Business educators, as well as parents, ^ udent »; ' 
employers, labor, and taxpayers, can begin to overcome these 
obstacles. These individuals or groups can use these 
sideline's when contacting local -and state boards of 
Iduca ,on, school adm. n , s t r a t or s , boards of regents, s ate 
coo". nat ng boards, or legislators. Persons or groups of 
persons cAse these guidelines also when contacting 
business and labor representatives to seek financial and 
5„ support'for education for and about I >u*.ness 

,n elementary, middle, high school, and pos t -seconda r y 
,nsti tutions. Business teacher education programs in • 
co eges and universities can begin to stress these areas. 
Student organisations that support bu s . nes s -economi c 
concepts can get involved. Business an .nduS ry 
cooDeration and active involvement at all levels win »e 
heightened, and students and parents will be made aware of 
our economic values. 

Business educators and interested individuals should 
narticioate with national and local groups that are 

, Is, materials, and incentives >n foster.ng 
ba "c bufinesf, economic/consumer, and occupation., 
education. Business organizations should discuss 
Du s'nes!-econom,c systems with st uden ts^deduca o r s . 
There should be »n implementation and follow-up ot 
lavements m bu s i nes s -econ om ■ c understanding on local, 
state, and national levels. 

We realize that many of the concerns and problems that 
are facing u today wi I I be resolved ,f we *Sf ' e " 1 ' 
a dress tne problems of educa t , ng the n» t , on f o. -and about 
business'. This kind of educati-on at the e emen a^y 
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'Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 

You know, thib testimon) has been most interesting. I just wish 
that the entire Congrats could have heard all you gentlemen. 

Ms Yolanda Dalecki, we are delighted to welcome you here. You 
go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF YOLANDA DOLECKI, SUPERVISOR OF HEALTH 
OCCUPATIONS, STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, MISSOURI 

Ms. Douecki. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I am Yolanda 
Dolecki, supervisor of health occupations education, Missouri De- 
partment of Education and am representing toda> the health occu- 
pations educators within vocational education. We appreciate this 
opportunity of sharing our views and qprtain information to this 
committee because we are a very vital part of vocational education. 
In fact, health occupations made its debut in vocattanal education 
back in 1956. >v 

Witfi that, I would like to share with you a little overview of 
heakh occupations because it is a rather complex component of vo- 
cational education I would like to share with you the state-of-the- 
* art. I would like to share some of the effects of budgetary con- 
straints, and also, finally, our preference on legislative matters. 
~ A* I mentioned, we havp been in vocational education since 1956 
and some people, as the doctor pointed out, would consider us some 
of the new kids on the block. 

In 1964, with nhe additional appropriations through vocational 
education, we have been able to switch our emphasis from practical 
jiufse education to that of the other h^blth care givers. More spe- 
cifically, these would be health care givers that are prepared at 
less than baccalaureate level iri our community junior colleges or 
comprehensive schools and area vocational schools. 

Another dimension of our imvolvement >b supplementary educa- 
tion to those people already |n the work \orce to upgrade their 
skills. ^ \ 

A third dimension, as you know, it is a very traditional occupa- 
tion, women tend to drop out of health occupations, have families, 
so there is a need to provJWe them retraining so that they can 
reenter the work force of hljalth occupations. So our preparations 
are in those dimensions. / , • 

To set the stage, I think itus very important for you to know that 
health- occupations is complete and there is a stratification of the 
kind of people in that work Kttce % and their levels of control of 
health care delivery, which affecVe each and every one of us in this 
room, is based on their role. 

We ("five, the autonomous professionals. Those people are the 
people thm have the burden of legaK responsibility for health care 
and those individuals are physicians and dentists who are^ trained 
in professional schools. 1 

The second category of health care worker is the allied health 
profession^ These individuals require baccalaureate and higher 
degrees to function in the system. Examples of this occupation 
would be the nutritionist, pharmacist and, by definition, the regis- 
tered nurse who commands a baccalaureate degree. 
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The/ the next category is the allied health supportive personnel, 
and/ttus is where vocational education enters into the picture by 
providing education for these people in our various settings. Exam- 
ples of these areas would be the 2-year associate programs and hos- 
pital diploma programs which prepare people in the radiology area, 
other allied health areas, and an example would be the other two 
methods of preparing professional nurses, that is -the associate 
degree program and diploma program. ..... , . 

Next in line is the health care assistant, an individual who re- 
quires less than 2 years of training. mnmo „. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me interrupt all of you just a moment. 

Ms DOLECKl ^6S. 

Chairman Perkins. It-would be my hope, since this is really a 
very important week to you here in Washington, that you could let 
all the members of the Budget Committees and all your friends in 
Congress know that you are inadequately funded. The Members of 
the Congress could not sit here this morning and listen to you 
without coming to that conclusion. - 
You have all made an excellent appearance. I just regret that 
more people did not hear all of you witnesses today. Lets try to not 
only hold fast to the limited funds we have, but also to do our best 
to add to these funds, to try to take care, of some of these urgent 
needs if it is atlall possible. 

We'in the Congress sometimes forget the. good that is going on 
and we need to be educated. Since you are here, I would make sure 
that I visited "every friend on the Hill and tell them some of the 
things that you are telling me and Dale Kildee and the other mem- 
bers here this morning. . 

Proceed with your testimony. You are doing well. 
- Ms. Dolecki. Thank you. 

Fmallv we have a third level that vocational education is in- 
volved in' in health occupations education. That is the health care 
aide level This is probably our largest work force and this would 
include such individuals as the nurse assistants m long-t'f^T^ 
short-term care, it includes the unlicensed personnel whrf deliver 
medications in long-term care, anyone that is at the dietary evel.\ 
This then brings in another component of health occupations, 
which is the secondary health occupations cluster program. 

Our students in this program are exposed to the various occupa- 
tions in health occupations, they make a selection as to an occupa- 
tion they would like to pursue. Most of these students in the second 
semester th*n have on-the-job training and come out with some 
entry level skill at the aide level. „„„„„„ 
I think it is very important for you to know that health occupa- 
' tions education is designed to meet standards that are given to us 
by licensing boards, standards given to us by credentiahng agen- 
cies, and also by mandated legislation 

These are all external to education. This then provides that 
every student that is in health occupations must have a clinical ex- 
perience in that they go to a health care facility and learn their 
skills utilizing live bodies. . . 

This brings a question or problem to us in that it is very expen- 
sive? We cannot send an instructor into a hospital, for example, 
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with more than 6 to 10 students because the jeopardy of our health 
car© is on the line. 

Health care delivery systems, or at least the health care indus- 
try, our hospital association peopl§ tell us is the second largest in- 
„ dustry in this country. So vocationareducation has answered the 
chailenge by assisting in the preparation p9 these people. 

Let me tell you a little bit about where'-we are with Health Occu- 
pation* today. c 

We have from the data that we have at hand at least 800,000 
people that we have trained in the area in 1980. This comprises 14 
Dercent of t the student enrollments in vocational education. Of the 
800,000-plas students, we have 128,000 students who are.enrolled in 
our secondary programs and this comprises 15 percent. We also 
then have 85 percent of post-high people in our educational pro- 
grams. 

I would point out that even though health occupations is a tradi- 
tional line occupation, we are making strides in having additional 
nontraditional enrollment and we are at about 22 percent of males 
over females in our programs. 

I would like to share with vou that t.he direct cost of educating 
health occupations is around $410 million. Of this, $24 million 
comes from Federal sources and that comprises about 5.9 percent 
with the other 94.1 percent coming from the non-Federal sources. 

On page 5 of my testimony, you will note that there happens to 
be a detnand for education for health occupations in the future. I 
ask you to please review those. 

The key thing I would like to share with you is some linkage ac- 
tivities that vocational education has made available to health oc- 
cupations. The great care right now is the long-term care industry. 

Most States, at least 16 or better, now have omnibus nursing 
home laws which mandate the number of hours that the nurse as- 
sistants must have in order to be certified to work in this, particu- 
lar area. Some of the States that have worked with their health 
care delivery system??/ in aging, just to name a oouple, are Califor- 
nia, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, on and on. 

In Missouri we have an exemplary project that has been our link • 
with the Division of Aging. Our omnibus nursing home law came 
into effect in 1980. We were asked to work with the Division of 
Aging and the health care providers to develop standardized cur- 
ricula. This we did, and since 1980 I can tell you 21,000 student 
guides have left the University of Missouri Instructional Labora- 
tory. So we have made quite an impact in the nursing home indus- 
try. <s 

The key thing I would like to share with you is that the cost of 
developing that project was less than $10,000 because we not only 
used vocational funds, but the Division of Aging was able'to give us 
an amount of money, somewhere in the neighborhood of $3,500. 
This took care of developing the curriculum and field-testing it. 

That is a prime example of how vocational education* is usii^g the 
funds available to us wisely and looking to hefp from industry. We 
have come a long way. \ 

. As you know, there are always\so many budgeted positions that 
need to be filled. Vocational education has helped a great deal. In 
the early days industry trained inost of the people for the work 
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force It got too expensive. They looked to education. This is where 
we came in, to assist there 

About 1974. in order to make yourself available to a practical 
nursing program, it would have cost you about $300 for that 1-year 
program. Today it costs upward of $1:400. Let me tell you why. 
This has happened because of our constraints fiscally, but in the 
early years the hospitals were able to contribute a measure of 
direct cost to help us defray our salaries and what have you. 

As the spiraling inflation took place these industries have with- 
1 drawn their support It has again fallen back on the student. With 
the various kinds of constraints that we have on student loans, 
again this burden is back on the student's shoulders. So those are 
some of the things that have given us some problems. 

Dr Robison mentioned sitting on his desk he has nine proposals 
for new expanding programs This past year in fiscal 1982, Health 
Occupations turned down in Missouri eight Of these programs We 
predicted 110 students would not have been served because of the 
inability to provide this education for the people. 

Another way that industry, rft least the education sector, is 
coping with this problem is that they are hiring part-time staff for 
the Health Occupations programs. This is a very bad practice be- 
cause the standards require a student-faculty ratio for accredita- 
tion and licensing It will ultimately break down the health care 
delivery system. They are doing this because they are offsetting 
such* fringe benefits as retirement and so forth because they will 
not have to pay that to part-time faculty. 

We can go on and on as to what can happen to Health pccupa- 
tions because of the current Federal constraints. We feel thjat there 
has to be a Federal presence in Health Occupations because it is a 
national kind of occupation, because of our standards, licenses, 
people can be mobile,. move from State to State. Certainly we need 
to have cooperation with the Government to keep our standards 
high. 

I think that perhaps another area that you give careful consider- 
ation to, we have a great deal of emphasis on civil defense. We 
have a delivery system that is in place. I am thinking that Health 
Occupations can play a very major part in the civilian defense pre- 
paredness that is beginning to take shape again after World War 
II. We are looking, with the management medical people, disaster 
people, to perhaps see that we can give civilian defense mobiliza- 
tion a little bit of impetus and training in that area. 
• We have shared with you where Health Occupations is in this 

complex milieu. We have told you about its impact; also, we shared 
. some of the problems that we h*we because it is a high-cost pro- 
gram. We have come a long way since the Barden Act of 1954. 

If I were to leave you witb any thought, it is that Health Occupa- 
tions is not for the other person, it affects you, it affects me, and I 
think both of us deserve the best, so your consideration is appreci- 
ated 
Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Yolanda Dolecki follows:] 
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Prkpaied Statement of Dr. Yolanda, Dolecki, Supervisor, Health Occupations, 

MitiSOURl DEf ARTMENT QP EDUCATION 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee* 

I an ^olanda Dolecki, Supervisor, Health Occupations Education, Missouri 

Department o£ Education, I appreciate the opportunity' to share vath you 

certain information and >ie-*s concerning that component of vocational education 

known as "Health Occupations Education". Our testimony will include' (1) an 

overview of health occupations education, (2) the state of the art, (3) the > 

erfects of^budgetary constraints, and (4) our preference in legislative 
• f 

packages . 
Overview 

Health occupations education emerged as an integral part of* vocational 
education with the passage of the George Bardon *ct. Title II in l95o whicfc 
had provisions to expend funds for practical Nursing education. # With the 
additional vocational appropriations in 1964, health occupations education 
was expanded to: o 

11) provide specific educational experience essential for the 
development of skills, ^knowledge and attitudes necessary for 
employment in existing an^ emerging health occupations requiring 
less than a baccalaureate degree; } 

12) provide supplementary educational experience necessarv to update 
and improve effectiveness of the job; and 

^ 13) provide "educational experience designed to encourage 4 inactive 
> health care givev** to return to part £ime or full time % 
employment . 

In 197$, Eli:abeth kerr outlined the following stratification of the 
health services workforce: " » 

• V " \ 
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Autonomous Prof es s lonal s are those^ individuals who carry the greatest 

burden of legal responsibility. Included are physicians and dentists who 

are generally prepared in medical and dental coUeges of private and public 

universities. 
« 

Allied Health Professionals are those individuals who are usually 
prepared at four year colleges and universities in health specialty depart - 
roen^s. Examples include, nutritionists, medical laboratory technologists, 
physical therapists, registered nurses (Baccalaureate preferred), pnarmicists* 
et'cetlera. * * 

Allied Health Supportive Personnel are those individuals who a/e pre- , 
f pared in community colleges, technical schools and hpspitals and* who receive 
professional certificate or associate degrees. Examples include* medical 
laboratory technicians, radiographic technicians, registered nurses l associate 



degree and cUpJ^pa)^0Qental hygenists and other supportive personnel.^ 

Health Care .Assistants are those individuals who are prepared in 
vocational schools and communit)' colleges. Examples include, dental 
assistants » medical office assistants, practical nurses and other assistant 
level occupations. These programs are usually one year in length and 
appropriate certificates are awarded. Enrollees inclul^: secondary, 
postsecondary and adult students. ' ■ 

Health Care Aides are those individuals who are trained in hospitals, 
^vocational schools and community colleges. Examples include: nurse 
assistants (acute and long term/care>, medication aides (long term care), 
physical and occupational thjjray aides, radiographic aides, dietarY aides 
and other ai^lgve^iqta^ptions. Programs are short term and cert inca tes 
are .awarded. 'Enrollments primarily include secondary and adult studen 
'^^e basic program at the secondary level ^permits students to explore th< 
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health occupations *la»U?r )i occupations, receive training in a core of 
skills related to health services and acquire entry level skills in one 
or ftore of the occupations. 

An Unnamed Category of emerging health care providers that cannot be 
placed in any of the*pre\iouslv mentioned categories is the physician's 
assistant, independent nurse Tract it toner, specialized pediatric and familv 

m 

nurse practitioner. This category of health worker is between the autono- 
mous professional and^e allied health professional who are trained in 
universities and medical schools with^fcuarded primary health service^ 
It is important to note that heal ttv^cupat ions programs for the 
oost part are structured to meet minimum standards emanating from licensing, 
credentialUng and approval agencies external* to education. Although 
"> these standards are in place to assure safe practice and safe guard the 
; .public, thev aiscTassist m making health occupation a high cost enterprise. 
Each program integrates a clinical assignment in health care facilities 
which require a* low student: faculty ratio. ' , • 

V * 

State of the Art 1 

Health care deliver)' with its diversity of related occupations is the 
second laVgest industry m our country. Vocational Technical education has 
assumed a major role in the responsibility for preparing a skilled health 
«are workforce not requiring a baccalaureate or higher degrees. 

The secondary health occupations programs are located in comprehensive 
high schools and area^ vocational technical. schools. Post secondary programs 
are located in degree granting institutions such as conraunity junior colleges, 
tour year institutions and universities. Adult programs may be offered in 
any agencies listed above. 
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, A review of ISTO-dO data revealed that 834,296 of 5,979,508 or 14* r 
of students enrolled in Vocational Education were health occupations , 
students. Of the f54,2" r 9 enrol lees, 128,672 or 15% *ere enrolled in 
secondary programs and * T 0$ > 624 or 85* were enrolled in post high school 
pragmas. 

Expenditures* (1979-30) 

Direct Costs Non Federar \ Federal Jj 

Total $410,673,39$ 386,555,535 94**1* 24,118,055 5.9* 

Of thi^tal direct costing, 5.9* of the federal dollars were 
expended for health occupation**' edition which served 14* of the total 
enrolLqent . 

. Comparative Cost Per Pupil (Based oh Direct Cost) 

Agriculture $349 Trade and Industrial $451 

Distributive Education $204 Occupat Tonal Home Economics- $351 

Office Education $330 Home Economics^ ,$127 



♦Health Occupations $492 rlndustrial'wh $113 

Technical 7 * ' * $545 
I 

In the above, it should be noted that only technical education cocraanded 

a higher per pupil cost than health occupations. As* previously mejrtroiied, 

^the higher cost of health occupations education is based on the low teacher, 

student ratio required for safe practice and consumer protection. 

Support services \duch enhance the quality of instruction such as 

research, curriculum, teacher education and personal development are funded 

from federal dollars. These resources have enabled us to pursue linkage 

activities fcith the health care industry and state and federal agencies to 

* * 
develop standardized educational programs to meet mandated regulations. A 
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ruzsocr o: states sub a/uluvrtw, Illinois, Indiana t ^ew Haspsnre, 
Kansas. Missouri to* sent Ion a :t> have developed nurse aide training programs 
tor Ion* lera care based on tne regulatory requirements. This activitv 
ha 3 had' a' trewndous impact on the deaand for these 'instruct icnal materials, 
since 19W, in Missouri alone, !over student guide* were disseminated 

frca the University of Missouri-CoUsnbia instructional materia^ laboratprv 
The cost to develop and field test these materials was less than $10, m 
because of our joint effort with the Division of Aging. We feel that this 
is an efficient utilisation of the tax payers dollar. • 

vfav 1932 data f roc , the U.S. Department of Labor forcasts the following™ 
eaplavnent needs for 19SO-90 of selected health occupations. 

Occupat ion" » 
%fcdical Lab Technology 
>Jurses 

oufgical Technicians 
Dental >N*giene 
HeaT^Jfand Recreation t 
Nurse \ide/Orderfy 
Psychiatric -Vide 

Dental Assistants 139,000 ^ 

Effects of Budget Constraints 

Impact of present constraints ' 
. The health care delivery Intern has become more and more dependent 
upon workforce emanating* from vocationally supported programs. In the 
State of Iowa, nearlv half • r I) of registered nurses are prepared at 
the associate degree level, 90* of practical nursing and, thf same is 
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true "in. allied health programs such as dental assistants, dentil hygiene, 
radiographic, etc. Present cuts have teiuced state supervision efforts, 
teacher education and staff development] efforts, restricted travel, 
curtailed program growth and develdpaent;, shortened programs and increased 

9 

hiring of more part time faculty. 

In Missouri, no new and expanding programs have been approved since 
19S0. -As a result m FYS 2 8 new requests were devised. There was a 6\ 
decline in postsecondary enrollments plus the 110 students who "would have ■ 
enrolled in new and expanding programs. 

A maber of local education agencies are hiring part time instructional 
staff to offset costs of indirect costs (i.e. fringe benefits) and faculty 
development activities. The quality assurance of tnese programs is in 
j eopa rd>^ because of the difficulty in t the coordination of teacher/student 
activities frcg the classroom- laboratory to the clinical assignments. 

Impacts vS» further cuts could sever ly curtail state supervision activities 
necessitate further reduction m personnel development, further curtail new 
program development, and would possibly force retrenchment of existing . 
pro-am and staff. 

A raaber of years ago, the health, care agencies looked to education 
to provide health occupations education because it^Ss too costlv to provide 
quality programs in their facilities. Vocational education met, the challenge 
and has provided qualitv health occupations education at an affordable price. 
The* suggested Ascal constraints will place the burden of educational costs 
on the student. In 19 ~4 , you could enrol in a one year practical nursing 
program tor around $300, today that program may cost upwards of $1400. 
Limited access to financial aide compounds the problem. Ultimately, further 
cuts would severely impact on the availability of a skilled health care 
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vwrkforc* ©-staff our health care Jelivery' systen. ' , ' 

\ ' . - 

legislative Preterencc ^ 

Therefore, *e recognize that vocational education and, more specifically, 
hea.tn occupation needs t federal presence in order to* maintain a quality health 
.are delivery system Although the cost of preparing the health occupations 
workforce is relatively hjgh, vocational education has "demonstrated its 
ability to prepare these individuals with most effective utilization of 
iva liable resources. Without continued federal presence and funding, we 
*. assure you that the quality af health Hill decline and costs* will. continue 
to spiral. 
/. Conclusions 

Philosophically, health occupations education carries many hats. It 
i> pragjjanc in th^t the health care worker oust be able to think, analyze 
trends and choose alternatives. It is essentia listic,nn that the' essentials 
of competencies xust be selected and taught. It is idealistic in dealing 
Mth the dignity of hunans in life and in death. It is realistic, in that 
^prescribes standards governing the implementation of health care services. 
Finally, it is existentialistic because it is based on the individual needs 
of the student and the consumer receiving the service. 

Since the George Barden Act in 1954, health occupies education has 
made an excellent contribution through vocational education. Through 
health occupations education we have provided for competency based programs 
with provisions fdt career mobility and continuing education m an ever 
changing* *or Id of technology. Health occupations education is*hot for the 
oth'er person, it offsets vou, it affects me. We are entitled to the best. 

Thank vou. ' * 
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Mr, KiurtE. Thank* you very much. I am very aware, in my own 
cit>, of the role uf the Health Occupation portion of vocational edu- 
cation, our local community college has a very good program in 
this area. My city has a high level of health. care because of the 
contract between the United Auto Workers and General Motors. K 
is very important that such education be provided I certainly 
concur with your testimony. All of you are here at a very good 
time. This is going to be a very crucial week in the budget process. 
What we do or do not do*in that budget proce^will affect the 
future of many programs, including vocational education. 

The Senate now 5 is proposing, a Federal spending freeze for voca- 
tional eduction for 3 years. That freeze would lock in a 16-percent 
cut for vocational education that has occurred at the national level 
over the past 2 years. J^would not include any increase to cover 
the cost of inflation. 

Senator Hollings is going to offer an amendment On the Senate 
floor toda> or tomorrow increasing the funding of vocational educa- 
tion by several million dollars to Keep up with inflation. Anything 
you can do in yoUr^on tacts with Members of the Senate to get sup- 
port for the Hollings amendment would *have direct salubrious 
effect upon vocational education. 

- In the House the Budget Committee is also proposing a 3-year 
freeze on the funding of all vocational education and elementary 
and secondary education programs, and then provides some $200 
million as an increase for all these programs. This increase, howev- 
er, is only half the amount needed to keep up with inflation. This 
amount must also be divided among title I, handicefpped education, 
Indian programs, and vocational education. Clearly it is not at all 
sufficient. / 

Congressman Paul Simon from Illinois will preparel a^ floor 
amendment, which I intend to Support, to increase this funding by 
$100 million, so that vocational education programs can at least 
keep up with inflation. That is a modestamendment. I 

In these times, with the position of Mr. Stockman and the White 
House, it is' going to take support from people like yourself to pass 
the Hollings and Simon amendments to allow vocationareducation 
to keep up with inflation. Any work in the House and Senate you 
can, do while yo'u are in town to help pass the the Hollings amend- 
ment and Simon amendment, will be very helpful to vocational 
education. * "... 

I have exercised my privilege and invited my adviser in this area 
to join me at the rostrum. You should adopt a Congressperson to 
communicate with on education issues. Accompanying me is Dr. 
Alva Mallory fropi the Genesee Intermediate School District of 
Michigan. He adopted me as his legislator many, many year£ ago 
while I was serving in the Michigan House of Representatives. 
. I point this out because if you know a Member of Congress, or a 
# State legislator,you should worlj: to be a good adviser, and to stay 
in regular contact with that person. 

. When Dr. Mallory calls my office, if I am not there he knows he 
will always get a return call from me personally. That is because 
we know each otherr I trust his judgment and expertise. Get to 
know your Congressman as a yocational educator or someone from 
the private sector who is involved in vocational education. That is 
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ver> important at any time, but particularly in these times when 
the Federal role in vocational education is being so seriously 
threatened. * v . . 

The economW Michigan is the worSt 1 have seen it in my adult 
lifetime* I was spWd dealing with the Great DepVession^ecause I 
was too young wherithe stock market crashed in 1929, having .been 
born only 3 weeks before that crash. My parents sheltered me from ~ 
the fact that we were poor. With the current downturn in the econ- 
omy and with the need for ^industrialization, particularly in a 
State like Michigan, it seems' to me this is preeminently the time 
to expand rather than reduce our financial commitment to voca- 
tional education. u . 

Vocational education, as Mr. Lockwood indicated, ig tied to eco- 
nomic development. I liked your point very -much well when you 
indicated that small businesses of 20 employees or less just do not 
have the resources to do their own training. That is where public 
education, particuarly vocational education, is very important and 
is closely tied to economic development. 

It seems contradictory to me to have the administration saying 
we must reindustrialize this country at the same time that they 
propose a 32-percent cut in vocational education funding. That just 
is not good business, l^^alone good government. 

I would think Mr. Stockman can find some money to establish a 
direct telephone Une connecting the Department of Education with 
the Departmerft of Commerce or the Department of Health and 
Human Services. Cooperation betweSTi * and among these Depart- ' 
ments is essential, because what we provide in training certainly 
helps the reindustrializatic* and economic growth of this country. 

Dr. Brown, you mentioned that the excess cost requirement in 
the present law for disadvantaged and handicapped programs is 
comparable to programs in small and rural school districts. Could 
you expand on that? Since you are in favor of retaining this excess 
cost requirement, how can it be changed to t treat small and rural 
districts fairly? * v , 

* Mr. Brown. That is a good question. I am not sore I have a good 
- answer. , 
I think at this point there still some 'debate as to the actual 
impact of the implementation of excess cost and matching costs. 
Some of the data from NIE and from other sources seem to be 
somewhat 1n conflict as to the actual impact upon those programs. 
But in terms of actually overcoming those problems, I am not sure 
that I have an answer for you at this point. I may hav^ to deter 

that. i j t 

I hope the esteemed members of your committee would— 1 can 

provide additional documentation. * v 

Mr. KifcDEE. If you can do that it would be appreciated. I und 

stand it is easier to ask the question than to answer it. 
Mr. Brown. I assure you 'I will give you more specifics within the 

week * 
Mr. Kildee. Mr* Brown,* you are from Minnesota? • * "** 
Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. , . f * 

Mr Kildee. We have been following the economic problems oi 
Minnesota. As I am sure you are aware, Al Quie was ranking mi- 
nority member of the committee before becoming -governor of Min- 
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nesotd I have nothing but sympathy and concern for him because 
he was a tremendous Member of Congress. He is in a situation that 
is probably more national in its character. 

We have been told by Mr. Stockman that the States will be able 
to pick up the slack created by the decline in Federal funding of 
vocational education. Would you care to comment on that, particu- 
larly coming from Minnesota? w ' 

Mr. Brown. Yes. At this point I think Minnesota maybe repre- 
sentative of a variety of States. ** 

In the past, Minnesota has been known for it6 above and beyond 
the call of duty iw supporting vocatiooal education, with the 1-to-l 
matching ratios. We {ire just coming off a $1 billion shortfall in 
State-income, cash flow. The State legislature just had three spe- 
cial sessions. 

Unfortunately, at his point, in a' State with a track record of 
such a commitment, even there we are not in a position, if the 
States are asked to pick up the shortfall, it is financially infeasible. 

I think it is safe to assume, that the same situation is going to be 
— the case in many other States. It is unfortunate that the move to 
>^tfreduce Federal input into programs in my case, "for my interest 
with special needs populations, is occurring at the same time when 
most of the States, Minnesota, Michigan, many others, are suffer- 
ing severe financial straits; there is just no way to do it. The spe- 
cial populations, vocational programs in general are assured of suf- 
fering. ' 

With the influence of many groups, I assume it is safe to believe 
that one of the first areas to be cut would be that of special popula- 
tions, programs for the handicapped, disadvantaged, LEP, bilin- 
i gual, et cetera. It is a very discouriaging position to be in I certain- 
My hope that the Federal Government will in some way find a way 
to continue the partnership and putting the onus also on the States 
to continue their ^jde of that sharing relationship.' 

Mr. Kildee. Does anyone else care to comment on the question of 
the role of the States assuming more funding responsibility because 
the Federal role is diminishing? As a matter of fact, it is not only 
diminishing, according to the administration's New' Federalism pro- 
posal vocational education would be turned over completely to the 
. State^. . * 

Mr. Robison. I would like to respond. 

As I stated earlier, we, have the same situation in Missouri, as 
just related to you, prior to a year or so ago we did have strong 
support from the legislature and I think we have a strong feeling 
with trie legislature now, but they, too, are suffering the severe cut 
in cash flow. 

As. of last year there were no increases at the^State level. Pro- 
grams were hampered, curtailed last year; there were no new and 
expanding programs approved or authorized by toy State. It is 
questionable whether or not we will do any this year. The decision 
has notbeen made. The legislature has not found the money to to- 
tally handle the requests made. 4 , I 

Right now we are getting requests from industry who are ex- 
panding. They have be^n willing to pick up a part of the tab. They 
, will pick up the tab .to soiw extent, as my colleague talkefd about 
earlier, on retraining, upgrading, but hot at the preparatory level, 
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preparing people for work It is my estimate they will not They 
have not. 

Mr Kildkk. Mr l-ockwood. . , 

Mr .Lockwood. Yes The issue of New- Federalism obviously is 
one that is of concern to everyone, certainly business is not without - 
its concerns also. 

I think one of the things in trying to relate large businesses re- 
quiFements, and how they handle certlin things, to the entire gov- 
ernmental process, from Federal to thi local levels, that I can un- 
derstand the concept of moving many Federal programs in the 
sense of administering them to the lower levels more close to the 
people, State and local levels. m 

One of the Concerns I would have would be that » m tact the 
Federal Government stepped out of education, so to speak, and 
passed it off to States and local governments, that there would be a 
great deal of redundancy in let's call it the research and explorato- 
ry level as well as the establishment of let s call it national stand- 
ards. 1 

I would be concerned in that in fact we might, if I might coin a 
word, say that we would reduce the gross national productivity of 
this country if we were to in fact raise this level of duplication and 
^redundancy, due to the fact that' we did not have an effective uni- 
^rsal program. * 
Mr. Kildee: Thank you ver*y much-, Mr. Lockwood. 
Minority Counsel, do you have any questions? 
Majority Counsel. „ *§ 

I want to thank all the witnesses for their excellent /Testimony 
This will be made part of the record of this committee 

Again I would urge you to specifically support the Hollings and 
Simon amendments in your contacts with members of the respec- 
tive Houses. 
Thank you very mucb. 
The meeting is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11.05 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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Con*;r*ss»an Klldte 

House of Representatives ' 
Washl'vtton, D.C. 20515 

Dear Congressman Kildee: 

I 

Durin* the Hay 18 Oversight Hearln* on the Vocational Education 
Act you Dostd * question related to the excess cost provisions 
for servln* special needs students. I believe your Question uii 
•How can the excess cost provisions oe modified to insure that 
saall and rural itehool districts serve special needs students?" 
This letter will provide a «aore detailed resoonse to vour 
question. 

1. It is generally acknowledged by the NIS Report (1QR1) and 
other studies, that sone snail and rural school districts 
encounter oroble»s In docuaentln* and reporting excess 
costs. »" 

?, It was Turther acKnowledned by the NIE studv that the 
excess cost principle Is vital to Insuring that Federal 
Tunds are not usefl to provide the total cost of vocational 
education for special needs populations. When this occurs 
, handie*Dped, disadvantaged, and L5P students are denied 
access to the state and local funds for their education 
which thetr non-special needs peers received. The excess 
cost Principle has proven to be an effective oechanlsci for 
funding those additional services that special ne#ds stu- 
dents need tn order to succeed in vocational education 
pro^raos . 

Implementation o^ the excess cost principle has been 
handled in a varletv of waYs by th« states. It IS dif r 
* fieult to detemine how stringent the criteria and proce- 
dures are that states have set uo for local districts to 
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.jh \n oel<>Mlatln« and reporting excess oosts. So<* 
stat«» appear to have procedures which require the docu- 
menting of exoeSs ooate for taoh studant served. Other 
sutis have required only the documentation of the costs 
of special .services, (such as the s«larv of an eld*} vhloh 
are part of tha vocational education program In which soe- 
olal needs students are enrolled. \ 

Many smell and rural communities do not hava full-tloe 
vocational directors that understand thoroughly the stata 
And Tadaral regulations related to vooatlonal education. 
' frequently, these director* ara una war* of possible op 
appropriate excess cost and matching expenditure items. 
©Most Stata boards of Vooatlonal Education hava onlv ona or 
two full-time staff assigned to consult with looal 
districts on providing vooatlonal aducatlon to special 
need* students. Oftan tha stata staff resources ara not 
sufficient to halp all LSas in tha stata to fully 
understand the federal fundlna provisions. 

The excess cost principle Is fundamentally laportant and 
effective In assuring that fiscal equity Is provided for 
speolal needs population* In vocational education. The 
basic prcblea appears to be leplemenjatlon and management 
of the provisions at the state and local level. 

' The Department of Education should consider undertaking a 
major Initiative to assist state and local education agen- 
cies to understand and effeotlvalv iaplesjent the excess • u 
ooat regulations. This aajor Initiative mijiht Include: 
(a) funding of a policy analysis study to determine the 
various approaches be In* used by states to document. * 
caloulate, and report exoess costs, (b) an analysis of 
excaaa cost oomputatlon aethods used, in other Federal pro- 
Crams. (o> development and dissemination of a guide for 
administrators on exoess costs. *nd (d) conducting a ^ 
national training workshop for state officials on aethods 
and resources for effective Uplemehtation of the exoess 
cost provisions. 

. It should also be noted that the excess oo^t and matching 

provisions still tend to be oonaldered simultaneously in t 
many of the recent reports. Wa believe it is Important to 
examine tha two provisions separately because ,theV were > 
designed for separate purposes in the VEA of t^76. You 
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will not* that In ay revised rraPered Statement for tn» 
May 18 He*rl*ft <oopy eftQlOead>,.I provide separate 
<*eoonn*ndattone re*er<lln* th« •xoess oost and aatohln* 

provisions. 

I tppreolate the opportunity to provide a aore substantive 
resoonse to your question. If>oTrbr tha coealttee staff hate 
additional concerns, I would ba o leased to respond to thea. 
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, WEDNESDAY, MAY 19, 1982 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, 

and Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

j Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met,' pursuant to call, at 9:45 a.m., in room 
2175, Rayburn House 'Office Building, Hon. Carl D. Perkins (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

'Members present; Representatives Perkins, Goodling, and Petri. 

Staff' present: .John F. Jennings, majority counsel; Nancy L. 
Kober, majority legislative specialist, Richard DiEugenio, minority 
legislative associate. < * 

Chairman Perkins. The Subcommittee c>n Elementary, Second- 
ary, and Vocational Education is continuing hearings today on the 
Vocational Education Act. This morning we will hear from repre- 
sentatives of the various instructional areaS within vocational edu- 
catipn. ' , 

We hope to touch upon several issues at this bearing. We would 
first of all like to hear the witnesses* views on the administration's 
proposal to consolidate the programs under the Vocation Education 
Act with the Adult Education Act programs and to cut the funding 
by 32 percent. 

In addition, we are interested in learning thg accomplishments, 
problems, and needs of the various disciplines within vocational 
education. Finally, we would like.the witnesses to offer recommen- 
dations for improving the Federal vocational education legislation 

Our panel tbday is Dr. Alexander Schure, president of the New 
York Institute of Technology; Dr. Harry Drier, associate director of 
special projects, National Center for Research in Vocational Educa- < 
tiort* Ohio, Dr. Gary Meers, special needs teacher education, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; Dr. David Thomas, director of Milk Marketing 
Inc., in Ohio; Dr. Richard Lynch, professor, rnarketing education, 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University. . 

All of you come around whose names I have called. Come around ' 
and take your seats here at this table. We will start with Dr. Alex- 
ander Schure. Identify yourselves for the record and proceed. 
' 1 (189) 4 
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STATEMENT OF ALEXANDER SCHURE, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
INSTITUTE (^TECHNOLOGY (TECHNICAL EDUCATION) ^ . 

Mr. Schure. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee; I 
am Alexander Schure, president of the Nfew York Institute of Tech- 
nology I appreciate the opportunity to address this distinguished 
subcommittee and I am here today to present the case for in- 
creased rather than decreased Federal support for technical educa- 
tion 

, ^%11 set forth some rationales why block grant legislation for 
career education is inadequate to address this country's vitab eco- 
nomic and defense interests. I do have a written statement for the 
record and I would like to summarize it now. 
[The prepared statement of Alexander Schure follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr Alexander Schure, President, the New York 
g * Institute or Technology 

Mr Chairman, members of the Committee, I am. Alexander Schure, President of 
the New* York Institute of Technology. 

I appreciate the opportunity to address this distinguished committee I am here 
today to present the case for increased rather than decreased federal support for 
technical education I will also set forth rationales why block grant legislation for 
career education is inadequate to address this country's vital economic and defense 
interests. . . 

We know that skilled human capital is our nation s most essential resource It is- 
the reason we are the most productive country in the world We have attained that , 
status because we have long invested in human capital through education and train 
jng programs Our prior successes argue we can ill afford to curtail these invest- 
ments through reductions in federal, support for technical education The reason is 
* clear All of the manpower trends and indicators underscore an increased rather 
than lessened need for technically trained personnel to support the high technologi- 
cal society .we have built The maintenarW of strength through high technology-ca- 
pacities is America's best weapon. \ 

This administration has articulated and embraced several critical national prior 
ities They include economic revitalization, increased productivity, full employment, 
improved national defense and enhanced partnerships among the federal, state and 
local governments and, together, with the independent sector, more government aid 

A reduction in federal financial support for technical education will severely 
hamper the attainment of each of these objectives. 

Let me elaborate. * 
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First, the impact of reduced technical education support on the goal of economic 
revitalization' 

The demand for technical and skilled labor during the next two decades is in- 
creasing in almost every industrial and technical category For example, the project- 
ed growth in technical employment between 1978 and 1990 for* 

Computer science technicians, 92 5 percent t 

Engineering and science technicians, 25.1 percent. 

•Broadcast technicians, 24 percent. 

Entry level programmers, 29.6 percent. 

Operating room technicians, 49.99 percent •* 
Radiologic technicians, 40 percent. 
Dental technicians, 48 percent. 

In computer service alone there will be 54,000 openings per year from 1978 to 

A survey last year by the American Electronics Association estimates "that 671 of 
itstmembers will create more than 140,000 para professional spots (engineering aides, 
laser technicians, drafters, assemblers) and over 113,000 professional places ( en- 
gineers, computer analysts, and programmers) by 1985. [1] . 

These are only a few examples of the growing demand These figures, however, do 
not reflect the future employment demand in industries which are just beginning to 
boon, robotry, aerospace, fiber optics, computer science, CAD/CAM, telecommunica- 

i 




tions. microelectrurncs — to name a few Most uf these new jobs will require high 
techhulugy prufeBhtufuUb augmented in 'larger ratios by the very paraprofessiufial 
support gruups which will be adversely affectep! by the proposSMegislation # > 

Many studies about this- ? natiun> technical ^manpower support these conclu- 
sions [2) These reports highlight the attention given to professional level science 
and engineering and to research and development The> recommend, strongly, more 
support, for the training of technicians and technologfsts, the products of our voca 
tional and technical education programs 

If this, indeed, is the forecast of emergency needs now and tomorrow, we^ must 
ask. who will finance the education and training necessary to fill thJese positions 0 " 

I du not believe we can expect the states of the nation to pick up the burden and 
the projected reductions The Natiunal Cun fere nee of State Legislators and the Na- 
tiunal Govern urs Association have both indieated in recent months that approxi 
mately 39 of the states will end their fiscal year in the red or with very^ minimal 
surpluses Mine, New York, is not the only state having a problem with its budget 
stemming from what are different estimates of revenues vs, expenditures A number 
uf other states have already agreed, for the most part, on their deficits Minnesota 
hd& estimated a deficit of $1 billion, California,, a deficit ranging from $550 million 
to $1 billion. Ohio, $1 billion, and Oregon, $150 million. The last "state has recently 
/tit its assistance tu public colleges and universities another 6 3% after having al- 
ready reduced the appropriation for public colleges and universities from last year 
Jo the amount of $10.8 million Another state in dire fiscal straits— Michigan— has 
reNujtlv had its Qovernor propose that the public postsecondary hye without State 
fumfeurum July 1. 1982 to September 30, 1982 so that the State may balance its 
budgek The Umernur, in proposing that the four year colleges and universities do 
withuutySl.'Jti milhun that they expected as due and the community colleges without 
the $31 /mllion they believed due, has indicated that he would try, but could not 
promise, to resture the funds in the next budget year I do not know whether or not 
Governor Milhken's proposal has been' adopted or not, but it does not' require a 
great deal of imatnnatiun to realize it unlikely that Michigan is a state that will be 
able to pick up thV federal cuts its faces 

Likewise, trfe nongovernmental sector, to date, has never had the capacity to train 
and retrain all uf its needed personnePThe principal reason is simple The majority 
uf technical workers in this country are employed by small companies with limited 
training resources and not by the large corporate conglomerates. 

The education and training of technical personnel is costly. If undertaken on a 
mass scale by the smaller companies operating with narrow profit margins, the cost 
uf domestic high technology will* skyrocket further, fuel inflation and place this 
nation in an unfavorable position in international markets. 

The more sensible approach is a creative federal initiative which finances more 
partnerships between these cumpanies and the technical education establishment 
With adequate financial incentives, more postsecondary institutions could help meet 
the technical manpower needs Withuut outside assistance, they cannot purchase ex 
pensive equipment, finance maintenance, and/or replace and retool their facilities 
as needed to stay both solvent and technically current. / 

INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY ' ✓ 

We face anuther^ntical concern — the relationship between the lack of support for 
technical education and this nation's declining productivity rate 

Human capital contributes to productivity Although America is the most produc 
tive country in the world, we are rapidly losing oqr competitive advantage Since 
late 1977 our annual rate of productivity gain has hovered near zero This contrasts 
with certain other industrial nations like Japan, Wort Germany and France where 
the annual rate of productivity gain has been abouMive percent during this same 
period [3] 

Dr Herbert Striner predicts that if "this disparity in productivity gains continues, 
by 1986, or 1987, Japan, Wes.t Germany and France will move ahead of the United 
State's in output per worker." [4] 

Like so many other analysts, Dr. Striner pinpoints the basic cause of this dispar 
ity "These countries view their human resources as assets in whom they must, 
invest We do not " [5] 

Our country still believes that people are important — that investments in human 
capital are as necessary as investments in machinery and plants 

This historu^committment must be tangibly expressed in a strong federal policy 
1 which supports technical education I do not believe the proposed legislation accom 
plishes this goal. 
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Third— the attainment of lull employment , " 

Although the current unemployment rate exceeds nine percent, this nation faces 
shortages in technically trained personnel 

These shortages could be met by increased technical education training for the 
minority population whose unemployment rate exceeds eighteen percent 

Women are another disenfranchised group They must not be neglected in techni- 
cal education Two thirds of the new workers in this decade will be women The 
biases which have excluded women from technical careers can now be eliminated, 
and the important goal of sex equity espoused by this administration can be met It 
cannot be achieved if support for technical education is reduced just as women are 
entenng the work force in large numbers * ' 

The goal "of full employment also mandates attention tp the training and retrain 
lift needs of persons already gainfully employed Educational capital expenditures 
are subject to obsolesence. as are equivalent facilities in industry Because technol- 
ogy is rapitlly changing new training programs must emerge Many persons em- 
ployed today will be unemployed within the next decade, when their skills and their 
jobs suddenly are no longer needed - 

These three groups— minorities, women, the underemployed and potentially un- 
employed comprise the vast majority of the expanding workforce for whom techni- 
cal education must be available 

Equally important is the opportunity to use technical education as a vehicle to 
break the cycle ot poverty and economic depression which plagues so much of our 
population Investment in human capital is a national* social priority to aid the less 
fortunuate as well as a necessity to sustain the highly technical society winch we 
have built * , t , * . 

Our failure to meet this challenge will have repercussions beyond unemployment 
A federal retreat from technical education could accelerate the creation of a discon- 
tented underclass— heavily dependent on welfare. 

Conversely, strong federal support in this area will be less costly It will pay lor, 
itself through the obvious return to the federal government in tax dollars from the 
gainfully employed. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE x 

MiUtary preparedness? economic revitalization, increased productivity and full 
employment together have a powerful effect u|>orf our national defense 

The increasing sophistication of military weaponry has increased the need for 
higher levels of techno-literacy. It is logical to assume that if the pool of technical y 
trained persons available for military service were larger, our defense posture would 
be stronger . _ . , 

While the military has become a major training ground for technicians, our 
armed services also depend heavily upon schools and colleges to help produce the 
technical personnel needed for our defense effort. 

Moreover, the military competes with industry L and other federal agencies lor 
technicians and technologists Industry is often able to lure these persons with more 
luciative salaries and benefits, thus increasing the turnover and the costs of tecn- 
nical training within the military Increasing the total supply of technically trained 
persons would help to alleviate this problem. ' • 

The data and analysis are clear and convincing There is an upward trend in the 
demand for technical personnel. A counter trend in federal financial support for 
technical education would have a devastating effect upon our economy, our defense 
capacity, our competitiveness abroad and in our quality of life in general We must 
^ avoid this outcome 

n£w partnerships 

Fourth, new partnerships 
. This administration has declared its intent to increase the partnership between 
the federal, state and local governments, as well as the private sector IronicaUy, the 
proposed block grant legislation could have the opposite effect. 

Technical education is a national agenda requiring strong federal support and 
leadership This principle was established in 1917 with the passage of the Smith- 
Hughes Act. t , ,. , . x ... , 

The rationale gwen then for a federal, state, local partnership is equally valid and 
important today It would be helpful to reiterate those reasons [6] , ^ 
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It would provide an "in place" and "at ready" nationwide system which ^could 
, react quickly to vital rieeds, military anxi economic. )\ 
It would provide an opportunity to-serve national prionoes. 
Ik would ensure continuous opportunity in all of the states to combine the best of 
education with the best of training. N 
It would establish minimal standards for all states. " 

The federal investment would provide immediate and long range financial re- 
turns 

Workers were considered a national resource because they could find employment 
.« in states other thah those in which they were educated [7] 
#With block grants we face the prospects of: 0 N 
Uneven quality control and standards, 

* Increased state burden in the funding and administration of these programs, 
Lack of federal presence and consequent lowering of national priorities, 
Non-uniformity of programs from state to state and within states, 

* Reactions by state legislators to local political pressure, and 

Lack of impact when, in some states, more agencies apply for less funds. 

These are only some of the ♦reasons that the federal government should maintain 
a strong support of technical education programs Our national government must 
visibly demonstrate and reinforce # the importance of t technical education as a nation- 
al priority It must* counter the trend toward what •some writers describe as "anti- 
blue collar arrogance which causes kids to shun skilled trades." [8] * 

All of us — the partnership about which we speak— must work together to give 
technical education the same significance we give to scientific and high technology 
research and developments / 

' RECOMMENDATIONS 

For all of the reasons I have cited I urge tiiis committee to reconsider and sub- 
stantially strengthen the proposed VocationaljSducation Reauthorization Bill by in 
corporating the following changes: 

Provide for increased funding to the minimum $800 million recommended by the 
American Vocational Association. 

Establish clear setasides for women and minorities to redress the imbalances of 
the past. 

Provide explicit support and incentives for postsecondary education to offer in- 
creased career education in technical fields 

Include the development of a national service, program that would assume a sig 
nificant training role, while providing service to economically depressed areas and 
populations. ' > 

Incorporate explieity national standards for quality control, insuring a fair and 
consistent return on this investment of tax revenues. . * * 

The proposed legislation represents three opportunities that J would like to under 
score for tnis committee. 

Q) The bill promises to use tax revenues more efficiently This opportunity must 
not be lost. / 

(2) The bill also promises to continue providing technical training for students 
who depend on V.E.A. funds in their search for jobs and social advancement I 
speak here of literally thousands of students in New York City and on Long Island 

This bill must deliver on that promise 

(3j Finally, the bill promises to undergird our national economy as we struggle to 
regain our commercial and technological leadership « 

This is a promise of the most serious national consequence, one that I am sure the 
committee will make every effort to fulfill I urge the committee also to consider 
dramatic new utilizations of our human capital as a device for containing overall 
budgetary expenditures. In,the prepared statement which is available for the record 
I suggest a possible human'capital long term approach which could yield $50 billion 
or more, in effect, for useful, national priority efforts. % 

What I am suggesting to you is that the idea of public service is so powerful that 
it makes the reduction of funds called for in the proposed logislation a^minor consid 
eration. Let me explain. * , 

There are compelling .academic, economic and social reasons Tor master planning 
a structure capable of integrating the best of lessons learned from the tens of bil- 
lions of dollars expended annually for education. Ttfese dollars are poured into a 
system that leaves vast segments of our youths disillusioned by their experiences 
and often discouraged from continuing the development of their skills and attri 
butes. < 
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The education }jnxes» it&elf, with appropriate certification, can be interwoven 
into the very fabric of the social agencies that are presently so burdensome in their 
upkeep to the American people Through «the use of labor overlays, coupled to appro- 
priate incentives, human resources can be found to attack every major dislocation 
pteguing our society - k ' 

, Where and when successful programs are identified, their replication again and 
again can have profound positive nationwide effects on our morale, safety, health, 
manpower training efforts, productivity and economics Our institutions can be 
made more responsive, more reflP* 111 and less clums > m serving their amstituen- 

"Isducation is now given to all, willing and unwilling recipients alike, with little 
expectation of immediate social return The process is not free as testified by the 
recent closings of a number of public and private schools^at elementary, secondary 
and college levels Society should ask for a more immediate benefit on its educatiorv 
al investment by requiring public service as a condition for public support of educa 
tion When the returns are assessed onhuman capital invested in directed and gam 
ful public aims, the efforts are startling^' , , 

The public and private higher educational institutions of our nation should begin 
the process They could pioneej bold and innovative inter institutional cooperative 
formats which orient educational missions so as to use faculties* and students 1 as 
*human capital in agencies other than their schools. In the cycle, they should design 
mutually advantageous situations which allow them to assess budgets now relative- 
ly nun-supportive to education Further, the methods developed should be used to 
check ever-escalating economic costs of providing needed governmental services 

A set "of general recommendations and procedures for consideration follows 

1 Form task forces and reorganize academic curriculums and continuums for edu 
cation ana" training; oriented to solution of the nation's programs Structure cooper- 
ating academic industry labor-government community boards to assist in the devel 
opment of achievement and task standards for job cluster levels 

2 Organize anew entity, the middle college, which articulates the 12th grade 
level of high school with 13th and 14th grade levels of college into a three-year con-; 
tinuum, use one of the three years for a program of a mandated "career year of 
social service, certifying students for high school diplomas and associate college de- 
grees simultaneously u^on completion of academic and 'social service requirements 

Move away from theS<nilosophy of education which defers return upon public 
social investment in its people for decades. Arrive at the equivalent of a new "Gl 
bill Legislate the year of mandated experiential training into the above three-year 
sequence, illowing payment for student 'services in governmental issued scrip 
Redeem the scrip for continuing education. ' 

4. Share educational cost savings among the participants as a result of the elimi- 
nation of one year of redundant education 

5 Utilize modern educational concepts anjd technology, including the external 
degree, models for accountability and education in occupational education and other 
valid innovations • ... . ^ 

6 Reorient faculty missions in such middle colleges through a National Career 
Service for both students and teachers, while encouraging opportunity for experi- 
ence in work cooperatives with labor, industry, government and community 

7 Integrate electronically, supplementary community and regional mini-school 
centers for career education through the use of suchyesources lis cable television 
and multi-television linkages / 

8 Repeat the process at> an additional level to alloWa two-fold overlay factor, tirst 
at the middle college (former years 12-14),. and sujain at the upper college (former 
years 15, 16, and 17) Envision the latter as a three-year baccalaureate and masters 
program with a second mandated year of internship incorporated into the masters 
at the graduate level." * 

9 Use the total thrust of this educational reorganization to salve the tiscal prob- 
lems of education, unlock the potential ^resources of the large manpower pool availa- 
ble in our educational institutions in the form of students and teachers, move them 




ate certification, so it becomes interwoven into the verw fabric of social agencies to 
make them less burdensome in upkeep to the American people 
; In detailing the approaches of the proposed programs through which the economic 
advantages accruing frori? the introduction and replication can be utilized on a na- 
tional scale, several^highlights should be emphasized: 
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I The advant*Jj|* uf incentive system* should be utilized to a maximum In par- 
ticular, whether these micutives are tur management in the form of increased labor 
productivity or tax reductions, or. whether they apply tq labor in the form.of secu- 
rity through job cluster, ur. a type* of "WPA 5 ' operation with absorption, by gov- ~ 
ernment and society, of manpower in such areas as sanitation, police protection, en 
vironment, health, consumer protection, welfare, old age care, day care centers oper- 
ation and mental health care, the net result must be an expansion of national pro- 
ducts itv. economy and benefits for all In effect, the approach permits a massive 
labor overlay, where labor, while itself gaining substantial advantages, can spirt off 
sVcbndarv benefits for others while gaining substantial advantages for itself 

I The national service reorientation uf teachers and students also requires ampli- 
fication in terms of its organization and constituency It should 4* apparent that 
representatives from societal agencies as well as from labor, industry, academics 
and community must constitute part of the task force involved in the development 
uf certification and standards. In fact, the relevance of reorienting educational pro- 
grams to the mission of solving massive societal problems to^i res mutual accept- / 
abilitv of, and from! all sources concerned. j 
3 the scrip system to which reference is made can add to the incentive syster* 
previously described thruugh additional scrip bonuses or awards as part of the in- 
centive system, again redeemable for continuing education training made available 
by a National Career Service The additional compensation can be for less desirable 
or more hazardous occupations, non-prime times o* conditions or for particular re- 
sults obtained . * - 

This view of interrelationship of the work environment and the educational proc- 
ess will mean, change for the institutionalizing of new processes between groups, at 
levels nut previously achieved It means attention^*) newer kinds of ^programs in 
human relations, skills training, remedial education and job restructure Jit means a 
new approaoh wherein universities, in cooperation with governmental agencies, 
business, community and organized labor, mount radically restructured, societally- 
oriented educational programs, specifically designed ,to augment present work force, 
potentials Such policies must give acceptable initiative to existing labor leadership, 
include their persuasion and that of their membership that benefits will indeed 
accrue to them by expansion of the educational program suggested herein It will be 
the responsibility of the task forces developing these programs to ensure "bread and 
butter " returns as incentives for acceptance of programs which have caused dys~ 
* function in the past . ' , * 

Application of these principals could have multiplying effects if coordinated with 
programs developing in national, state and local scenes.They are based upon funda- 
mental and simple considerations 

Implementation of the outlined proposals will not be simple A series of alterna- 
tives must be developed for the government, business management and union agen- 
cies' involved Such participation is necessary to ensure acceptance of any valid pos- 
sibilities Tor developing the projected educational thrusts ' 

Government efforts will be needed for formalizing availability of job-related edu- 
cation and training within government and municipalities Presently, management 
upgrades people in accordance with occurrence of labor market needs The proposal 
calls for integration of education and careers The mores of both must bo considered 
Management sources normally reject radical change in personal of production 
unle>6 economic incentive and profit are visibly demonstrated Historically, in times 
oi economic recession* both management and labor tend to resist programs which 
up£*ad\ skills History indicates, too, that .employees are not anxious to become in- 
volved in upgrading programs requiring major outlays of trjeir time or money Peri- 
ods of economic ebb require strong incentives to achieve success ^ 

Organized labor will not normally support new programs, unless the benefit to its 
membership is substantive and Jhe process accomplished without damage to the 
union's structure, leadership and d^gnion , 

Pools on priority interests at the bargaining table nlace mobility, increased public 
> opportunities and training options far down on worker's lists An interacting pro- 
gram offering workers such increased incentives as paid sabbaticals, shorter work 
weeks, upgrading, expanded opportunity for retraining and longer vacations could 
reduce the problems which previously have prevented successful implementation of 
coordinated concepts vitaj to our nations prosperity and well-being 

Consider New York State as an example of the potential of this process Commit- 
ted expenditures for high school seniors in New York State for the fall of 1970 were 
in lexcess of $300,000,000 Assume* that articulation and compression of>^niddle 
college" as previously described is successfully accomplished Tfiie first^ear onoxpe- 
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rientml training effects a manpower service value (713,157 students a onejpurth x 

$1 1,000) worth~$2<% 1 ,000,000 to the State. ' C 

, Were the process to be repeated for approximately 75 percent of the present more 

than 700,000 students enrolled in public and private colleges of New Yo^k State, a 

labor pool of more than onfe-half million students would become available! Extrapo- „ 

latmg this at the averagemedian salary of $6,500, payable in scrip, a talent of ever 

increasing skilled interns' pool worth three and one quarter billion dollars annually 

becomes avaijable in New York State alone. _ » 

In Florida the equivalent of this figure is approximately $640,000,-000 

A conservative extrapolation on the national scene of 11,570,000 students results 
in a figure of more than 100 billion dollars. 

The administrative structure necessary for implementation and guidance of a 
thirty billion dollar effort could serve to reduce present unemployment levels The # 
emphasis would focus on crime and drug prevention, reconstruction of our inne£ 
cities, cure of their social ills, welfare, solutions to ecology , in short the regen- 
eration of our society. ; 

An American President once said, "The only thing we have tolfear is fear itself * 
What has been proposed is a means to eliminate some of our national fears from the 
minds of men and women in all walks of life through a program designed to reor- 
ient, re-education and revitalize our people in our nation America still stands as a** 
tower of strength in a turbulent world' It can 'use the talents of its citizens to 
remain so. * . 

Tttank you for the privilege of setting forth these views. „ * 



% " ' NOTES 

1 Choate, Pat £fnd Epstein, Noel. "Workers of the Future Retool! Nothing to Lose 
But Your Jobs." Washington PosMSunday, May 9, 1982): Dl, D5, and as per phone 
conversation with Kay Storm Mesa of the Palo Alto office of the American Electron 
lcs Association. 

2. A number of studies have been made in the last few years to analyze the causes 
of this erosion and te find ways to prevent further slippage. Study groups have been 
organized by, the Committee for Economic Development (1980), the National Re 
search Council U978, 1979, and 1980), the Department of Commerce (1979), the In- 
dustrial Research Institute 11980), to name a few. The National Academy of Engi- 
neenng published a report in 1980 highlighting previous studies In 1980 a special 
issue of Technology in Society presented analyses by twenty-One leading economists 
and technologists of our economic ills with their prescriptions for amelioration 

3. The Economist, {February 27, 1982): 42 as reported in Striner, Herbert E "Why 
We Must Invest in Human Capital." VocEd, Vol. 57 (May 1982)4:22-25 

4. Striner, Herbert E. "Why We Must Invest in Human Capital " VocEd, Vol 57 
(May 1982)4:22-25. - « 

5. Ibid. 

Statement of Dr. Gene^Bottoms, Executive Director of the American Vocational 
Association before the House Appropriations Subcommittee $n Labor, Health and 
Human Services, and Education. March 30, 1982. 
Choate, Pat and Epstein, Noel. Op cit. 

Mr. Schure. The essential theme I want to present to this sub- 
committee is that skilled human capital is our nation's most essen- 
tial resource, the reason we are the most productive country in the 
world, and I submit that the maintenance of strength to high tech- , 
nc/logy capacities in America is Amelrica's best weapon both social- 
ly and for a defense posture. A 

The current^ administration talks about economic revitalization, 
increased productivity, full employment, improved national de- 
fense, and enhanced partnerships among governmental and nongo- 
vernmental sectors. I believe that this reduction will severely 
hamper the attainment of these objectives* % 

Let me elaborate briefly. With respect to economic revitalization, 
current statistics indicate growth requirements fa current techni- 
cal careers ranging from 100 to 50 percent for virtually all catego- 
ries. As an illustration, in computer service alone, there will be 
more than 54,000 openings per year, from 1978 to 1990, and the * 
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American EleCt(*oni« Association indicates that more than one- 
quarter of a million new professional *places and paraprofessional 
spots will be required in .the next 3 years, and tWse are only exam- 
ples of the growing demand. J 

What we have not touched are the future employment demands/ 
( in industr> just beginning to emerge, aerospace, fib^r optics, com- 
puter design, microelectronic computer education, just to name a 
few, and obviously for these new situations we are going to require 
high-technology professionals. 

Virtually all of the studies about this Nation's^technical man- 
power support these cdnclusion^&fly formal presentation includes- 
the statistics, and I will riot reiterate them here, but it is simple to 
ask if indeed on the national scene there is a forecast of emergency 
needs now coming up, who is going to finance the education and 
training necessary to, fill tjiese positions. It is unlikely, really, to* 
believe that the States are going to be able to pick up this burden 

The National Gonference of State Legislators and the National 
Governors Association have both indicated in recent months that 
approximately 39 of the Slates will end their fiscal year iivthe red, 
or with verv minimal surpluses. Mine, in ftew Y<yk, is o*e which 
is having its problems in trying to dete^njge the realities of the 
different estimates of revenues versus 'aroenditures, but in other 
States, Minnesota estimates the deficit Jf $1 billion; California, a 
deficit ranging from $50 million to $1 billion; Ohio, $1 billion, and , 
Oregon, $150 million. Buried in tho§e statists* are stories dealing 
with the revocation of predicated funds/o institutions, $31, $130 
million, and so on. 

Historically, the nongovernmental sector as well as the govetn- 
mental sector never really has had the capacity tn tragi .and retain t 
all of its needed personnel. There is a very simple reason for this. 
The majority of technical workers in this country are employed byy* 
small .companies, with linHted training resources, and not by the 
large corporate conglomerates. It is expensive to train technical 
personnel. ~ / , 

Now, it is not enough to come forth and merely seroroblems on 
the record, if^eems that a more sensible approach wOttkf be a cre- 
ative Federal initiative which arranges mqfe part nefshipS between 
all of the mterestej^companies and th^technical education estab- 
lishment. These fmancia^l incentives are) required. 

We have another national concern" increased productivity I can 
summarize all of the statistics. I don't want to read this paper to 
the distinguished subcommittee. In effect, the predications are that 
it is quite likely by 1985 that Japan) Germany, and France ,will 
move ahead of the United States in output per worker Our institu- 
tion produced a major piece of equipment which impacts on the * 
motion picture industry. Without ever having seen this equipment 
before, four JapaneseVnimators, after 4 days, produced 10 times— 
10 times— the output of th£ American worker. 

The real rationale, though, and I think the blessing^ is that our 
country still believes that people are important, and that invest- 
ments made in human capital are as necessary as investment in 
machinery and plant. • * 
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To do this we need something which is real, a commitment of a 
stron'g Federal policy which supports technical education. I don't 
think that the proposed legislation accomplished this goal in full 
With respect to the attainment of full employment, we see the 
tremen^us needs for reeducation of the minority population, and 
really women still as a disenfranchised group, neglected in .techni- 
cal education. Twothirds^of the workers in this next decade are 
going to be women. Our economic conditions demand it. The goal of 
full employment also requires attention to the training and retain- 
ing needs of persons already gainfully employed. 

When I read the new industries, it is kind of a sign that techni- 
cal careers 'come and go, and many persons employed today will be 
unemployed within the next decade, when their skills and their 
jobs are suddenly no longer needed as a result of the new technol- 
ogy. So we have these three groups, minorities, women, the under- 
empFoyjed, and the potentially unemployed, a,s the vast majority of 
"the expanding workforce for whom technical education must he 
available! - - » * «. 

Technical education has always been a means to break the pover- 
ty c>cle. It would be sad to see a Federal retreat, because?! believe 
that this could accelerate, literally, the creation of a discontented 
underclass, one heavily dependent on welfare, and I think that the 
record of the past few years speaks to this point. 

We have made a major commitment to national defense, but na- 
tional defense cannot function without the requirements^ skilled 
technicians, and the increasing sophistication of military weaponry 
has increased the need for higher levels of technical capabilities. 

£11 of this data^and virtually all pf the trend, really are quite 
clear *and ver> convincing. Simply, there* is t an upward demand for 
technical personnel. Ouf requirements are becoming more sophisti- 
cated, and any countertrend is going to be damaging. 

We fralk, finally, of new .partnerships. If we go back to the old 
Federal incentives for Smith-Hughes, we find a series v of rationales 
which are as strong today as they were then. Were we to replace 
the objectives of an in-place and ready nationwide system, an edu- 
cation that serves national prio? ities, a provision of continuous op- 
portunity in every State to provide the best of education with the 
best of training, we would find immediate and long-term financial 
returns to the Federal Government for each investment made/ 

Block grants probably tell us that we will have unequality con- 
trol, increased State burdens in funding and administration of 
these programs, a lack of Federal presence. It means our national 
priorities will not be addressed uniformly. 

Finally, a major loss of impact, when in some states the agencies 
apply for less funds. ^* 

For all of the reasons that I have given, I urge this subcommittee 
to reconsider and substantially strenthen the proposed vocational 
education reauthorization bill, by incorporating these changes. 

Provide for increased funding to the minimum $800 million rec- 
ommended by the American Vocational Association. ' 

Put in clear set-asides for womeri and minorities to redress the 
imbalances that we.have had. 

Give very specific support and incentives for post-secondary edu- 
cation, so that<we can increase career education in technical fields. 
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Most important, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommit- 
tee, consider the' development of a national service program that 
would assume a significant training role and provide«rvice to eco- 
nomically depressed areas and populations. t 

There are opportunities in the proposed legislation that'are very 
favorable»and that I would like to underscore. The bill promises to , 
use tax revenues more efficiently, and this is good. The bill also 
promises to provide technical training for students who depend on 
DEA funds in their search for jobs and social advancement, ar\d I 
hope the bill delivers on that promise. 

. Finally, the bill promises to undergird our national economy as 
we struggle to regain our commercial and technological leadership. 
You know America used to be first at one time. It really used to be 
first, and we don't seem to hold that position anymore. I think that 
we should regain it. ) 

These promises are exceptional. I hope they are delivered. In the 
prepared statement I have suggested a human capital approach, 
which could yield $100 billion in utilization of human capital, in* 
eCfect fof useful an*i national priority programs, and my suggestion 
is over the long term that the committee in its deliberations 'seek " 
some new and dramatic steps that are as pertinent in today's times 
as Smith-Hughes was at the time it was passed. 

I thank you for the privilege of setting forth these views. 

Chairman Perkins, Thank you very much. 

'Mr. Harry Drier. Go ahead, Mr. Drier. V 

STATEMENT OF HARRY' DRIER, ASSOCIATE UIRECTOR FOR SPE- 
CIAL PROJECTS. NATIONAL CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN VOCA- 
TIONAL EDCUATION, OHIO (GUIDANCE) 

Mr. Drier. Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress, I am Harry 
Drier, former teacher, vocational director, counselor, State supervi- 
sor, guidance, president of the Guidance Division of AVA, president 
of the National Vocational Guidance Association. But today I speak 
on behalf of the Gukjance Division of the AVA as its past president 
and longtime member of the vocational community who is commit- 
ted to the unification of guidance arid counseling and vocational 
structure at all levels. 

This opportunity to testify today regarding the potential career 
guidance impact for youth and adults resulting from the adminis- 
tration's budget proposals and consolidation proceedings for voca- 
tional education is most appreciated. 

To us, your invitation today illustrates your obvious sensitivity 
and realization that career guidance does play a critical and cen- 
tral role in preparing our Nations labor force for productive, satis- 
fying and effective work, but also home and community life 

To serve as a foundation for the effects, information I would like 
to share with you and some recommendations for both language 
and legislation in a Federal role, I would like to point out the five 
basic cornerstone premises that is represented by the Guidance Di- 
vision of AVA "holds true. ' . 

First of all, we need to see legislation that talks about guidance 
as a program, one that is developmental, one that has substaofe, , 
that deals with the life survival skills, basic skills of self-apprepfa- 
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tion, value of other people, the value of work It does have staff, 
over 200,000 stafiwoi kers throughout this country in 25 different 

v agencies in most of the major cities. It does have tested and effec- 
tive methods and resources. It just needs an opportunity to work 

' Second, it is developmental. We now know enough^ through 
theory and research that there are unique opportunities within a 
young person's life and adult's life where guidance connected with 

graining and work experience makes a more productive worker and 
community member 

* Third, we want to stress on the strengths and competencies of 
our individuals, both >outh and adults, and not be put into a posi- 
tion of onlv stressing problems and crises that occur. 

Fourth, we are building a team. We want to be full partners with 
vocational trainers, with employers and other community leaders 
We need an opportunity to play that role. , 
' We see that guidance and counseling could be that one of'those 
maior links between the school, the family, the individual involved, 
and the employing community. We think, new legislation should 
he|p build that' case, and give us .the opportunity to work in that 
way. , 

tet 'me point out just a few major problems that we face at the 
present time. Even given the good years of the sixties and the sev- 
enties, wliere we had a number of guidance resources to Use in our 
schools, one way of demonstrating some of the problems that we 
have today, which would be exemplified if we were cut or reduced 
or eliminated altogether, that when you look a^ the rural schools, 
as an example, many of the projects tharweJhave had at the re- 
search center funded through Federal funds^fooking aJt 7,000 rural 
schools, you cry to see the lack of any potential staff, any re- 
sources, any budget, an> commitment helping to build the value 
system, the attitude for work, and others wfthin rural schools. 

Less than 50 percent of our youth, elementary and secondary, 
have an opportunity for guidance exposure during thei%13 : year 
public school experience. No wonder they don't choose vocational 
education like they should* and mal^e poor choices within vocation- 
al education when they do. ... 

You look at our large urban schools. ] can give you statistics in 
thOaper that the 10 largest schools in this country, the cities and 
s/hool districts, counselors are dealing with S,000 to 9,000 students 
m a daily ratio. 

What can you expect in ter^is of preparing those youns people to 
make choices in vocational education, make choices about" work 
and to make choices about life in general. You can go on into the 
correctional^ institutions. You can go into the other 25 agerfcies 
whcfre counseling is provided, and you can see, even today with the 
funding that we do have, there is a critical need to both operate 
and retrain those people anjl improve those programs, by doubling 
or tripling them ' /• 

Next, I would like to talk about some of the possible effects, the 
real effects, that we have demonstrated through past funding, espe- 
cially since 1083 when guidance and counseling has been most 
prominent in various sections of the law, and I have looked at, and 
in the activity I have looked at, what the FederaPGovernment has 
said about their investments If you look at the Office of Career 
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Education, you look at the Office of Vocational Aduh) Education, at 
the Department of Labor and other agencies, we have much evi- 
dence now demonstrating that if you use demonstrated-to-be-e tec- 
^-tive practices in counseling, guidarice, and career information, that 
/iTiupported over a long period of time, there is dramatic effects 
/that deal with many, of the Nation's problems of, both youth and 
/ adults 

I would like to point just a few of those out. First of all, in terms 
of long*erm effects, we have at* least two national longitudinal 
• studiestfiat have been looking at youth, for 25 years. There is no 
doubt any longfer that when you combine guidance with mstruc- 
* tion, when you combine counseling with interventions with parents 
and teachers, that in ottr studies 25 years after the child has letf 
school hasten exposed to that mix of instruction, counseling and 
guidance, that they are better producers on the job, they have less 
problems in the city, they have less problems in the home, and . 
they are a much better citizen in this country. We have much data 
to prove that. t _ . c „ . , 

Second, students exposed to quality longitudinal types ot^guid- 
' twee and counseling are higher in academic achievement. Their 
•career plans are much more realistic. They make better .choices 
into vocational education and within vocational education, and 
they make the crosswalk to employment much easier and qurcker, 
and maintain much higher salary levels, antf so on. 

At the elementary grade there is no deubt in our data now that 
if you deal with young people soon enough, in terms of attitude de- 
velopment, value instruction, and so on, that achievement, selt- 
abuse all the other factors and problems that we are dealing with 
are decreased, when instruction in guidance and counseling are 
combined. t . . . , 

At the junior high school level the one major element to reduc- 
ing dropout rates and tardyism and self-abuse and disruption in 
--the school is> when you Combine a personal," social, counseling and 

• guidance program with the instructional fabric of the school 

We all know at the high. school level why our youth are not find- 

• in^ acquiring, or keeping- work. It is not, their academic perform- 
ance It is not that they don't have the psychomotor skills and so 

" • on They just don^t know how to cope with supervision, and so on. 
Our statistics, would show' as a part of the past investment given 
through the vocational education legislation since 1%,*, that when 
-you mix guidance and counseling, de^elopmentally oyer time, 
during that academic and vocational instructional period, those 
youth learn more and transfer more tq the workplace, They do not 
lose their job because of coping behavior problems. 

I could go on. When you look at returning youth from prisons, 

• when you look at the educable mentafly retarded and many other 
'groups* when you combine counseling and guidance services to the 

instructional fabric of tfefc institution or agency, there ft a differ- 
>s ent kind of result. The result is a more productive worker. / 

When we talk about the possible effects of botlwreductions or 
eliminations through block grant arrangements or whatever, it is 
tragic to think what might happen to our field. In preparation for 
thif testimony, w^had our networks working, and we called 10 
States and asked the State supervisors of guidance in career educa- 
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tion and others what would be the effect tomorrow if in fact we lost 
what we had within section 134 of the current bills or if the 
moneys were to flow to block grant or if we didn't lack in career 
education that supports guidance and counseling like it does now. 

It is quite evident in the paper I will submit, which gives more 
detail, that .we will no longer have State leadership in guidance 
and counseling Where we have State staff, it will be more for su- 
pervisory and more mechanical kinds of assistance. We will lose all 
. 6f our technical capacity to improve program^ There is no doubt 
about it. 

Many of the systems like career informatibn systems would be 
reduced or eliminated. One of the big advances we have made 
through the NOICC and SOICC systems during the last 78 years is 
that we now have a credible available low-cost informational 
system that vocational planners, teachers, parents, and counselors 
- depend upon and now have that, tHdt would be eliminated or re- 
duced severely in. many States. 1 N 

I talked to the State of Maryland. They said next year that 
500,000 persons wfio are now receiving some form of benefit 
through the set-aside funds in vocational education would lose fhat 
if we went to block grants. * 

We see every- day, as I looked at the Washington Post yesterday, 
intriguing articles about how guidance and counselihg does in fact 
impact upon some of the social and economic problems within a 
given community. 

I'would like to make two sets of recommendations on behalf of 
the guidance division of the American Vocational Association. The 
first would be what do we think should be the Federal role, both 
the continued role or expanded role. > 

First, there is no doubt in our mind that the Federal Govern- 
ment has to support some kind of an occupational analysis infor- 
mation system for the States and local communities. We need 
something like a NOICC -and .a SOICC system so we can depend 
upon data fifir planning and for decisionmaking. 

Second, we need to have a Federal relationship role present in 
guidance and counseling in the Office of Vocational and Adult Edu- 
cation. There is no doubt about it We have much duplication of 
effort, much waste of funds, if we didn't have some form of leader- 
ship at the Federal level, both in terms of training, methodology, 
theory application, and so on. A j 

A fourth one is in the whole area of upgrading and retraining of 
the 200,000 professional staff we have in this country. There are 
some inequities across State lines. We need somebody to provide 
some standards, and so forth, for the upgrading of staff. 

In terms of specific recommendations in legislation, the strong- 
est, if we were to make one recommendation, would be- that as the 
language is developed in the new^egislation, that guidance be man- 
datory and not seen as a peripheral and ancillary, service within 
vocational education. « . ^ 

No. 2, that within the basio^tate grants, there needs to be provi- 
sions for the improvement ana" expansion rf>f guidance' Our basic 
concern here is that when we teach about arithmetic or computa- 
tion, wherf we teach about work, that guidance and counseling 
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needs to be involved in the fabric of all the teaching learning' proc- 
ess. * .,..11 

Recommendation 3 includes programs for individual communi- 
ties in depressed areas. We need to make sure thatthe caveats, the 
problems in the rural schools and urban schools al'eSVercome One 
way of doing it is by a Federal presence and Federal support. 

We need to continue, we think, in supporting national research ( 
and development through national centers, labs, or whatever, that 
if we don't have a Federal presence in research and testing of 
methodologies in our field, that we will lose the kind of impact that 
we have right now. ' . 

Recommendation 5 is that we need to assure that in legislation 
that we assist States and local districts" 1 to plan to build guidance 
and counseling into the fabric of vocational education. 

Next, we need to make sure that at the^tate level, we have 
some semblance of leadership and staff to give guidance and coun- 
seling support and leadership throughout each State. The same rec- 
ommendation and another recommendation would say that in the 
Office of Adult and Vocational Education, we haven't had leader- 
ship for the last 15 years. We think it is about time that guidance 
and counseling has a visible supported quality set of staff to give 
guidance and constant leadership throughout this country. 

The last one would be to support and continue the improvement 
of the whole career informationlsystem and occupational analysis 
that we have. It is the corn^rstofe to what we do in counseling and 
guidance. If we don't havfe credible information, we are going to be 
criticized like we were in the fifties and sixties about misinforming 
our youth* We are at a point now of having good information to 
help people choose. I would hate to see the Federal role give that 
away, becatise we would lose it and we would never be able to pick 
it up again. . f . 

These are our recommendations. We thank you again for the op- 
portunity to testify here today. We commit ourselves and all thfe 
members of the division to assist Congress and others to make sure 
that the language is clear and concise and complete m the next 
round of legislation preparation. 

Thdhk'you. • * « i ~ 

[The prepared statement of Harry Drier follows:] 
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Statement b\ Harry N Drier. Associate Director. National Center .for Re- 
search in Vocational Education on Behalf of th& Guidance Division, Ameri- 
can Vocational, Association 

Sir. Chairman and Members of Congress. 

* r 

I am Harry N. Drier, former teacher, vocational director, 
counselor, state supervisor of guidance, past president of the 

American Vocational Association' £ Guidance Division and the 

\ 

National Vocational Guidance Association and currently serve as a 
board member of the American Personnel and Guidance Association. 
Currently I also se^ve as an associate director at the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education tfiere I„have 
responsibility for career guidance research^development , testing 
and training. 

Today, I speak' on behalf of the Guidance pivision of the 
American, Vocational AsscWaffon as its past president and as a 
long time member of the^voca'tional ^community committed to tne 
unification of guidance and counseling and ^vocational 

instruction. ,° * % 

This opportunity* to testify "today regarding the potential 
career guidance fmpact to youth and adults resulting from the 
administration's budget proposals and consolidation proposal for 
vocational education Js most appreciated. Your invitation 
illustrates your obvious sensitivity and; realization that career 
guidance does play a critical a& central ro^Sn preparing our 
nation's labor'force for product! ve f , satisfying and effective 
work, home and community life. „ 

o 

Basic Premises of Career Guldanc ^Programs 

Fundamental to the understanding of the importance, current 
effects and potential of- quality career guidance programs is a 
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description of \ t<_gubstance , delivery ^and its integrated place 
in any comprehensive education and^traitfing program. Important 
also tomtits understanding is to realize, that we t believe programs 
of. guidance and counseling must be central, ftTTt peripheral, to 
the delivery *of all work-related learning experiences. The 
following five basic premises form the foundation for needed 
ongoing support, Expansion and improvements in vocational 
education and training legislation, and guidance and counseling 
programs wtyich are critical to our schools. and institutions as 
they attempt to fully assume tfteir roles in responding to' our 
nation's priorities. 

First , guidance is a program. As a program, it has 
characters tjics similar to other programs in 'vocational 
education, including 

a. learner outcomes (competencies) in s'uch areas as self 
knowledge and interpersonal relations, decision making 



and' planning , and knowledge of life roles including 
worker* and learner roles in the form of a guidance 
rriculumf 



b* activities and processes to assist learners to achieve 
outcomes such as these, m 

c. professionally recognized personnel, and 

d. materials and resources. f 

Second , guidance programs are developmental and comprehen- 
sive. They are developmental in that guidance activities must.be 
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conducted on a regular and planned basis to assist young people 
and adults to' achieve career development competencies. Wfcile ^ 
Immediate and crisis needs of Individuals oust be met, a major 
focus of a developmental* program is to provide individuals with 
experiences to help them grow and develop. Guidance programs are 
comprehensive in that a full range of activi^es and services are 
provided including assessment, information, ap&iseling, place- 
ment, follow-up, and follow-through. « 

Third, guidance programs? focus on individuals' competencies 
not just their deficits: To some, a major focus in guidance is 
on the problems individuals have and the' obstacles they may face. 
This of£en focuses on what is wro-ng with individuals, not what is 
right. Obviously, problems and obstacles need to b^ identified 
and remediated, but they should not overshadow the existing or 
potential competencies of individuals. A major emphasis in 
guidance and counseling programs should/be on helping individuals 
identify the competencies they already [have plus assisting them 
to develop new competencies. 

Fourth, guidance programs are built on a team approach. A 
comprehensive, developmental program t of guidance is based on the 
assumption that all staff have teachers and administrators who 
see themselves as being involved rather than thinking it is all 
up to counselors. At the same time, it should be understood that 
professionally certified counselors are central to the program as 
coordinators. In this* role, they provide direct services to 
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Individuals as well as work, i n consultat ive relationships with 
other members of the guidance tea'm. 

Fifth , guidance programs mandate articulation. A basic, 
assumption underlying comprehensive, developmental guidance 
programming is that there is effective linkage between 
comprehensive high school guidance programs and those located in 

area vocational schools and postsecondary institutions. This 

r 

means that there, is program continuity, that those activities 
begun in the comprehensive high school are carried on, as 
appropriate, in those area vocational schools and postsecondary 
institutions. This means that the guidance staffs of these 
institutions meet together on* a regular basis to exchange 
information to update their programming as new student needs are 
identified. 
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THE PROVID ERS, S ETTINGS, A ND EXPECTATIONS 
OF GO I DANCE PROGRAMS 

Guidance has become a major endeavor and element 6f our 
nation's educational, employment, training, and numerous 
community agencies. Systematic and development programs of 
guidance and in some agencies, counseling programs, serve as the 
common link between providing occupational training employ- 
ment readiness for the eventual transition to and satisfaction in 
the workplace. Guidance programs are operating to varying^ 
degrees of completeness in a wide variety of settings. At the 
secondary level, guidance and career development instructional 
providers are represented in public private comprehensive and 
vocational high schools. At the postsecondary level, vocational 
programs including guidance are offered by colleges and 
universitites, community and junior Colleges , area vocational 
schools, public and private noncollegiate postsecondary schools, 
correspondence schools, ancUcorrectional facilities to mention a 
few. In addition, thousands of professional counselors and * 
guidance personnel are employed through the U.S. Department of 
Labor's Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CEfA) and by 
the^ Employment Service, with offices in the majority of the 
nation's cities. Table # prof ties both the type and number of 
agencies nationally as well as the approximate number of * , 
enrollment or clients being served. 

\ 
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Uthla each of these.instit.tions or agencies professional- 
counselors and a variety of guidance specialists and support 
staff provide guidance program leadership and services. Table 1 
reflects' toe approximate numbers of staff that typically are , 
'available as .ell as' the numbers of clients that retire or 
request guidance and counseling assistance. While the data 
provided suggests, that there Is a range of guidance staff , 
available, there is%tri*ing. evidence to suggest It is not 
sufficient. One major problem that occurs Is the uneven ^ 
distribution of staff availability In certain settings. As an 
example, if one -ere to vie. the staffing profile and the 
availability of guidance programs in our nation's 7,000 rural and 
isolated schools, there .ould be cause for alarm. It is 
estimated that in these 'loca'tions , less than 10 percent of 
elementary students have access to guidance programs, while at 
the junior high and-high sdhoof level less than 40 to 50 percent 
of these students have access to guidance programs. Furthermore, 
the staff is often only part-time employees and has little or no 
budget^ specifically for/guidance'. ■ . * 

I„ some of'our largest states and cities the counselor- 4 
student ratios in public" schools also is greater than the 
American PersonnelUrfa-Guidance Association recommended ratio of 
one counselor for every 2 5 0 students. In a large Midwestern 
state the ratio at the high school" level is 1 to 630. The, _ 
average of combining the ratios of four* ox the ten largest cities 
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In the United State* would Approximate 1 to 740. Additional 
examples of inadequacy of staff levels, programs, and resources 
could be* cited in correctional settings, and in a variety of 
community agencies. When one parallels these facts with the 
increasing needs of youth and adults who are facing deficiencies 
in basic skills, dropping out of education before they are ^ 
prepared, encountering unemployment, lacking employability skills 
and access to training and work opportunties, it is clear that 
improved guidance delivery is needed* Guidance programs can be 
responsive to society's problems and the needs of clients only if 
they are available on an equitable basis, fully staffed with a 
competent set of professional and paraprof essional staff. 

It is also important to point out that, In addition to 
professional counselors, who perform a variety of roles and 
functions, tber%pis and needs to be available a wide variety of 
other helping professionals that make up the total guidance 
program team, such as: 

1. Placement specialists 



2. Career information 
specialists 

3. Career exploration 
instructors 

4. Career investigation 
teachers 

5. Career advisors 

6. Volunteer paraprof es- 
sionals 



7. Public personnel 
workers 

8. Career center 
directors 

~t 

9. Work experience 
specialists 

10. Work study super- 
visors 

11. Career education^ 
coordinators 



A. 
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THE PROVIDERS, SETTINGS, AND EXPECTATIONS 
, OF GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 

Guidance has become a major endeavor and element of our nation's educational, employment, 
training, and numerous community agencies. Systematic and development programs of guidance 
and »n some agencies, counseling programs, serve as the common link between providing occupa 
tional training and employment readiness for the eventual transition to and satisfaction in the work 
place. Guidance programs are operating to varying degrees of completeness m a wide variety of 
settings- At the secondary level, guidance and career development instructional providers are repre- 
sented m public and private comprehensive and vocational high schools At the posisecondary level, 
vocational programs including guidance are offered by colleges and universities, community and 
junior colleges, area vocational schools, public and private noncollegiate posisecondary schools, 
correspondence schools, and correctional facilit^s, to mention a few In addition, thousands of 
professional counselors and guidance personpefare employed through the U S Department of Labor's 
Comprehensive Employment and TramindfAct (CETA) and by the Employment Service, with offices 
in m% majority of the nation s cities, TabS 1 profiles both the type and number of agencies nation 
allv as well as the approximate number an enrollment or clients being served 

Within each of these institutions or agencies professional counselors and a variety of guidance 
specialists and support staff provide guidance program leadership and services, Table 1 reflects the 
approximate numbers of staff that typically are available as well as the numbers of clients that 
require or request guidance and counseling assistance While the data provided suggests that there • 
is a range of guidance staff available, there is striking evidence to suggest it is not sufficient One 
major problem that occurs is the uneven distribution of staff availability in certain settings. As an 
example, if one were to view the staffing profile and the availability of guidance programs in our 
nation s 7,000 rural and isolated schools, there would be cause for alarm It is estimated that in these 
locations, less than* 10 percent of elementary students have access to guidance programs, while at 
the junior high and high school level less than 40 to 50 percent of these students have access to 
guidance programs. Furthermore, the staff is often only part time employees and has little or no 
budgets specifically for guidance. 

In some of our largest states and cities the counselor -student ratios in public schools also is 
greater than the American Personnel and Guidance Association recommended ratio of one counselor 
for every 250 students In a4amel Midwestern state the ratio at the high school level is 1 to 630. The 
average of combining the ratiosoVpur of the ten largest cities in the United States would approxi 
mate! to 740. Additional examplesVf inadequacy of staff, programs, andAesources could be cited 
in correctional settings, and in a varnTkpf community agencies When one parallels these facts with 
the increasing needs of youth and adult\/ho are facing deficiencies in basic skills, dropping out of 
education before thev are prepared, encountering unemployment, lacking employabihty skills and 
access to training and work opportunities, it is clear that i/proved guidance delivery is needeo 
Guidance programs can be responsive to society's problems and the needs of clients only if they 
are available on an equitable basis, fully staffed with a competent set of professional and parapro- 
fessional staff 
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tn addition to gaining an understanding of who the providers 
are and where they work, It also is important to appreciate the 
primary emphases of their programs. Table 2 depicts these 
emphases in a sample of nine different settings. Because many 
Skills need to be developmental^ learned over many years, It is 
noted thaf many of the basic skills and attitudes are taught at 
all or most age levels. This demonstrates the need for a 
developmental approach to meeting certain client .competency needs 
as they take on different characteristics over time. 

In summary, it Is important to note that these program 
emphases have proven to be most important in meeting many of the 
major problems facing our nat^n's youth and adults. It hasfbeen 
demonstrated that when individuals develop a healthy self-image, 
view the future with hope and realism, h^fe the opportunity to 
test out both educational and work opinions in a secure 
environment, they are typically more satisfied with life, and 
become positive contributors in society. 



Note This section taken from'Pinson, N. , Gysbers, N.C., Drier » 
H . Strengthening Work Related Education and Training in 
the I980's Through Improved Guidance Programs In the JP> 
Reauthor ization of Vocational Education Legislation . 
Washington b.C. The National Vocational Guidance 
Association and the American Vocational Association, 1981. 
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EFFECTS Of QUALITY GUIDANCE PROGRAMS 
. Given the complexity^ individual needs, the variety o* 
, settings where guidance programs exist , the seemingly unending* 
set of' career development basic skills and normal developmental 
needs of* Individuals, and most Importantly the various defini- 
^ tlons.and expectations all of us bring to the question of "Is 

guidance effective," there Is no easy way of presenting all the fc 
possible effects of guidance programs, w 

Using the Imperfect and not yet comprehensive research 
existing database, the best ways of presenting general program 
effects ls f Wy highlighting how certain guidance Interventions 
aided dramatically certain groups of Individuals dealing^with 
nationally applied problems and fundamental aspects of jjareer 
development. These following summaries are but a part of a 
growing research base that shows positive effects for guidance , 
and counseling across populational types ana lettings. It is 
important to also note that these findings are but conservative 
estimates which have both long-term and short-term client gains. ' 

In addition to the results of studies which will be reported 
next, ^flndi^ngs showing positive effects, of guidance and, 
* counseling have been reported by evaluators concerned with the 
affects of government spending in support of guidance and 
counsels. For example, the 1975 annual report from the U.S. 
Office of\Educatlon, Educational Programs That Work, listed more 
than a doien different counseling programs that had been eva^u- 
ated by outside evaluitors »s being effective (U.S. Department of 
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Health Education, and Welfare. 1975). In Tnnovatlve Educational 
Practice, six effective counseling programs validated by 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act Title III eraluators were 
'listed (U.S. Department of Health, -Education and Welfare; 1974). 
Similar flndings^nare been reported in documents published by the 
Office of Career Education, U.S. Department of Education; the. 
Rehabilitation Services Administration, and the Department of 
Labor. 

The following sections will identify representative findings 
in some of the major- categories of research on guidance and 
counseling related to age groups and special populations. 

I^ona-Term Gains 

1. Those exposed to guidance' while, ■ in school as opposed to 
those that were not demonstrate after 25 years higher 
income and overall contributions to society. * 

2. Individuals who develop realistic career choices while in 
school follow these plans into adulthood. 

3. Students exposed to quality guidance and counseling had 
better academic records in secondary and postsecondary 

- settings, have implemented realistic career Plans, have 
found more succes at work, attain higher^levels of 
education and are more satisfied with life in general. 



Elementary Guidance 

1. Bmpathic acceptance and relationship skills are improved 
through counselor assistance. , 
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2* Children «how gains on self-perceptions and peer 
acceptance as a result of counselors working with 
parents . 

3. Parent training groups provided by elementary counselors 
" Increase student communication skills and parent/child 

relationships. 

4. Children taught behavior-change/ techniques by the 
elementary school counselor have been found to make 
greater academic gains than children In the control group 
on school attendance, school achievement, and social 
behavior. 

5. Counseled students in the elementary school have been 
-found to make better grades and parents report lmproveY" 
attitudes toward school "during a three-year period of 
time. 

If 

( 

Middle/ Junior High School Guidance 

1. Middle school students expose^ to guidance processes 
designed ta improve their interpersonal skills experience 
Improved general behavior and interpersonal relation- 
ships . 

2. Decision-making processes can be taught to junior high 
and senior high school students within a guidance and 
counseling setting by using a variety ot modeling • 
techniques, sequential' learning exercises, and activity 
packages. 

3. Counseled students In the middle school have been found 
subsequently to make more realistic choices in choosing 
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hi£# school courses and seeking part-time work according 
to adult Jury ratings. 
4, Junior nigh school students provided guidance programs 
^pecifically designed to-do so gain in.knowledge^and 
fc desire to explore nontraditional Jobs as compared with 

control groups. 

Senior High School Guidance * 

1. Students exppsed to systematically 'planned career- 
guidance classes dealing with topics such as values 
clarification, decision, making, Job satisfaction sources 
of occupational information, work-power projections, and 

'career planning make greater gains on sell knowledge and 
the relations of self-Tcnowledge to occupations and engage 
* in a greater number of career-planning activities than 

students' tbo have 'not participated in such classes. 

2. Through group problem-solving methods, students are 
helped to better understand the relationship between 
educational and vocational development , clarify personal 
goals', and acquire skill in identifying and using 
relevant information for their 'decision-making needs. 

3. Students exposed to model reinforcement and reinforcement 
counseling independently seek out their own Anformation 
than students not so exposed. 

# 4. Female students exposed to -guidance programs emphasising 
career awareness gjain significant improvement* in overall 
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career awaxeoeo and in tactual knowledge of the 

t 

occupational status of women. 

5. Short-term counseling has been found to facilitate the 
career maturity of high school students with regard to 

* emphases such as orientation to decision making, 
planning, and independence of choice, 

6. Guidance and counseling processes help the young worker 
to sort out available work choices, consider personal 
commitments to work, and develop waysV>f deriving ^ 
feelings of psychological comp/^ence ijx the workplace, 

7. Young workers who have been traineo-^n job-search anj 
Interview skills and communication aty human relations at 
wor&rfre more likely to make an effective transition to 

'wortp^han workers who have not. 

8. Behavior rehearsal in which young workers can act out or 
role play with a counselor specific work-related social 
and interperspnal problems is more effective in resolving 
such problems than direct advice. 

9. For young persons— disadvantaged and others--preoccupied 
* with economic issues, guidance and counseling focused on 

job placement is. more effective ^thaja broader matters of 
work adjustment until after the parsons secure a Job and 
begin °to work- - 



Posts econdary* Guidance , 

1. Uen'and women students with identifiable educational 
' m goals seem consistently to be better prepared^F 

is*) . 
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college than students who have no such reasons for being 
In college. 

♦ 2. The importance of desiring what one has chosen rather 

than being at the whim of others without any personal 

o 

Investment in the choice is a factor In academic succes 
in college, and such behavioral* a*ded by guidance 
'processes . 

Minority. Disadvantaged and Other Special 
Touth Guidance Efforts 

1. Adolescent Black males who have been assisted through 
guidance and counseling to decide upon vocational 
objectives have been found to have more positive 
self-concepts than those who have not beetf'so assisted. 

2. Studies of adolescents and young adults In rural areas 

showed ' < thar~self-awareness activities, job-seeking skills 

activities, and peer interactions through group sessions, 

counseling, career materials displays, testing and 

information meetings caused observable positive changes 

» 

in most of the participants • 

3. Minority students who are assisted in deciding on 
vocational objectives are typically found to have more 
positive self -concepts and higher ideals and goals than 
those who do hot have such objectives. 

4. Group counseling that focuses on problems of an inter- 
racial nature and the promotion qf understanding, and 
openness between students from different cultural 
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backgrounds create a v relaxed atmosphere in & school' 
and increase intergroup understanding* 
5* As a function of studying 9,000 persons in 879 schools, 
it was foiled that counseling and counseling-support 
programs clearly correlated with positive racial-climate 
changes in newly desegregated schools* This finding was 
-especially apparent in the number of interracial 
friendships formed, how well students of different races 
worked together, how well teachers worked together, 

r, e 

integration of students on the 'campus and in the 
cafeteria, and the attendance of Black students. 

6. p Short-term professional counseling coupled w4th probation 

can have more immediate and lasting effects than 
' probation alone, 

7. The provision of adult basic w education general 
educational development, and vocational" courses to 
institutionalized juvenile delinquents * is likely to be 
more effective if career counseling is also offered than 
if it is not. 

8. Lower rates' of recidivism*, truancy, running away, and 
ungovernability w*ere found in delinquent children who had 
taken part in a Baltimore project* providing counseling 
and support services including youth advocates to 
predelinquent and potentially delinquent children. 

9. Counseling and support services, including peer 
counseling, c a xt reduce the rate orf recidivism for ^ 

» 
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truancy, running away, and ungovernability among 
'predelinquent children. m * 

10. % Specific programs designed to prevent, control, and 
eliminate dropouts 'or deKnquent^behavior are effective 
when they Include combinations of educational assistance, 

vocational training and placement, and recreational 
activities and cpunseling. 

11. Modeling and reinforcement counseling with educable 
retarded youngsters Is effective in facilitating 
knowledge of ho* to get a job and in stimulating 

^ job-seeking behavior. 

12. Guidance and counseling for disadvantaged youth is « 
effective when linked to a direct service such as job 
placement. ^ 

13. The combination of counseling with the use of indigenous 
role models who have succeeded in educational and 
occupational options is effective with innercity youth. - 

"in summary to the discussion on effect^, much evidence could 
be added in the areas of employer benefits, broad social 
benefits, and cost savings all in relationship to individuals 
being^exposed to quality career guidance and counseling. It is 
obvious that as guidance decreases self -abuse, work Iqss,, mental^ 
illness, absenteeism, unemployment, crime, etc., private and 
public benefits are numerous. As individuals find satisfying 
work, have improved self-esteem and are able to earn acceptable 
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wages billions of dollars are saved through redTIced welfare 
payments, incarceration costs, mental treatment and overall 
social behavior is much more desirable and less costly to local 
and state governments. 

In summary, reductions in recidivism rates In correctional 
institutions or In length of stay in psychiatric hospitals, or in 
sustained unemployment each carry an economic factor which can be 
credited to the effectiveness of, guidance and counseling. So, 
too, do increases in worker productivity and job satisfaction, 
holding power of schools and institutions of higher education, 
decreases in welfare and unemployment compensation, increases in 
family solidarity and concurrent decreases in divorce costs, 
foster home care for children and related matters. These 
effects, which have been shown to result from guidance and 
counseling in either single studies or multiple studies,, converge 
to significantly affect the growth in the Gross National Product 
of this nation however difficult such connections are to make. 

Tljese limited situations have been drawn from three major 
references which contain very comprehensive and persuasive 
evidence on the effects of guidance which are mentioned later in 
this testimony. 
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rONSPOURNCPS OP REDUCTIONS OR ELIMINATIONS OF 
g£n,»ys OP GUlDAMUlt AND COUNSELING . 

The new 'federalism plan and, the fiscal* year 1983 budget 
presented t^qongress by the administration call for changes that 
would miXM^ relatively short period of time eliminate all 
f ede(al involvement in vocational education. In essence, the 
plan reduced the federal Investment in 1979-80 of $734,860 ^ 
million to *49.4 million lnU983r and would in 1983 with, the 
consolidation- with adult education reduce It further to around 
415 million dollars. This total reduction of 44% in federal 
support in vocational education is and will have drastic effects 
on the employablllty and productivity of future workers and 
parallel effects on the nation's economy. These cuts and the 
additional plans to turn over vocational education and guidance 
program support to the, states to a point where federal funding 
has been phased out Is frightening. A sample of the potential 
impact on the quality and delivery of career guidance and 
counseling programs and service are as follows: 

Ruldance Progr am Improvement 
Research, Development »pd Training 

ThB federal set-aslde^r programs of national significance 
when funded at a 5% level yielding $28,203 million In 1978 as an 
example permitted landmark advances In the field of guidance and 
counseling. Tarougfr^Nstlonal Vocational Education Leadership 
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Development Program* leading scholars in the field of Guidance 
were allowed the time and support to investigate new methods of 
improving theory, assessment measures, effective counseling 
methodology and in general move the practice of guidance in line 
with our changing society . 

Having available at low cost, current, reliable and client- 
usable career and labor market information is the cornerstone of 
the counseling and guidance .process. YoUth and adults current 
and future decision making and vocational plans are only as 
realistic as the information they use in the process. During the 
past decade especially through the federal establishment and 
fiscal support of the National Occupational Information m 
Coordinating Committee (NOICC) , we now have available, and 
confidence in, national and state data. Never before hav>e youth 
and adults, counselors, leaders, and planners had career and 
labor market information »on computers, microfiche, print media 

a.nd other tonus available for their use. NOICC, with it's state 
« 

network of state committees and operating state career 
information delivery systems (SOICC) assures that (a) career 
choices are more realistic, (b) vocational offerings meet 
manpower needs, (c) data or occupational demand and supply are 
based on uniform definitions, and (d) all state program planning 
is conducted jointlTby local, state, and national leaders in 
labor, £ETA , employers, and vocational education. To reduce, 
eliminate or leave to the discretion of national policy\ makers , 
the support for the vital program would jeopardize the potential 
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for nai.ntatni.ng and improving the preparation of youth and- adults 
for their future education, training, and work roles. 

Since the enactment of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 
The Office of Vocational and Adult Education , in the Department 
of Education has provided a most Important national leadership 
r</le In guidance and counseling. This federal presence through 
funding national program improvement contracts and grafts has 
allowed our country to assume a world-wide leadershW'' role in^ 
guidance research and development. It has supported in ongoing 
research and demonstration of local guidance programs and systems 
especially in rural and urban areas. It has developed * one of a 
kind national competency based career guidance personnel training 
program and a rich set of proven techniques to build greyer 
collaboration between guidance and the employing community. 
Through Its five-year funding of a National Ce nter for Research 
in Vocational Education , long term investigations/ development 
and, training opportunities for guidance programs and guidance 
personnel have been afforded. Applied research and' development 
in the areas of career decision making, application of career 
theories for adults, operation guidance delivery systems and 
competency-base<l training approaches at the Center have had 
lasting impact In the field. The establishment of clearinghouse 
operations, data collection procedures , evaluation methods, 
technlques^for equlty^based counseling etc.^ have also made 
measurable Improvements in the delivery of guidance and 
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counseling. In addition, through the National frelffcer's academic 

and in-residence program, hundreds of future guidance leaders < 

i 

have had their skills renewed and .enriched . 

Without this continued f ederal**investment in resolving 
national problems, development of new and improved guidance 
methods and systems, and the revitalization of a future 
leadership cadre the field of guidance and counseling will lose 
its ability to be responsive to its mission in vocational 
educat ion . 

Lastly, a federal role is critical in order to assure that 
its investments in research and development are^being (Sons'idered 
and used, utoe primary reason for not realizing fulUjadoption of 
methods and iroducts that have been proven effective is that 
state and local educational agencies have not had the resources 
to bring about change. If the nation's guidance personnel are to 
be made aware of new improvements, acquire new products and 
methods, and gain skills to improve and evaluate their programs, 
it is imperative that ^he federal government invest in ongoing 
dissemination and diffusion programs . 

It is only reasonable to expect that if this nation expects 
to bring about new work behaviors, increased employee skill 
levels, and improved* productivity , there is a federal 
responsibility and role to be played* If research, development 
and training is to be conducted tft the state and local levels, 
there will be massive duplication, reduced quality of 
investments, and as important, no plan that problems or issues of 
national Impact will ever be addressed. H 
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State Guidance Program Improvement 
t The funds that have been set aside and allocated for state 
guidance program Improvement, especially, P.L. 94-482, Section 
134 of 'Title II, have bee n^, the most Important federal Investment 
In the ^eld of guidance. During the past seven years these 
millions or dollars have been utilized to support state and local 
career guidance programs, needed staff, and ongoing update. 
There has been more Innovation, greater use x>t technology In the 
delivery of guidance, establishment of cooperative networks and 
resource center and in general a very visible expansion and 
Improvement in many aspects of career guidance. 

In order to Illuminate more fully on this impact the guidance 
division of AVA polled several states to collect some summary 
Impact data regarding this federal investment in both vocational 
9 education and career education** The following Table 3, depicts „_ 
but a small portion of vocational education guidance support 
impact from a sample of states: 

TABLE- 3 * 

Sample of Current Activities 
and Resource Reduction Impact ~] 1981 

State Example of Activities and Clients 

Illinois o 7,700 requests for guidance 

services from local schools and 
community agencies 

o 1,600 site technical assistance 
visits to local schools for program 
improvement 

o 81,000 copies of newsletters to 
local counselors to assist in 
% researching and identifying 

technical assltance and Information 
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TABLtf 3 (continued) 

V o 17,000 contacts wijh YMCA's, 

YWCA's, migrant* councils, youth 
, councils etc. to improve guidance, 

. * program coordination 

o 650 workshops conducted for over 
15,000 guidance personnel , ' 

Potential Impact if Funds are deduced or ' Eliminated 

As a result of 1981 cuts there has been a 40%' reduction in 

career guidance ^centers. Because of the $250,000 cut, seven 

centers vere closed, eliminating 185 workshops planned for 795 

conselors and teachers. Also, *the Illinois Career Computerized 

Information Program which served over 12,000 students was 

curtailed. Fifty percent of all school visits had to be 

cancelled (800). Technical assistance by phone and mail will not 

be available to 3,500 counselors and teachers, and 20,000 less 

i 

newsletters will be dropped. % 

State * Examples of Activities and Clients 

Florida o Computerized Information System 

. < now 'serves 280,000 high school 

v students annually 

o Micro Career Information System 
now serves over 15,000 adults in 
vocational .educat ionprograras 

o Non-Aultimated Career Information 
I System serves over 1^90,000 

students in community colleges / 

o Vocational Rehabilitation Career 
CaVeer Newsletter reaches over 
3,000 staff 
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o State-wide Toll Free Career 
„ Information Hotline serves over 

. 25,000 guidance staff and clients 

o 1,400 graduate students are 
provided pre- and in-service 
* training in guidance 

o Career Guidance Training 
i Laboratories have served over 

1,400 students at the university 
level 

* o Over 50 new guidance products 

have been developed in 1981. 

' o At the university levels' 

in 1980-82 over 12,800 
individuals received assistance 
from guidance offices 

(Note: 20 state staff are supported by vocational education 
Section 134 monies) 

V • v 

Potential Impact if Funds are Reduced or Eliminated 

As a result of the 1981 cuts (20^%) the state had to reduce 
Its information collection, .dissemination efforts, and all new 
planned research and development program improvement efforts. 
The proposed rnew cuts would cause the elimination of ove 
the computerized job 6aSSf, information in computerized systems 
w.ould not be updated, and ten staff at the state level (50%) 
would be cut. Much of the progress made over the past twelve 
years would be severely damaged. At the university level, career 
guidance pre-service and in-service training is dependent heavily 
on -federal support. A 40% decrease in enrollments and 
discontinuance ot all new trailing research and program 
development would occur at a minimum. 
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State % . Examples of Activities and Clients 

+ 

Maryland , o Twenty-four* local high school 

<■ • career source centers established 
(95,000 students oyer four years) 

o Placement centers and services - 
reach 82,000 high school students, 
and 68,000 community college, job 
development, and Incarcerated 
cllentale 

o A variety of career Information 
systems, pre-service and In-service 
programs , and staff /student 
products provided through federal 
^ funding 

Potential Impact of Funds are Reduced or Cut 

Funding cutbacks will affect most major program improvement 
efforts that have been operationalized over the past five years. 
The state developed an eight-year plan for the development and 
improvement of the above mentioned efforts and funding cutbacks; 
would destroy ^this long term Investment. Specifically, over 
60,000 clients have been or will be affected as a result of past 
or projected ,1983 reductions in funds. 



State 
Nebraska 



Career Education Incentive Act Impact 

Five colleges funded for pre-service 
and in-service training (400 
teachers and counselors) 

Career information systems for state 
supported impact (state-wide system) 

286 schools and 24,000 students 
effected by career Infused teaching 
and learning 
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Potential Impact If Funds are Reduce d or Eliminated 

With little or no state monies now targeted for the above 
act iri ties, much or all of the ongoing staff training, material 
development and keeping current and available^the state-wide 
career information system would be in jeopardy. All the state 
program improvement efforts supported by the federal investments 
were based upon continual expansion and improvements. The lack 
of federal presence in these activities would outdate them within 
a short period of time. *N 

Impact of Block Grant and Eventual Phase- out o*f 
Federal Involvement in Guidance Program Imp rovement 

As a result of polling a sample of s^tate guidance supervisors 
within state departments of education, there left little doubt 
about the immediate impact to guidance programs, if all future 
vocational education monies were placed in a block grant to the 
states to compete with 30 to 40 other programs important to 
school clientele. All states strongly stated that any attempt to 
provide technical assistance, program quality assurance, staff 
and program certification and credentials, upgrading and 
retraining of fuidance personnel, collection of program impact 
evaluation data and needed research and demonstration would be 
curtailed. Any remaining state guidance staff, if any, would 
merely serve a regulatory and supervisory capacity. Specifical- 
ly, state supervisors suggest that their roles in assisting the 
vocational education and employer community that cause the 
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changes needed to revitalize our national economic stability and 
worjcer productivity would be completely dissipated. A few 
examples are as follows: 

1. Current efforts to assist persons with disabilities to 
prepare for productive work would be reduced. 

2. Attempts to assure better equity in preparation of * 
materials, staff training and client decision making 

, would suffer. 

3. Current improvements in assisting all students to 
seriously consider vocational training would be cutback 
resulting in fewer enrollments or inappropriate course* * 
choices being made/ r * 

4. Counseling of displaced workers and the unemployed will 
^ be* reduced . % 

5. Counseling youth regarding military training and career 
options will be reduced. 

» 

6. Special services for the disadvantaged will not have 
priority . 

7. Building or strengthening needed collaboration between 

- school guidance services and the employing community will 
suffer. ^ 

8. Counseling youth and adults concerning new and emerging 
occupations will be cut back. 

9. Pewer special needs students will, receive needed 
counseling. 
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10. Citizen* io economically depressed cocaoiunitles will be 
* - without any quality guidance and counseling. 

11. Workers, especially the entry level, attitude and value 
improvementnW*<Mp revitalize the workplace will 

12. Many advancements in dropout prevention, integration, 
drug abuse, morals improvement, sell-abuse, etc.. will 
revert to the status of old. 

While there are many other examples that could be cited, 
fte's oemory of the' past would suggest & rapid decay of the 
(nation's guidance and counseling efforts without federal 
leadership. Since 1958, as an example, every time funds became 
limited or discretion was left to^local districts and there were 
no expressed priorities or mandates to provide quality guidance 
and counseling, guidance leadership and services, such guidance 
staff and programs were the first to be cut. 

The basis, rationale and need for a federal investment in 
vocational education and guidance remains the same as it was in 
1916 when congress established the concept through the passage of 
the Smith-Hughes Ac*. Today, as then, the nation's ^goal is to 
strengthen our ability to prepare a skilled workforce and to help 
solve certain national economic and social problems through 
federal, state and local partnerships . 
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FEDERAL ROLE AMP LEGISLATIVE RECOMMEND AT IONS 

I have identified and discussed briefly the substance, 
resources, and effects of guidance, implications for future 



fiscal cuts and Implied needs of our nation's young and old 
alike. The questions that face us now is (1) what should be the 
future federal role through vocational education legislation, and 
(2) what new guidance language and Intent recommendations would 
aid In Implementing these roles. 

Federal Roles 



To assure that all tested effective products and methods, 
resulting from state and federal Investments, be known and 



available to potential users, Incentives and supports are needed 
to ensure that the best of our research and development 
reach their Intended audiences. * 



To assure that constant Improvements are made In all major 
aspects of guidance delivery, theory development, client 
assessment tools, Information systems, placement programs and 
longitudinal studies, etc., all need to be priorities of the 
federal government. No other agency In the past and we doubt in 



Role One 



Role Two 



the future will assume this role. 
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Role Three 

^ Assist ipg state and local guidance personnel to Improve and 
sustain the capacity of guidance and counseling program^ to keep 
up-to-date and in tune with Individual and national needs and 
priorities Is of utmost Importance. To Improve and sustain the 
capacity of guidance and counseling programs will require 
attention to such things as research, program and product 
development, staff development, leadership training and guidance 
effects studies. It also will require that encouragement be 
given as well as the way be opened for Interchanges among 
counselors and other guidance personnel, business and Industry 
personnel, government agencies, Including the Department of 
Education and the Department of Labor, as well as their • 
counterparts at the state level, plusTl *m sure, many 
other relevant groups and organizations. 



Role Four 

To continue a national occupational analysis system wh, 
will allow counselors, vocational planners, and employers to'keep 
current on career and labor market Information. We all know that 
there Is a shortage of skilled workers In this country. How does 
information like this get Into the hands of guidance and 
counseling personnel so they, In turn, can help individuals make 
informed choices without a national level system for collection, 
analyst and dissemination. There are & number of good 
mechanisms already In place to do this, but tt^ need Ko be 
expanded and Improved. 
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As the form and- language for vocational education legislation 
are being developed, there are a number of recommendations 



consideration. These recommendations are based on the historic 
and continuing premise that guidance and counseling programs are 
integral to the strengthening and improvement of vocational 
education and the employability, job adjustment, and job satis- 
faction of the nation's work force. 

Recommendation One 

If guidance and counseling programs are to meet such 
individual and societal needs as have been identified, then it 
must be mandatory that the definition of vocational education in 
the proposed legislation include guidance as an integral And 
central program. As a program, guidance has characteristics 
similar to other programs in vocational education, including- 

a. learner outcomes (competencies) 

b. activities and processes to assist learners to achieve 
the appropriate outcomes 

c. professionally recognized and certified personnel 

d. materials and resources 

Recommendation Two ' 

A major purpose of federal funds within the Basic State 



Vocational Grants need to include provisions for the improv 



concerning guidance and counseling programs that need careful 
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and expansion of current guidance prograas. This includes, but 
is not limited to: } 

a. expanding access for all individuals to vocational 

C education through improved guidance programs 
improving guidance programs for snude&ts already enrolled 
in vocational education 

c. improving guidance programs to assist vocational 
education students who make the transition from' 
instruction to work. 



Recommendation Three • 

Additional purposes for federal funds for guidance need to 
include programs for individuals and community groups in 
dcrprggS^^ axeas ^ special needs populations, groups seeking 
equity, and adult employment training. Such programs include, 
but should not be limited to: 

a. career awareness and orientation r 

b. career decision making 

c. career and labor market information 

d. placement, follow-up, and follow-through assistance 
1 e. career assessment 

f. counseling' „ 

w 

g. guidance-based curriculum emphasizing' such skills as 
job-seeking and job-keeping skills, job adjustment, and 
job-changing skills to adapt to changing individual needs 
and the changing needs of the labor market. 

Recommendation Four 

Since guidance is an integral part of vocational education, 
guidance needs to be included in future federal programs of 
national significance, especially as a priority within the 
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National Center for Research In Vocational Education's set of 

long-term research, development and training activities. .1 

recommend that such areas as the following be Included. 

/ a. guidance research and development dealing with new 

techniques, theories, methods, and procedures for program 
improvement 

b. counselor education pre-servlce and in-service training 
opportunities and curriculum development 

0 

c. guidance leadership development for both state and local 
settings 

* * 

d. guidance program effects studies 

Recommendation Five 

To ensure that guidance programs are an integral and central 
part of vocational education, there is a need for states to plan 
^annually on how guidance program Improvement priorities are being 
implemented and evaluated. This means that guidance personnel 
need to be directly involved in the development, implementation, 
and evaluation of all state plans and delivery approaches,. 

At the local level, it Is recommended also that schools plan 
to show how they will meet local and state needs. Perhaps, needs 
assessment should be required to find out where the gaps are in 
guidance programming and then, as a part of the plan, outline the 
steps to be taken to fill these gaps. 

Recommendation Six 

Legislation must allow at the state level, guidance leader- 
ship staff and budget sufficient In quality and quantity to 
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sustain the leadership} planning, program development^, technical 
assistance, and internal and external relationships'essential to 
effective improvement, extension, and expansion of guidance and 
counseling programs «. 

Recommendation Seten 

An additional purpose for federal funds to strengthen 
guidance programs should be to continue to improve the 
development and delivery of labor market career information. 
NOICC and SOICCs are already in place as are a number of career 
information delivery systems, A great deal of labor market ^ 
information is for planners of educational programs and thi/, of 
course, is important. There is another purpose, and that is for 
use by young people and adults so t hey can become aware of 
occupational opportunities and ^hen make informed choices 
educationally and occupationally . This later use has been 
recognized by leaders in the field for a .long time and it is now. 
becoming a reality through exemplary federally funded projects. 
Project evaluations clearly indicate that the counselors involved 
in gaining new knowledge and skills in the use of career and 
labor market information are more effective in tfcelr guidance 
services. It also indicates that counselors were enthusiastic 
'about the opportunity for this type of training because of the 
crucial nature of ttSe information and of the needs of their 
clientele. s ^ 4 
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Recommendation Eight* 

Important to the implementation of All the above 
recommend a tions regarding the need for federal leaders and 
presence in the field of guidance is the availability of quality 
staff, organizational visibility and priority, and sufficient 
financial resources* It is recommended that a unit or division 
for career development and guidance be established within the 
Office of Vocational and Adult Education, U.S. Department of 
Education^ . Operating with sufficient support this leadership 
unit would serve to network and coll'aborate with other 
educational agencies, the Departments of Labor and the military, 
private sector representatives, professional associations and 
most importantly will serve as a lea^rsh-ip base 0 for state level 
leaders. Without sufficient demonstrated commitment and priority 
to guidance within vocational education at the federal level, 
little can be expected at state and local levels. 
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SUMMARY 

— — y / 

In this statement we have shown why career guidance and 
counseling must be a central part of vocational education if we 
are to revitalize our economy, improve worker satisfaction and 
productivity and build our military strength. We stress this 
point for at least two reasons. First, we know through 
"experience and research that those who receive early and 
continuous quality guidance exposure are better prepared to 
choose career and work options, have greater academic and 
vocational achievement, have more mature attitudes towards self, 
others and work, are more productive, have reduced dependencies 
on government support, find greatej^satisf action in life 
resulting in less cost to all levels of government and in* 
essence, are overall more productive citizens. Second, we 
realize as the congress does, that authorization for the federal 
support of guidance programs occurs in a number of pieces of ^ 
education, employment* training, and mental health legislation. 
For this reason we cannot leave 'to chance that state and local 
governments will, support, at an appropriate level, funds for 

v 

guidance out of future vocational education legislation. 

Guidance must be preliminacy to vocational training, interwoven 
» 

in the total training curriculum, and present as students prepare 
for and enter the labor force. 

What is needed is a common perspective and language built 
into all phases of future vocational legislation so that guidance 
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is not viewed as an ancillary service apart from instruction, so 
that guidance can serve as a integrating vehicle for students to 
see the purpose of careful choice, informed career planning, 
skill, acquisition, and productivity at work and community 
participation, ' , 

Thank you for this opportupity to present our views. I would 
be most pleased to provide additional clarification on points 
that It^ave made or issues I have not dealt with. 
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^Chairman Pekkins, Thank you very much. That is a good state- 
ment. 

Our next witness is Dr. Gary Meers. Go right ahead. 

« 

STATEMENT OF GARY MEERS, SPECIAL NEEDS TEACHER EDUCA- 
TION. UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA (NEW AND RELATED SERV- 
ICE^) 

Mr Meers. Thank you, Mr Chairman. My name is Gary Meers 
and I am vicfc president of the American Vocational Association 
representing the new aiv^related services division, and in addition, 
I serve a§ a special vocational needs teacher-educator at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri 

What I would like to talk to yo^today about are the concerns we 
have within* our dhisfon, and we perceive our division as being a 
generic area of programmatic improvement. Specifically, I will be 
talking about research, teacher training, curriculum development, 
adult education and cooperative work experience. 

I would like in the testimony to make the case for vocational 
education in that it is an essential part of this country's revitaliza- 
Uon of\ts economy, and the development of its human resources. 
The base from which I would like to make my case is that unem- 
ployment,'^ at its all-time high since World War II. While there is 
a gregt need for skilled workers, we are seeing a high unemploy- 
ment- rate. Vocational education has the expertise to resolve this 
problem. Jmt«w& contrast what we have in terms of expertise with 
the financial backing we have to deliver the services. 

Vocational education s has had a long-term invojvement, the Fed- 
eral Go\ernment has had a long-term involvement in vocational 
.edbucaLiuja^ia .fact, since 19 1L with theJSmitiuHughes Act This 
participation since 1917 has provided the United States with con- 
tinuous local and State training programs for giving a national per- 
spective of emerging training needs, a form through which we can 
develop our emerging national manpower needs. This Federal, 
State, and local involvement has allowed for localized control of 
programs while giving Jnrth to a national network of sharing and 
communication between and among programs. 

Many States would not have been 'able to offer vocational train- 
ing if it had not been for the Federal dollars that were invested, 
though in recent years, Federal appropriations have declined in 
actual purchasing power while Federal mandates have increased. 
This financial dilemma has created extreme hardships for State 
and local districts to maintain an ongoing plan of program' im- 
provement. Essential to the future of vocational education is the 
continuation and expansion of program improvement services. 

In talking with State directors of vocational education, I am told 
repeatedly that program improvement activities will be severely 
cut or eliminated, if the funds are not there to carry on. They will, 
in fact, provide funding for the basic grants at the sacrifice of pro- 
gram improvement activities. 

I will now outline some of the specific heeds found within the 
area of program improvement. Under the heading of research, at a 
time when many training questions are facing the Nation, voca- 
tional research dollars are being reduced or reallocated to such a 
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degree that opportunities for applied research are being greatly di- 
minished. 

These research dollars are to do direct applied research as op- 
posed to a lot of theoretical work. Before training programs can be 
modified and improved, there must be a base fronTwhich decisions 
can be made. Through a *ound research effort, this much-needed 
data can be generated and knowledgeable program decisions can be 
made. 

These research efforts need to be conducted on State and region- 
al bases in order to meet specific localized needs as opposed to a 
generic research base being developed where direct application 
often is difficult. 

Research in vocational education is not a luxury, but an integral, 
essential part of program improvement. Quality research serves to 
save needless use of funds ♦while maximizing the dollars that are 
available. This statement can be verified by reviewing the kinds of 
practical, applicable research that has been conducted over the 
past years. - 

Under the heading of teacher training, or personnel Jctevelop-- 
ment, I would like to make the following statement. Vocational 
education can be no stronger than the personnel within it. Current- 
ly , the stability of vocational education is being shaken to its very 
foundation due to the number of position cutbacks being imple- 
mented. For example, in nine States there have been 2,168 teach- 
ing positions eliminated. This is just an example. 

If you try to recruit someone from business and industry to come 
and work in a vocational training program, and that person is 
aware of the fact that the position is very tenuous at best, or could 
well be eliminated, vou are not going to be able to recruit that indi- 
vidual to come In from industry, or from business to work in a vo- 
cational setting. 

In addition, in 14 States there have ieen 2,616 programs that 
have been eliminated, and 367,564 students turned away This is 
not the way to bring about program improvement, nor continue 
our recruiting of people from business and industry to vocational 
education. 

Another critical need in personnel development is the upgrading 
of instructors. These individuals need instruction in the current 
teaching methods, media usage and other instructional updating 
In addition, we need to increase the scientific and technological lit- 
eracy of instructors. 

What we find is that relevancy is not just a word that is used but 
is a theme that must be utilized. Vocational teachers are also in 
need of education on how to serve special needs population, bilin- 
gual, disadvantaged, and handicapped students require specialized 
services within regular vocational settings. These population 
groups have made many advances since 1968, and America cannot 
afford to eliminate teacher education programs that train vocation- 
al teachers to work with these groups. To do so would be to deny 
these citizens of their rights and progress. 

Under the heading of curriculum development, previous voca- 
tional legislation has established curriculum development laborato- 
ries throughout the United States. At present, many of these have 
been eliminated or greatly reduced in terms of service. 
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The word relevancy again surfaces in terms of current applicable 
curriculum *bemg available to vocational instructors. To ask indi- 
vidual instructors to develop their own curriculum for commonly 
taught courses is to ask for reinvention of the wheel over and over 
again. Curriculujn development laboratories develop and field the 
curriculum and then make it available to instructors. Instructors 
can then make modifications that are needed based upon their 
local needs. This process is both efficient and financially responsi- 
ble. 

It also lends itself to national continuity, which is needed in our 
transient society. The State and regional curriculum laboratories 
share with each other so that there is commonality with local 
input. 

An example I would like to cite is with a common, curriculum for % 
welders. The basics are the same for welders throughout, and a, 
curriculum development laboratory would develop the course of 
study for this area. Then, based upon local needs, the students 
would finish their training using teacher development material 
buch as in the area of shipyard welding. Duplication is avoided and 
'local input is realized. 

We currently have two major consortiums operating, the Middle 
America Vocational Curriculum Consortium composed of 11 States, 
and they develop five major curriculum systems each year. The 
system is also composed of an 11-State c6nsortium. Over its 8-year 
history it has produced over 100 catalogs of task and performance 
objectives. This year alone there are 40 in production, and yet 
these activities have been carried out with very limited funds. 

Under adult education, we have three problems facing us. a de- 
cline in productivity, displaced workers, and a shortage of skilled 
workers, and, again, Federal funds have been reduced In the State 
of Ohio there has been a 22-percent reduction in the funds availa- 
ble for adult education programs, and as a result 180 teachers were 
not rehired and 5,000 full time adult students were unable to 
enroll. 

The reduction in programs were and are the* greatest in rural 
and less populated areas These areas are less able to increase local 
revenue to allow continuation of adult vocational programs in their 
areas. 

Another point I would like to make very clearly is that adult vo- 
cational programs Should not be confused with adult basic educa- 
tion programs. They are complimentary, but are not synonymous. 
Each has a unique mission and requires its own funding in order to 
achieve its mission. 

Under cooperative work experience, we find that a common 
theme in Washington in the last couple of years has been private 
sector involvement. Cooperative work experience programs can 
greatly facilitate the furtherance of this theme to the benefit of 
both the students and the employer. Both are learning in each 
other while benefiting from each other. Every provision must be 
made within the new legislation to encourage and support coopera- 
tive work experience programs. V 

I would like to' talk now about vocational education's role in the 
future. Vocational education has had a good track record in the 
training of skilled workers in spite of inadequate funding, and to 
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further reduce the available funding will greatly dirninish the ef- 
fectiveness of vocational education as we know it today. The Na- 
tional Institute of Education's final report entitled 'The Vocational 
Education Study, the Final Report," revealed that vocational edu- 
cation has long been charged with too mahy purposes without ade- 
quate funding to accomplish these assignec^urposes. 

S 2325 entitled "Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation 
Act of 1982" states that $500 million will be made available to 
States to modernize their "vocational and adult education delivery 
svstems to better meet the national need to provide train**! individ- 
uals for employment related to national economic growth and de- 
velopments, again, at a level of $500 million. 

Specifically, it wants to do five things. The bill would, first, meet 
the needs of youth and adults in all communities for vocational 
education, second, strengthen the ability of States and local sys- 
tems' of vocational education to promote and respond to economic 
development, third, provide equal educational opportunity iri voca- 
tional education— and I underscore all students; fourth, meet the 
needs of employers for a skilled and literate workforce; and fifth, 
enable adults to continue their education to at least the level of , 
completion of high school. 

In considering the proposed funding ^nd the listed purposes, one 
can readily see a very large discrepancy between funding level and 
assigned responsibility. In addition, the $500 million that I just 
mentioned is not totally available. The money is to be apportioned 
as follows From the total of $500 million available nationwide, $o0 
million is reserved for the Secretary of Education for discretionary 
projects. Of the remaining $450 million, 13 percent, or $o8,<H*,oUU, 
is reserved for adult basic education. i 
The remaining^amount, for what has been co nsidered vocational 
education, is S3Sn,500,UUU: This is to be divided among all 50 SLaU*. 
It appears that this bill is intended to perpetuate the previously 
identified' problem of too many purposes for the funding proposed 
Another problem that surfaces with the proposed legislation is 
making vocational education a part of a block grant. It will ex- 
clude, we feel, many special groups that are m need of and entitled 
to services. The basis for excluding vocational education also trom 

a block grant is that of identity. 

- By setting vocational education apart, as a separate act, Umgress 
will be reinforcing the fact that, based upon vocational educations 
past record, current mission must have a separate identity in order 
to be a part of this Nation's recovery from its current economic sit- 
in conclusion, I would like to say that we have trfed to show that 
the Federal Government has had a long history of funding and par- 
ticipating in vocational education. J^us^articipation must continue 
on, if the United States is to meet its needs for skiU^^^non a 
nationwide basis. The proposed funding level of $391,5UU,UUU is 
simply not adequate to carry out the mission of the legislation cur- 
rently being studied. t . 

A more realistic amount would be $l.o billion. This figure would 
allow for the purposes of vocational education to be accomplished 
in a manner that is reflective of a nation that is truly concerned 
with training skilled workers to participate in the workplace. I his 
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amount also would not be a great increase but only a" figure that 
would alloW vocational education to sta> current with inflation. 

Another matter of concern is the 2-year duration of the proposed 
legislation. One can only assume that a 2-year limit, as such, 
means that at the end of this time span, there will no longer be 
any Federal involvement in vocational education. 

The United States must continue ^o support vocational educa- 
tion, and within vocational educatiorr those components that con- 
tribute to program improvement. Without research, training and 
curriculum development, adult education, cooperative work experi- 
ence, the program improvement enterprise will falter, and voca- 
tional education will cease to be the major educational system for 
training all population groups that take place in employment. 
'Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Gary Meers follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr Gary. Meers, Vice-President, American Vocational 

Association 

Mr Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Gary Meers and I am 
Vice- President of the American Vocational Association representing the Division of 
New and Related Services ^Jhis division deals with the generic area of program im- 
provement in relation to research, teacher training, curriculum development, adult 
vocational education, and cooperative work experience I appreciate having this op- 
portunity to speak on behalf of vocational education and the individuals it serves 

I would like, in this testimony, to make the case that vocational education is an 
essential part of this country 's revitalization of its economy and the development of 
its human resources The base from which I would like to make my case is that 
unemployment is at its highest point in 40 years while there is great need for 
skilled workers Vocational education has the expertise to resolve this problem of 
contrast through the utilization of its personnel and programs The problem that 
exists and to which 1 will speak is the lack .of financial resources to carry the train- 
mg t o th os e wh o*need-it-most % - -v- — „ , 

The federal government has had a long term involvement in vocational educatiorf 
and it is imperative that this involvement cdntinue With the passage of the Smitri- 
Hughes Act of 1917 the federal government smarted its financial and .program par- 
ticipation This participation provided the United States with continuous local and 
state training programs while giving a national perspective of emerging training 
needs and how best td meet these needs This federal, state, and local involvement 
has allowed for localized control of programs while giving birth to a national net- 
work of sharing and communication between and among programs 

Many states would not have been able to offer vocational training if it had not 
been for the federal dollars that were invested, though in recent years federal ap- 
propriations have declined in actual purchasing power while federal mandates have 
increased This financial dilemma has created extreme hardships for states and 
local districts to maintain an ongoing plan of program improvement 

Essential to the future of vocational education is the continuation and expansion 
of program improvement services. In talking witji state directors of vocational edu- 
cation I am told repeatedly that program improvement activities will be Severely 
cut or in many cases eliminated entirely For the field of vocational education, the 
elimination of the funds necessarv to carry out these activities will mean that pro- 
grams and training will become increasingly out of date in relation to the actual 
needs of the field 1 will now highlight some of the specific needs found within the 
area of program improvement.. 

, research 

At a time when many training questions are facing the nation, vocational re- 
search dollars are being reduced or reallocated to such a degree that the opportuni- 
ties for applied research are being greatly diminished Bef ore train ing programs can 
be modified and improved there must be a base from whi6h decisions can be made. 
Through a sound research effort this needed data can be generated and knowledge- 
able program decisions can be m^de These research efforts need to be conducted on 
a state and regional basis in order to meet specific localized needs as opposed to ge- 
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nenc research data being generated where direct application is often difficult to 
make/ 

Research in vocational education is not an add on luxury but is an integral, essen- 
tial part of program improvement. Quality research serves to save needless use of 
funds while maximizing the dollars that are available This statement can be veri 
Tied bv reviewing the kinds of practical, applicable research that has been conducted 
over the past years. 

TEACHER TRAINING 

Vocational education can be no stronger than the personnel that works within it 
Currently the stability of vocational is being shaken to its very foundation due to 
the number of position cutbacks being implemented The following states are elimi 
nating 3,168 teaching positions due to funding cuts. ^h. 

Illinois ^ -526 

Missouri — 269 

New York t . -770 

Oregon -203 

Massachusetts ~ — 176 

Utah * -140 

Nebraska -294 

Ohio, -641 

Pennsylvania » "~ 149 

These states serve only as examples of the nationwide position cuts that are being 
carried out and yet the mission of vocational education remains that of training 
skilled workers, now can this mission be accomplished where there are too few in- 
structors? 

The problem of recruiting teachers from business and industry is growing at a 
rapid rate. Teachers, like all employees, want some sense of security when they 
assume a position. With the unstable funding of the past two years, training pro- 
grams nationwide have had to close their doors. In fourteen states this means that 
5,616 programs will have been eliminated and 367,564 student* turned away This is 
not the way to bring about program improvement nor to recruit business and indus- 
trial trained teachers. $ 

Another critical need is the upgrading of instructors currently in the field These 
individuals need instruction in the current teaching methods, media useage, and 
other instructional updating In addition, increasing the scientific and technological 
literacy of instructors is a must. Emerging programs such as robotics, laser technol 
ogy, fiber optics, and computer-assisted manufacturing all require instructor updat- 
ing. To ignore this component of instructor training will only serve to increase the 
gap between vocational education ^nd the work world. "Relevancy" is not just a 
word that is used but is a theme that must be utilized. 

Vocational teachers are also in need of education on how to serve special needs 
populations. Bilingual, disadvantaged, and handicapped students require specialized 
services within the .regular vacational settings The^epopulation groups have made 
many advancements since 1968 and America cannotlSHOrd to eliminate teacher edu- 
cation programs that train vocational teachers to workVith these groups, to do so 
would be to deny these citizens their rights and progress. j 

CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 

Previous vocational legislation has established curriculum development laborato- 
ries throughout the United States. At present many of these have been eliminated 
or greatly reduced in terms of services. The word "relevancy" again surfaces in 
terms of current applicable curriculum being available to vocational instructors To 
ask individual instructors to develop their own curriculum for commonly taught 
courses is to ask for a re-invention of the wheel over and over again Curriculum 
development laboratories develop and field test curriculum and then make it availa- 
ble to instructors. Instructors can then make modifications that are needed based 
upon their local needs. This process is both efficient and financially responsible It 
also lends itself to national continuity which is needed in our transient society. 

These state and regional curriculum development laboratories share with each 
other so that there is commonality with local input. An example of this are some of 
the courses of study that have been developed for the training of welders. The basics 
are the same and a curnculum development laboratory would develop the course of 
study for this area and then, based upon the local employment needs, the students 
would finish their training using teacher developed material such as shipyard weld- 
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mg or oil rig welding Duplication u> avoided, and local input is realized Provision 
for thee* laboratories must be made in the new legislation if the training materials 
are going to remain up to date 

ADULT VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

At a time when the United States is faced with a decline in productivity, dis- 
placed workers, and a shortage of skilled workers, federal funds have been reduced 
The reductions have forced many training programs to close, so that the skilled 
worker probtem is only accented as opposed to being resolved ' , 

The state of Ohio has had a 22 percent reduction in funds available for adult voca- 
tional programs As a result of this reduction 180 teachers were not rehired and 
^,000 full time adult students were unable to enroll The reduction in programs 
were and are thp greatest in the rural and less populated areas These areas are less 
able to increase local revenue to allow continuation of adult vocational programs in 
their areas. 

Adult vocational programs should not be confused with adult basic education pro- 
grams They, are complementary but not synonymous Each has a unique mission 
and each requires its own funding in order to- achieve its mission 

„ COOPERATIVE WORK EXPERIENCE 

A common theme in Washington the last couple of years has been "private sector . 
invulvement " Cooperative work expenence programs can greatly facilitate the fur- 
therance of this theme to the benefit of both the student and the employer. Both are 
learning from each other while benefiting from each other E\ery provision must be 
made within the new legislation to encourage and support cooperative work expen 
ence programs 

— VOCATIONAL EDUCATION'S ROLE IN THE FUTURE 

Vocational education has had a good track record in the training of skilled work 
ers in spite of inadequate funding and to further reduce the available funding will 
greatly diminish the effectiveness of vocational education as it is known. The Na- 
tional Institute of Educations final report entitled, "The Vocational Education 
Study The Final Report," revealed that vocational education has long been charged 
with too many purposes without adequate funding to accomplish these assigned pur 
poses Senate Bill 2325 entitled the "Vocational and Adult Education Consolidation 
Act of 19&2" states that $500 million dollars will be made available to states to 
modernize their vocational and adult education delivery systems to better meet the 
national need to provide trained individuals for employment related to national eco- 
nomic growth ana development " 

Specially, this level oflunding is proposed to. 

il; Meet the needs of youth and adults in all communities for vocational educa 
tion, 

l2j "Strengthen the ability of states and local systems of vocational education to 
promote and respond to economic development; 

i3j Provide equal educational opportunity in vocational education for all students, 
[ (A) Meet the needs of employers for a skilled and literate workforce, and, 

>j Enable adults to contjgue their education to at least the level of completion of 
condary school. 

considering the proposed funding and the listed purposes one can readily see a 
„e discrepancy between funding level and assigned responsibility In addition, the 
$5® million that has been mentioned is not totally available The money is to be 
apportioned as follows From the total of $500 million available nationwide, $50 mil 
lion is\eserved for the Secretary of Education for discretionary projects Of the re 
mainin^M50 million, 13% or $58,500,000 is reserved for adult basic education. The 
remaining^ amount for what has been considered vocational education is 
$391, 500,00ft to be divided among the states. It appears that this bill is intended to 
perpetuate the previously identified problem of too many purposes for the funding 
being proposed. 

Another problem that surfaces with the proposed legislation is making vocational 
education a part of a block grant The basis for excluding vocational education from 
the block grant is one of identity By setting vocational education apart as a sepa 
rate act Congress will be reinforcing the fact that, based upon vocational education s 
past record and current mission, it must have a separate identity in order to be a 
part of this nation's recovery from its current economic situation by the training of 
skilled, employable workers. c 
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CONCLUSION 

in this statement we have ahown that the federal government has had a long his- 
tory of funding and participating in vocational education. This participation must 
continue on if the United States is to meet its needs for skilled workers on nation- 
wide basis. The proposed funding level of $391,500,000 is simply not adequate to 
carry out the mission of the legislation currently being studied. A more realistic 
amount would be $1.5 billion. This figure would allow the 1 purposes of vocational 
education to be accomplished in a manner that is reflective of a nation that is truly 
concerned with training skilled workers to participate in the work place. 

Another matter of concern is the two year duration of the proposed legation 
One can only assume that a two year limit as such means that at the end of this 
time span there will no longer be any federal involvement in vocational legislation 
Based upon history and projecting into the future, it seems imperative that a feder- 
al presence is needed until at least 1990 to insure a coordinated national training 
effort to keep America's workers trained and on the job. .... 

The United States must continue to support vocational education and within voca- 
tional education those components that contribute to program improvement With-, 
out research, teacher training, curriculum development, adult vocational education, 
and cooperative work experience the program improvement enterprise will falter 
and vocational education will cease to be the major educational system for training 
all population groups to take part in employment Vocational education has the 
system in jjM^f^f now needs your support to continue its mission and assist in the 
revitalization of America. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank you very much. I have been 
made aware of a number of teachers leaving the field, and the- diffi- 
culty of encouraging people to enter the field because of the inade- 
quacies of the funding. 

Mr. David Thomas, of Milk Marketing, Inc. We are glad to wel- 
come you here. You go ahead, Mr. Thomas. 

STATEMENT OF DAVID C. THOMAS, DIRECTOR, MILK 
MARKETING, INC., OHIO (AGRICULTURE) 
- Mf^-Thomas. -Thank you, Mr. Chairman arjdjneunbfirS-QfLth^ sub- 
committee. I* would like for my written/statement to be recorded. 

I am David C. Thomas* chairman oftJ4e American Vocational As- 
sociation Agricultural Education Advisory Council. My views today 
represent educational needs from the agribusiness and prodution 
agriculture perspective rather than the professional education posi- 
tion I am Director of Member Services and chairman of a manage- 
ment committee of Milk Marketing Inc., headquartered in Strongs- 
ville, Ohio. MMI is a dairy cooperative operating in an 8-State area 
with dollar sales approaching three-quarters of a billion dollars. 
MMI operates in Kentucky— Bracken, Mason, Robertson, and 
Lewis counties— Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Mary- 
land, Indiana, and West Virginia. 

My professional career includes agriculture editor for a radio sta- 
tion, public relations associate for a pharmaceutical firm, vocation- 
al agriculture instructor, vice president of a regional farm supply 
cooperative, and associate vice provost for extension at the Univer- 
sity of Missouri at Columbia. 

Chairman Perkins. Excuse me, but I want you to tell me a little 
later whether we ai% losing a lot of dairymen in Mason, Fleming, 
and Lewis counties. Go ahead. 

Mr. Thomas. OK. t P , 

On my professional career I mentioned the vice president ot a re- 
gional farm supply cooperative and associate vice provost for exten- 
sion at the University of Missouri, Columbia. I am a product of vo- 
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cational. agriculture from southwest Missouri. I served as a State 
FFA officer and received the highest degree of American Farmer. 
Much of my success can be credited to vocational agriculture and 
the FFA. FFA has and is developing individuals in citizenship, 
leadership, and cooperation in addition to specific skills for employ- 
f ment in the work force. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to share a personal experience which 
exemplifies the development the written testimony is addressing. 

During my senior year in high school, I was playing in a confer- 

* ence championship baseball game. In the bottom of the sixth 
inning, I was the leadofT batter. The first pitch struck me in the 
left temple under the helmet. I was rushed to a local hospital 
where it was diagnosed as a serious concussion, moved to my home- 
town of Monett, Mo., where they thought, again, it was a serious 
concussion and I would be laid up for a week to 2 weeks. 

By Saturday morning I had gone into a coma. I was rushed to 
Springfield, Mo., where upon arrival I underwent brain surgery. 
Tne neurosurgeon told my parents before the first surgery that 
there, was a_50-5() chance for life. That Saturday afternoon the 
neurosurgeon told my parents and minister that the first surgery 
was not successful, that there was very little that he could do, but 
he would be willing to go in and perform the second brain surgery, 
if my parents wanted. I lost three-fourths of my sight. I was para- 
lyzed on the right side, was in coma for 3 months, but I am very 
thankful to have the opportunity to be able to be here to share 
with you my experience following that accident7 

I attended a rehabilitation center, where I learned to read 
braille. I used a white cane. Most importantly, through that reha- 
bilitation center I was able to relearn the leadership skills that I 
had acquired through the FFA, and to be able to redevelop self-con- 
fidence attained through the vocational education programs. 

In order to continue this vocational education programs, that 
personally means fhuch to me knd thousands of 1 others, these as- 
sumptions are necessary: „ ~ 

First, a Federal presence is expected, accepted, and essential in 
the present and the future of vocational education and most specifi- 
cally for agricultural education. 

Second, a Federal presence is best developed and implemented as 
a Federal-State-local partnership. m 

Third, the seat of democracy continues to be a seat of leadership 
as indicative of Congress by creating education through land-grant 
institutions in 1859 for agriculture. 

I would like to call attention to the chart to my right and to our 
left, Mr. Chairman, pointing out the role that agriculture plays. 
Agriculture is our Nation's No. 1 industry, with over 23 million 
people employed in the total food and fiber system. One farm- 
worker supplies enough food and fiber for 78 other people. Agricul- , 

* ture plays a vital role' in our national defense and contributes $45 
billion toward the balance of trade. Yet, consumers .have paid a 
regularly decreasing share of their income for food and fiber raised 
on farms. ' h 

American agriculture is the only industry with regularly increas- 
ing productivity. In 1981, farm income was 57 percent of parity, 
which is lower than during the Great Depression. A couple of ex- 
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amples. a tractor that costs $13,900 in 1973, 9 years later costs 
$53 000. In 1973 it took 5,900 bushels of corn on 70 Minnesota 
acres, while today it takes 23,000 bushels from 270 a^cres to pur- 
chase the above tractor . * , 

I was reading in the paper last week, the Plain Dealer pointed 
out that one particular farmer going to dispersal was paying $HU 
an hour for the interest on his operation. Another point as tar as 
the land in Minnesota, last year selling for $2,800 an acre, last 
week sold for $1,200 an acre. . 

For 75 years, agriculture has been supported by Congress 
through vocational education in agriculture. I would like to see this 
support continue. ... . 

Chairman Perkins. Where was this tend? I know land value 
started downward last year, but a drop down to $1,2Q0 an acre is 
an amazing drop. • >*_ 

Mr. Thomas. It was in Minnesota. . u 

' Chairman Perkins. Where did it take place? > 
- Mr. Thomas. It was in Minnesota, Mr. Chairman. \ 

Chairman Perkins. In Minnesota? 

Mr. Thomas Right. . ' 

Chairman Perkins. In a farming area? 

Mr. Thomas. Excellent farming area, and it was bought by a 

vounger individual. , , . 

" .Chairman Perkins. A lot of those farmers are going broke too, 

aren't they? . . 

Mr. Thomas. Right. The situation is unfortunate there. 

Chairman Perkins. Yes. , 

Mr Thomas. I would like to share some concerns about the ei- 
fects of additional cuts in Federal funds for vocational education. 
"Questions such as who will provide and deve op leadership in rural 
communities; who will train youth and adults, disadvantaged and 
handicapped,, and assist them not to be dependent on other torms 
of Federal support.' ... „ut 

I would like to call your attention to another chart on my right, 
your left, Mr. Chairman, which points out we are not meeting agri- 
cutural. employment needs at the present time. What would 
happen if additional cuts come abouUAdditional concerns, the pro- 
gram quality and quantity will be reduced. . .. M „ 

What about the quality and competence of teachers in the sec- 
ondary vocational education programs? Loss of State supervision 
and teacher education personnel. How will the equipment be prop- 
erly maintained and upgraded? . 

A personal note that I ran across yesterday. In 1978, a concen- 
trated effort was made with the previous administration to secure 
a secretary for the Federal program officer for agriculture educa- 
tion YesteMay I found out that due to the RIF policy, that position 
that" once Was reestablished has now once again been eliminated, 
and the Federal program officer for agriculture education has no 

SU HSt of my remarks have been directed to secondary vocational 
education. In the mid-seventies I served on a postsecondary adviso- 
ry committee in Missouri. I had a tutor very much involved in that 
twstsecondary institution. As an employer, I interviewed and subse- 
quently hired over 50 of the graduates into management training 
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positions from postsecondary agriculture/programs. Last week in 
Ohio I employed another individual jinking out of a 2-year pro- 
gram. With the budget cuts, who will provide the training and de- 
velopment necessary for agribusiness and production agriculture? 

J3fcing in management, I view management as the ability to get 
thingsNlone through other people. To me, human relations is 75 
" percent oNjianagement As an example, last week for 2 days, along 
witja-five o[ my associates, we went through a very intense 2-day 
interpersonal relations seminar Vocational education has so much 
to provide. The supervised occupational, experience program pro- 
vides an excellent opportunity for today s youth to learn to accept 
responsibility, and to me through this SOEP program they can 
earn what the four-letter word "work" is all about. 

I might just stress, just a minute being on college campus as 
president of the student body of the University of Missouri in the 
late sixties^ right in the middle of the' student unrest I made the 
statement many times that I felt sorry for the individual who had 
not had the opportunity to get up at 5 o'clock in the morning, milk 
that old cow or slop that old hog, and to learn what responsibility 
was about I think that through vocational education we are able to 
provide some of this responsibility. 

As a father of a 3-year-old daughter living in a suburban commu- 
nity, I am concerned as to how she w#i be able to encounter many 
of the experiences that her mother and I experienced through voca- 
tional education Where will she get this if we do not have a qual- 
ity vocational education program? 

I totally support a panel member, Mr. Lockwood's, comments 
vesterda) that vocational education should not be limited to non-. 
college-bound students. The question arises, what will happen if we 
go to block grants. To me it is obvious. The administration, Federal 
Government, would be showing their priorities. 

Having just i^cgntly completed course work for a Ph. D. in edu- 
cational administrfftion, the message was quite clear in the curricu- 
lum of th^ school of finance and budget, Dollars are limited. Where 
do the cuts come from? In most cases that local superintendent 
would gp to the most vulnerable areas. 

Let's take a local superintendent at Maysville, Ky. Can he single- 
handedly address the^o. 1 industry of agriculture which contrib- 
utes significantly t(fihe national defense and balance of foreign 
trade? He has to look specifically at Maysville as far as that local 
school system, and that is what concerns rrfe 4 as far as additional 
cuts and block grants. * ' * 

At a tifne of great national need for rev&|tf|ption and increased 
worker productivity, it seems inconsistent tSHftJuce funding to one 
of the most successful vehicles created by €«&jress, to improve the 
viability and to improve efficiency of a majoraegment of our econo- 
my. Rather, it would seem to be reasonable for Congress to. use vo- 
cational education in agriculture as a model for their investment of 
appropriations as we strive to improve the Nation for all citizens. 

While the consequences to the local level are easily apparent, the 
consequences to the Federal interest should not be overlooked. The 
United States is now the only industrialized country in the world 
without a formal systematic program for preparing its work force. 
The presence of vocational agriculture programs in communities is 
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an investment for the future viability of America. The continuation 
of our largest export industry and the basis for a strong interna- 
tional presence and defense Capability. 

Professional involvement of agriculture education has been one 
of the strongest groups found in education. This has been because 
of the high level of cooperation between Federal, State, and local 
entities. 

In addition to the technical knowledge and skijls that a young 
person gains, there is also the very important development of lead- 
ership that is so vital not only to the agriculture industry, but to 
the country as a whole. 

If we accept the premise that agriculture is one of our most basic 
industries, then the economic effects on communities and the agri- 
culture industry due to the proposed budget cut would be detrimen- 
tal to the economic recovery of this Nation. 

, A Federal presence ih vocational education is critical. The part- 
nership of Federal, State, local entities has proved to be very reli- 
able for the past 75 years. A Federal commitment authorizing such 
a partnership will provide for a systenj to provide technical knowl- 
edge, skills and the development of human relation qualities which 
are vital not only to agriculture but to our country as a whole. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to share these 
thoughts and concerns. 

[The prepared statement of David Thomas follows:] 
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Prepared Statement of David C Thomas, Chaikpekson^dvisory Council, Agri 
' ixltlre education division, american vocational. jfwoclation, and director, 
Member Serviced Milk Marketing, Inc . StrongsvilxS^hio 

Mr. Oiairman, Members of the Ccanittee: 

I am David C. Thomas, Director, Member Services, Milk Marketing, Inc. 

Stongsville, Ohio. Milk Marketing, Inc. is a dairy cooperative, operating 

In an* eight -st ate area, serving 9? 300 comae re ial daily operations, and 

representing $3/4 billion worth of business each year. I am presently 
t 

serving as chairperson of the Advisory Council of the Agriculture Education 
Division of the American Vocational Association. I would like you to know, also, 
that T an a direct product of agriculture education, first as a high school 
vocational agricultural student, and then as a teacher of agriculture 
education. 

It is a pleasure to respond to the opportunity to offer testimony 
to this Comtuttee of the United States Congress. I seize this opportunity 
for three reasons. First, I sustain a concern for the clients of agricultural 
educatiory^yral industry and business, farmers and all of those who rely 
on the agricultural environment as a place to invest a career. Second, 
I have a concern about the federal legislation which has been proposed, 
the legislation which will be proposed in reauthorizing vocational education 
and the messages which the Congress and the Executive Branch need to hear 
before acting on such legislation. Third, I have a concern for the American 
consumer whose entire view of inflation is conditioned by the costs of food 
and fiber, costs which have been kept low by an efficient, agriculture 
and an effective agricultural education. # 

This testimony derives from messages which have been assembled from 
across the country from students, teachers, agricultural leaders, school 
district superintendents, business leaders and the flood of news reports 
about what is happening in rural communities. Some of the messages convey 
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puzzlement, some are given in anger and all reveal apprehension. Confidence* 
in America's form of government appears to be unshaken, but it is difficult 
to know how long this can last. As in all previous depressions, the rural 
sector is again retired to accept the heaviest burdens and the most 
(^upsetting consequences. This is not new. It is new, however, for the 
federal government to shift even more burdens on small communities duruig a 
depression and particularly, as I will point out later, the burden of 
sustaining a flow of human Resources and of opportunity. Even during the 
depression of the 1930*s, the federal government did not withdraw or threaten 
to 'diminish its role as a partner with states and local communities in 
supporting a generous share of the costs of agricultural education. The 
consequences of this earlier commitment ended in a happy story, the story 
of a nation prepared for defense activities on a world wide scale and prepared 
for post-war recovery and growth. 

This testimony is, surrounded by three assumptions which are accepted 
as axiomatic by people in agricultural communities. Since they now af^tK 
to be less acceptable* by some who are elected than by the agricultural \ 
, electorate, they are reiterated here as a reminder that this testimony, J 
and any subsequent vocational legislation, would be rudderless without 
them. They are: 

I. That a federal presence is essential, indeed crucial, as it 
— " relates to the agricultural sector. On every farm and in every 
agri-business, nth is presence is felt in conmodity embargoes, 
in federal monetary and fiscal policy, in the regulation of 
prices, in minimum wage laws, in agricultural .extension services, 
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in interstate cocwerce arid in uiny other ways. It is foolhardy, 
therefore, not to accept the reafny of the importance of a 
federa presence in natters of information, training and education. 
The cleanness of the differentiation of federal-state responsibilities 
for agriculture education as it may have appeared In the 10th 
Amendment to the Constitution and in the current Administration's 
proposed "new federalism" is no longer clean. A federal presence 
is expected, accepted and essential m the present and the future 
of all vocational education and most specifically for agricultural 
education, 

That a federal presence is best developed and implemented as a 
federal -state- locd^partner ship. Since there is an essential 
federal interest and since there is an important state and 
community interest in agricultural education, the multi-level 
interests are best served by evolving relationships which are 
mutually interactive and beneficial and 

That the seat of democracy can continue to be a seat of leader- 
ship and more" specifically, that this Nat ion.' s greatness is 
closely identified with the actions of Congress in deciding, 
in l'859, that the education of the Sons and daughters of farmers 
an^mechanics is important to such greatness. It is important 
enough to not become an ad hoc activity. 

Federal leadership created the system of Land Grant institutions 
out of which developed expanded opportunities for a new category 
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or' citiMM *i<W -ith heightened levels of educational and 
agricultural leadership. 
2 turn now to the four major questions to which the remainder of this 
tesiwcny will be addressed. They are: 

I. Miat does vocational agriculture do in the conramities of 
the nation* 

Z. fchat is the present situation in these comnunities? 

3. Miat are the consequences, real and projected, of the budget 

reductions already made and proposed? 
4 v»hat is the needed Congressional response' ^ 

What Does Vocational Agric ulture Do in Cocmmuties? « ^ 

l» us contribution to the agricultural sector, vocational agriculture 
has always accepted a dual mission- The first is to strengthen polities 
by elevating'the capacity of the agricultural and agriWess environment 
to accept and utilise developments in science, technology and management. 
The-second aspect of the mission is to prepare individuals for useful and 
rewarding careers in these environments. 

These are hot disparate goals. Vocational agriculture has always 
accepted both ■- to enhance the^conrnmity work setting and to prepare 
individuals for the work. SUch of it occurs in small commmities. The 
• youth activity associated with the program, the Future Parsers of America, 
te becce a major seedbed £b* rmjWshxp and personal development. 

While the mission is dual, the functions performed by agriculture 
education are multiple. Th. enrollment, now about 800,000 is not indicative 
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of the total array of services provided to communities through, vocational 
agriculture programs. » 

* 

Vocational agriculture programs supply, for example, a measure of 
essential complementarity with a number of other public programs involving 
such activities as soil conservation, agricultural development councils, 
agricultural exhibits and numerous voluntary activities involving individuals 
of all ages. 

Vocational agriculture programs are found in many small communities 
with populations of, say, less than 15,000 where instructional services 
are provided by a single local school district to multiple target groups -- 
* secondary , post- secondary and adults . 

Vocational agriculture provides for: 

1) Cocinunity Improvement > 

2) Improvement of living conditions of individual farm families . 

3) Preparation of young people for* employment in the Agriculture industry 

4) Training and retraining of young and adult farmers 

5) Assisting the local agri-business industry with implementing 
technological improvements. 

The vocational agriculture teacher provides*, leadership in conromity 
activities that are designed to improve the overall coimunity. These 
activities may range from those that instil 1 .community pride to those that 
actually provide recreational facilities for persons in the community. In 
addition, through the youth* organizations (FFA and NPASD) many activities 
and projects are conducted that provide the nucleus for eventually total 
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ccfixaautv involvement This provides not onl\ for ccciamity improvement 
but provides an excellent medium for youth leadership development. This 
activity alone is well worth the cost of vocational education in agriculture - 
what could be sore wportant than the' development of tomorrou's leaders. 

Vocational agriculture assists in proving living conditions of 
individual farm faailies. Working kith individual farm famlies, »the 
vocational agriculture teacher provides leadership and technical instruction 
which results m changes that very 'definitely improve the farm families 
living conditions. Such activities as improved water systems, renovation 
^ of electrical wiring on the farm, home landscaping, food preservation and 

energy conservation are just a few of the many activities in which assistance 
is provided. 

The vocational agriculture program provides training to young people 
that assists them with developing knowledge and skills necessary for gainful 
employment in the agriculture industry. There is no other v source of training 
tha^ will prepare young people for this type of employment. In addition 
to the technical knowledge and skills that a young person gains, there is 
also the very important development of leadership that is so vital not only 
to the agriculture industry but to the country as a whol,e. $ 

One aspect of the vocational agriculture program is the training and 
retraining of young and adult fanners'! This phase of the program has become 
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extremely important during the last year or two. The agriculture industry 
15 having difficult} and will require a very different or intensified program 
of tana management if agriculture as we know it is to survive. Fanning 
bv its very nature requires instructional programs that .are individualized 
and near the farmer, \ocational agriculture is designed and very capable 
of providing this training. % 

Another very important function of vocational agriculture is that of 
providing assistance to the local agricultural industry in implementing 
technological improvements. Working with members of the local agriculture 
industry, the teacher of agriculture can assist in establishing training 
programs for employees of the industry that may be required by technological 
advances in agriculture. , 

Along with other federal agricultural activities affecting local 
comnunities ie.g. the Soil Conservation Service, the Farmers Heme Admin- 
istration, the Federal Land Banks ,\ the Federal Extension Service and the 
Rural Electrification Associations), the program of vocational agriculture 
has become in integral *part of the expectation which those in the agriculture 



and agri-business sector have cone to e*pect|as a durable, stable, and 
friendly intervention. As an educational intervention v it has been sustained 
since it first' began *5 years ago with the passage of the Nelson Amendment 
to the Morrill Act. It is with astonishment, apprehension and dismay that 
there is now some contemplation of its being diminished or that its financial 
costs be shifted to local governmental jurisdictions, " ^ 

Repeatedly the cost-benefit relationships of vocational agriculture 
programs have been little short of spectdtular. Such studies were done 
bv tt,ancara U l )t>6) , Persons and Swanson (1967) and b^ Richartlson (1979). 
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Despite preoptions to the contrary by those with scant knowledge 
of the agricultural sector, teachers to serve such commities have been 
in short supply, for acre than two decades. Moreover, the demand for those 
trained bv such teachers has never been fully met. Table I in the appendix 
shows the demand and the need at onl^ one of the levels, the secondary level. 

What lsgjfee Present Situation in these Corinunities? 

The cpesent situation in rural corounities has three dimensions, the 
U) farm/situation, the business situation and the (3) agricultural 
education situation. In turn, Twill discuss each. 

Farmers have subsidized th* American consumer since the 1950's. The 

consuners have paid a regularly decreasing share of their incomes for food 

and fiber raided on farms. American agriculture is the only industry with 

/ 

regularly increasing productivity. In 1981, farm income was 57% of parity 
which is lower than during the "Great Depression". ( * 

The numbers of farms are increasing. Until the current recession,' the 
average age of farmers was decreasing. The need for vocational education 
in agriculture for the younger farmers and their children is increasing. 
The presence of a vocational agriculture program in communities is an 
investment for the future viability of .America, the continuation of our 
largest export mdustry and the basis for a strong international presence 
and defense capability. 

Businesses outside of agriculture and agri-business are dependent on^ 
a strong agricultural economy. Approximately 70 1 of the U.S. population 
live m areas classified as rural. The central goods and services businesses 
of these areas are J i recti') tied to the general economy. These businesses 
are the first to feel the weakness of lowered farm income. In one rural 
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Minnesota conmunit/, clo thing, shoe and other service s^tres have t already 
closed their doors thu ^ar. 

The tax base in rural areas has begun to erode. Jhe capacity of local 
and state entities to raise dollars for education has been severely unpaired, 
xtie recent example -a* the purchase of 150 acres of land l$280Q/acre last year) 
for $i»00 per acre this year m southern ^tinnesota. This is happening across 
the nation. The, long- tern implications tor all education are evident. 

Calling themselves the Farm Crisis Group, the bipartisan group of 
rann->tate members of thi* Congress were not overstating the situation when 
thev introduced the "Farm Crisis Bill" on April :$. Farm income, thev 
noted, is down f>0 percent and bankruptcy has reached a 50 vear h*gh. Farm 
equipraent and 'supplies dealers are being smacked bv plunging sales. 

In its Xpril Z issue, the* Farmers Forum serving the Red River \alley 
of Minnesota aaa \orth Dakota » listed 92 farm auctions^within the space 
of one ranch. \11 *ere substantial faming operations being liquidated at 
the beginning of the planting season. The schedule wa^ so full tj£t four 
of the auctions were scheduled on Sundays. 

• Earlier tjjis vear a 155 horsepower farm tractor Stood parked in front 
* of the Minnesota capitol. A sign on the tractor showed that its price had 

r 

risen from $13,900 in 19^3 to $S3,'000 in 198:. In the same period, the price 
'or corn has dropped bv $ 09 per bushel. In 19~3 it took 593Q bushels of 
corn grown on approximately "0 Minnesota acres to buy the tractor. In 1982 
:t takes 25,000 bushels of corn grown on approximately :"0 acres to buy 
the ^tractor. 

Mr. Chairman, the agricultural industry is not a dinosaur industry in 
ceed of reorganization or restructuring. It is a productive industry which 
has relied on education and training and is now a victim of circumstances 
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beyond iti control iudespread bankruptcy across the agricultural indus- 
try has no bene*f tcianes', it has onlv victims. Most victimued is the 
economic stabilitv of tjie entire American enconemv. 

I turn now to the storv of education and particularly the agricul- 
tural education situation in these continues. Nfost have had declining 
enrollments,. a demographic phenomenon which now compounds the fiscal 
crisis. There are few opportunities to close a school, many of the com- 
muuties have only one school. When there are declining enrollments and 
an erosion of the *ax base, it is necessary to minimize program offerings, 
delay maintenance and postpone tke replacement of equipment. In many 
high schools in rural comnunities^across the nation, mathematics is no 
longer offered bevond the 9th grade. Electives are disappearing frcm 

the curriculum. Vocational agriculture, a mainstay in rural conmunities, 
s 

is now in serious jeopardy. ^ 

/' 

The Consequences of Budget Reductions 

Budgets cuts have occurred at all levels -- federal, state and local. 
But the federal cuts began first. .They were disguised, as are most budget 

m 

cuts, by lofty labels. In 1963 the Congress initiated "block grants" 
disguised by the term "decategorization" to pave the way for loosening 
the federal -state partnership in vocational education. In 1968 the "block 
grant" approach was refined even more, and the federal share of the partner- 
ship declined as state and local governments absorbed more^of the coats. 

By the time the 1976 Amendments were enacted, two trends became ^ 
transparently* visible. First, the federal government was investing less 
money in vocational education, measured as a proportion of total GNF or 
total federal expenditures, that it had in the previous 40 years. Second, 
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agricultural education was no longer mentioned in authorizing vocational 
education legislation. Agriculture was mentioned only to the extent that 
a person representing the agricultural industry was required on the state 
advisory councils. 

We now observe a new Bill which has been introduced, S.2325, in 
which there is no mention of either agriculture or agricultural education 
in what purports to be vocational legislation. It authorizes^ token 
appropriation, a continuation of a "block grant" approach to a further 
erosion of the federal-state partnership and a term of only two years. 



Impact of Cuts 

When queried about the effects of cuts in federal funds for vocational 
education, the National Vocational Agriculture Teachers Association stated 
the following: 

"It is difficult to generalize the impact of decreasing federal dol- 
lars for vocational education on the local school due to the varia- 
tion in methods of allocating funds through state and local vocational 
education plans. Compounding the effects of lost vocational educa- 
tion monies is the reduction of federal support for other educational 
programs. Lotal education agencies /units will likely shift funds 
away from r "hign cost" programs/ such as vocational education, in 
order to maintain other vital services and programs. 

The NVATA can project some effects on vocational agriculture programs 
which will occur because of reduced federal support of vocational' 
education. They include: 



1) Local education agencies/units who rely heavily on federal 
vocational education funds will be forced to drastically curtai] 
and/or eliminate vocational agriculture programs at, $he second- 
ary post-secondary, and adult levels. Students, both youth 
and adult, will thus be denied occupational preparatft^v in ag- 
riculture. If we accept the premise that agriculture is one of 
our most basic industries, then the economic effects on commun- 
ities aod the. agricultural industry due to the proposed budget 
cut will .be detrimental to the economic recovery of the nation. 
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X) Students/, youth and adults, disadvantaged and handicapped; 
needing training or upgrading wiU be unemployed or remain 
underemployed and will likely become dependent on other forms 
of federal support (i.e. unemployment, welfare, etc.). 

f 

* 3) The acute shortage of skilled workers will continue* to plague 
business and industry's efforts to revitalize and increase pro- 
ductivity. 

4) Program quality will be reduced by the effects of one or 
more of these conditions. 

a) Obsolescence of equipment making it difficult, to provide 
relevant instructions and training in schools, 

b) Lack of funds for instructional supplies, 

c) Loss of funds for transportation to supervise and provide 
individualized instruction with student supervised occu- 
pational experience programs, 

d) Loss of local vocational education leadership and coordi- 
nation personnel, 

e) Loss of funds for program expansion to address increasing 
demand for skilled manpower in existing, new and emerging 
occupations. 

5) Loss of state supervisory and/or teacher education personnel 
and the reduced ability for such teacher and program support ser- 
vices as: 

a) In-service education, 

b) Program supervision, 

c) Program leadership, 

' d) Curriculum and instructional materials development, and 
e) Coordination and planning of vocational student organization 
activities.'* 

In summary, there is a defendable case to be made for an increased 
federal investment in vocational education. 



Need for Federal Program J 

There are other major reasons for assuring that federal funding re- 
turns available for vocational agriculture. Professional involvement of 
agricultural education has been one of the, strongest groups found in educa- 
tion. This has been because of the high level of cooperation between 

9 

federal, state, and local levels. Professors who prepare local teachers 
of agriculture work in concert with the schools and the State Department 
of Education. The State Department of Education, under the leadership of 
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the state supervisor or head specialist in agriculture, supervises 
local pro grans and cooperates .with the teacher education institu- 
tions. The Federal Government Program Officer for Agricultural Education 
coordinates the entire program working through the formal lines of cccunmi- 
cation established in the vocational legislation an* with the elected 
national leadership of the teachers, supervisors, and teacher educators. 
This .has, resulted in a nationally coordinated program with clearly defined 
program objectives, national youth organization created and directed to 

enhance the learning experiences of secondary and post-secondary students, 

* 

as well as- a program of comparable quality from state-to-state. 
> 

No federal involvement in vocational education, as one of the recent 
administration proposals suggests, would be another signal to the states 
to not offer state- wide leadership for vocational education in agriculture 
programs. Historically, the vocational supervisor at the state level was 
one of the few who regularly provided technical and educational expertise 
to local schools through frequent on-site assistance. The quality of 
* teaching, local programs and the ability to address state and national 
priorities was enhanced by the state leadership who conducted regular 
state-wide conferences, supported needed inservice-education for teachers 
and worked with local schools. The iurther reduction of state agriculture 
education supervisors (staff) who play a vital role in coordinating, motiva-1 
ting, and leading the vocational agriculture program will result in a 
deterioration of local program quility. % 

Another strength of the vocational agriculture education programs, has 
been the close integration of teaser education at the colleges and 
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universities with the Hate leadership. Teacher educators regularly offer 
inservice education, develop curriculun materials, conduct applied research,^ 
follow-up beginning teachers and perform many other services needed by 
teachers in the field. Because of the multiplicity of roles provided by 
teacher education above and beyond the typical university activities, 
federal funding for teacher education support might ultimately reduce the 
numbers involved in serving teachers by more than one-half nationally. 
Many regular services to vocational agriculture education would end. ^ 

At a time of great national need for revaluation and increased 
worker productivity, it seems inconsistent to reduce funding to one of the 
most successful vehicles created by Congress to improve the viability and 
unprove the efficiency of a major segment of our economy. Rather it would 
seem to be reasonable for Con'gress to use vocational education in agricul- 
ture as a model for their investuvent of appropriations as we strive to 
improve' the nation for all its citizens. 

While the consequences to the local level are easily apparent, the 
consequences to the federal interest should not be overlooked. The United 
States is now the only industrialized country in the world without a formal, 
systematic program for preparing its work force. 

The Seeded Congressional Response 

tot is the needed Congressional response? First, we want it under- 
stood that we do not want to be regarded as a vested interest engaging in 
special pleading. We are quite aware of the need for a balanced federal 
budget. 
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We request no increase in the index of effort which the federal 
government provided to the federal -state partnership in the 1950' s or 
t£e I960's. Nteasured as a proportion of ©<P, to^al federal outlays or 
educational expenditures in those years and corrected for inflation to 
1982 dollars, such an index of effort would require a federal appropria- ' 
txon to vocational education of about $1.5 billion. 

Second , we request a resunption of a mutual federal-state .partner- 
ship, one in which each is a reliable partner and finally , we request a 
durable federal connutment, one which authorizes the partnership for 
periods of at least 5-10 years. 
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Chairman Perkins. Thank you very much. 
Our next witness is Dr. Richard Lynch, professor of marketing 
education, Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD LYNCH, PROFESSOR, MARKETING EDU- 
, CATION, VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE AND STATE UNI- 
VERSITY (MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION) 

Mr. Lynch. I am Richard Lynch, professor and head of market- 
ing education in the division of vocational education at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and State University. This morning I would 
like to share with you certain views and information on that voca; 
tional education program called marketing and distributive educa- 
tion. Specifically, I will describe our program, explain its role in 
our national- ecopomy, and in vocational education, provide a few 
facts and figures onjhe effects of Federal support to that program, 
and make a few Recommendations regarding a continuation of Fed- 
eral presence in marketing and distributive education. 4 

Marketing and distributive education, or MDE, identifies voca- 
tional instructional programs designed to meet the needs of people 
who have entered or are preparing to enter marketing occupations 
cupations requiring proficiency in marketing activities. 
_._ vMDE we train and educate people for that segment of the 
economy that brings goods and services from those who produce 
to those imo .use them. Typical marketing activities include 
I, adWusihg, public relations, marketing, and produce re- 
l, buymg and pricing products for resale, financing, transpor- 
tation, inventory controj, and oK.course the'management of all of 
these business activities? ^ >^ „ 

We are a people^riented.occupaticui, and, therefore, instruction 
in our programs includes people-oriented skills. We often say that 
marketing and -distributive education \ the people end of thecoa- 
tinuum of vocational edikation prpgrams. 

Marketing activities exist in virtually every company in this 
country, manufacturing , firms, and of course wholesale and retail 
firms are primarily involved with the marketing of products and 
services. • t 

Recently, service industries have enjoyed phenomenal growth iri 
this country, and the largest employment in service occupations 
are in p«Dfit-oriented businesses, hotels, motels, home and auto 
repair companies, airplanes, insuran'c^companies, beauty salons, 
and so on. Majiy of these are sole proprietorships witfi a relatively 
" raill annual sales volume. ^\ 
/ iNms been festimateft that ,30 to v 35 percent of the population are 
* efflplofcd rn marketing or in : an occupation requiring proficiency in 
mar ketin^>— ^ - 

David Blond, senior economist in the Department of Defiefise, re- 
cently pointed out that more than 4.5 million .new workers will be 
needed in occupations by 1987. A large percentage of these needs 
are in marketing-type occupations, sales. ^and services* -Others, of 
course, are in clerical) but according to Blond's figures, these U9o 
major occupational categories, clerical arid sales workers and serv- 
ice *workers ccuhprise fehe greatest need for skilled workers in the 
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1980 s It is trie primary goal of marketing and distributive educa- 
tion to train for those marketing* sales and, service occupations. 

A second goal of our program* is to improve the techniques of 
marketing. We\assist businesses in doing al>etter job, we hope, in 
meeting the needs and wants of- their customers and thereby in : 
creasing productivity specifically, or especially, in the retail, whole- 
sale and service industries. Productivity studies in the last 20 years 
have all cited the service industries, including retail and wholesale 
trade, as having the poorest productivity showing on whatever 
measurements were being used. The reasons given for this poor 
productivity are that so many of the workers are. untrained, un- 
skilled, and inexperienced. 4 

Yesterday we heard from Mr. Lockwood, a business person, of* 
the tremendous need for training to meet the alarming failure of 
small businesses and of the role that^small business can and should 
pla> in this country in providing foV employment, improving pro- 
ductivity, and job creation.* 

Given adequate funding, vocational education could, provide rnore 
training for small business managers and employees who have tre- 
mendous potential for solving some of society s economic problems, 
and it is m th& mission of marketing and distributive education to 
train workefff oMi upgrade employment for this important goal of 
the American economy and the labor force. * \ 

A third major goal of our programs is to instruct youth and 
adults in the^principles of the free enterprise system, in competi- 
tion\,the profit motive, the social responsibilities of business, and 
business ethics. 

We also think you should know that our programs' are jointly 
planned and developed by business and education. Fifty percent of 
all high school marketing and distributive Sjucation students are 
employed part time in local businesses as parts of. their education 
ana training for marketing occupations. This on-the-job' training re- 
ferred to earlier as cooperative education is jointly planned, devel- 
oped and supervised by the student's employer and his or her 
i teacher with advice and counsel largely coming froi^business advi- 
sory committees. ( ' * 

The economic impact otUheSe marketing and distributive educa- 
tion students combinin&^rcademic, voca£ional, and on-thMob educa- 
tion is considerable. JFor example, last year in my own State, over 
8,000 higtt a*h^Jc(R)p marketing and distributive education stu- 
dents earned in excess of. $22 million. Marketing an<J distributive 

fication personnel also develop and deliver short- and lowg-term 
irses and seminars for marketing managers and employees. In 
t, 36 percent of our enrollments are in adult marketing pro- 
grams. 

t l would now like to briefly discuss the effects of Federal support 
and reductions on our pr6grams. Federal funds have been a maior 
factor in the development and maintenance of rnarketfng and dis- 
tributive eatteation programs. Time does not permit me to describe 
all of the positive effects of Federal funding on marketing and dis- 
tributive education. Let me just say that Federal funds have b^en 
used directly or indirectly by marketihg and distributive educator^ 
to educate nearly 1 million students per year in marketing and 
work skills appropriate to our economic system, to provide leader- 
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ship fur marketing education in all States and territories, to offer 
teacher education programs at 110 colleges and universities, to 
help develop vocational and leadership skills among nearly 200,000 
secondary and post-secondary students, where members of the Dis- 
tributive Education Clubs of America, or DECA, a vocational stu- 
dent organization, and to develop research-based instructional ma- 
terials for use by marketing teachers throughout a 29-State consor- 
tium known as,IDECC, the International State Distributive Educa- 
tion Curriculum Consortium. 

The effect of all of this" Studies indicate over and over that stu- 
dents are considerably better off for having- completed our pro- 
grams. They secure employment faster, are lesyapt toxbe unem- 
ploved than thos^of a comparable age, exhibit/nore job stability, 
ubtain higher beginning w£Cg$3, and receive afOre salary increases 
Students completing marketing and distributive education pro- 
grams feel their training wasX^reat benefit to them in the labor 
market compared with studentswho did not have such training 

Marketing employers prefer to hire our graduates, and give a 
great deal of preference to those who have had marketing and dis- 
tributive education vocational training. * 

Let me mention just very, very briefly some of the effects of Fed- 
eral funding reductions. We are just now beginning to see the ef-< 
fects uf those reductions, and in the written testimony I have pro- 
vided specific "data from nine States that did respond to the* effect 
of Federal reductions Let me just say that that response has indi- 
cated that Vve will see an average ' reduction in the; number of pro- 
grams and individuals served in the next few years of between 10 
and 20 percent. . 

However, the greatest concern expressed by respondents tocused 
on the effects of program qUqJity. The initial cuts that are coming, 
and we have already experienced, have been^ in curriculum devel- 
opment, teachef education, research, program supervision, in 
equipment and instructional materials, and in supervision for a vo- 
• cational student organization, in our case DECA. 

Then,- if I might, I wbuld just like to conclude with a few recom- 
mendations for a continuation of a Federal role in vocational edu- 
cation We feel lhat a continuing Federal presence is needed in v<> 
cational education, including marketing and^ distributive education 
as one of its major service fields. tt is necessary to bring about a 
consistent time-effective and cost-effective approach to human re- 
source development for our employment field. This Federal pres- 
ence is our best avenye to maintain and expand private sector in- 
volvement, respond to prevailing national issues, and maintain 
1 high standards in education and training of people for marketing 
occupations. ' _ a ■ 

Marketing and distributive education addresses several national 
ispues which cross State boundaries and need direction from the 
Federal Government. We feel that investment in human resource 
development should be a national policy tfitt is supported with 
Federal dollars to encourage an appropriate level of State and 
local investment in education and training to improve productivity 
Marketing and distributive education emphasjpe the develop- 
ment of people, the most important component in improving pro- 
ductivity in retail, wholesale, and service occupations, 
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Marketing and distributive education should be a strong force ,in 
the development and success of small businesses in this country, 
therebv creating jobs and, again, improving productivity and im- 
pacting unemployment. We provide a blend of education ajid train 
ing for marketing which is what business people in the wholesale 
and retail and service industries say is needed. States and business- 
es, especially those that are small and with limited resources, 
simply are not able to pick up the proposed reduction in Federal 
funds. 

Finally, we feel this country needs a long-range plan for human 
resource development To increase and maintain a high level of 
productivity in employment, to respond to changing technology, 
and to prepare educators and workers in keeping abreast of and 
coping with rapid change. 

Thank you for your listening and for your assistance and support 
of vocational education. 

[The Prepared statementlflPRichard^ Lynch follows:) 

Prepa&£d Statement op Dr Richard L Lynch. Professor and Head, Marketing 
Indication. Virginia Polytechnic InstitVte and State University, Blacks- 
bikg, Va I 

Mr Chairman. Members of the Committee, I am Richard Lynch, Professor and 
Head, Marketing Education Division of Vocational and Technical Education. Virgin 
la Polytechnic Institute and State University I appreciate the opportunity to share 
with you ce/ta«n information and views concerning that component qf vocational 
education vailed Marketing and Distributive Educatjjm " My remarks "toill be divid 
ed into four, sections . ' x \ 

1 Productivity Through Marketing and Distributive {Education 

2 Effects.of Jederal Support 
„ * Effects of Federal Funding Reductions on Marketing and Distributive Educa- 
tion i \ 

4 Recommendations , ^ 



PRODUCTIVITY THROl'GH MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTIVE EDtftATIOtf 

«& The seriousness of the declining productivity and inability of business and indus- 
try^ expand was^highlighted in the February 15 issue of the Wall Street Journal, 
with the report that the nations factories operated at a seasonully adjusted 70 4^ 
of capacity in Januarv, in the motor vehicle and parts industry this figure was only * 
4,i 8 percent The United States has dropped from first to seventh in productivity 
Dr Herbert Stnner, recognized expert on productivitv issues states, "The wealth 
of any nation is a weU*trifiped specialized labor force ' Yet. according to Stnner, 
The U S has shown atself unwilling to invest in major training and education ef 
forts to .serve the skill needs of qur private and public sectors The inadequate in 
" vestment in human resources*is directly tied to our problems of inflation and pro- 
ductivity v * • 
In this paper we will present * 
f A A definition of marketing and distributive education 
, B An explanation of the role of this program in our national productivity 

C Some facts and figures on the effects of federal support on programs in several 
states 

D Recummendatiuns fur continuation of a Federal role in marketing and distribu 
• tive-education 

Marketing and Distributive Education MDFJj identifies vocational instructional 
programs^designed to meet ihe needs of persons who have entered or are preparing 
to enter marketing occupations or occupations requiring competency in one or more 
marketing activities A bnef'tiescription of the occupational field of marketing is 
necessary to fully understand marketing and distributive education. 



Marketing is the term that describes those business activities that bring goods 
and services fror% producers to consumers. It is often referred to as the "connecting 
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link between manufacturing' production and consumption The business activities 
associated with marketing iiulude selling, promotional advertising, public relations, * 
sak?» promotion- a»af ketift^ research. buying and racing products and services, 
physical 'dutributFun torder proteasing, material handling, transportation, storage, 
inventory control . finance and insurance management, and entrepreneurship Sue 
cessfui companies have as their pnmary goal satisfying the needs and wants of con 
sumeA, and. finally, a mutual exchange takes place, the custpmer receives* a product 
or service in exchange for money ior other products or services I Hopefully, this 
transaction' ha* resulted in a profit* for the distributor and trje satisfaction of the 
customers' needs or vvants . * 

Marketing activities exist in virtually every company in this country Generally, 
every manufacturing firm has a marketing department or unit Wholesalers and re- t 
takers oi course, are primarily engaged in marketing activities These companies 
range in si*£ and volume from small independently owned businesses having annual 
sales of a few thousand dollar? to those such as Sears, K Mart, and J C Penny s 
with billions of dollars yearly in sales volume Recently, service industries have ex 
penenced a phenomenal growth in this country The largest employment in service 
occupations, are in profit-oriented businesses financial institutions, hotels motels, 
home and auto repair companies, airlines, legal firms, real estate agenciesL insur 
a nee companies, beauty salons*, drv cleaning establishments, etc Many of thj^e busi 
nesse* are sole propie.torships, with relatively small annual sales volumes 

It has been estimated that .W-.to percent of the labor force is employed in market 
mg occupations or in occupations requiring marketing skills According to data from , 
the Occupational Outlook Handbook." the industries and businesses anticipated to 
experience the largest employment growth in the years ahead are those primarily 
involved with the niarketmgof goods and services David Blond, Senior Economist 
in the Office of the Secretary of Defense tabulated that 4 .$2 1.390 new workers will 
be needed in business occupations by 1987 A large percentage of these needs are in 
the marketing-type occupations i sales and services*, others are in clerical According 
to Blond * tigunt* these two major occupational categories iclerjcal and sales work 
ers. service workers* cum prise the greatest need for, skilled workers in the 1980s 
T*^.V970 in clerical and sales. 16.t54S.K10 in service occupations 

y\ ROLE OF MARKETING AN1> WSTKIBI'TIVK K 1)1' CATION 

Marketing rjas been a 'key (actor m the growth and development of the American 
economic system and our relatively high standard oUivmg Businesses are success- 
ful when thev have people, products, and services that saW^the needs and wants 
of consumers A well trained labor force Premarketing occupations is essential to 
insure that the products and services manufactured in this country are available to 
I S cituens in order to maintain our competitive economic j^ition in the world 
market, to those of other countries Macketin^ is a people oriented occupation, thus, 
marketing and distributive education comprises the "people" end of vocational edu 
cation Instruction not onlv includes skills in marketing activities, but jn dealing 
with people as well It is through instruction in these business activities md people- 
onented skills that marketing and distributive educators fulfill the primary goal. 
• that of preparing workers for the major occupational areas in marketing 

A second goal of Marketing and Distributive Education is to improve the tech- 
niques of marketing to assist businesses in doing a better job in meeting the needs 
and wants of their -customers and thereby increasing productivity especially in the 
retail, wholesale, and service industries Productivity studies in the last 20 years 
have all cited the service industries, including retail and wholesale trade, as having 
the poorest productivity shewing 0 n whatever measurements were being used 'eg 
output per worker hour or employment growth for an industry compared to its in- 
crease in GNPi The reasons often Riven for poor productivity showings are that so 
many of the workers are untrained, unskilled, and inexperienced ' 

One of tjve areas of our economy that is addressed in marketing and distributive 
education^ small business management Few people realize that 

70 percent of employees in the United States work for small businesses, 

JK> percept of businesses in the'Umted Slates are small businesses, 
f 44 percent of GNP comes from Small businesses; 

1 of 8 people are self-employed, and 

440,000 new businesses start each year 

We know that training is needed when D\m and Bradstreet reports Sly small 
business failures in the week ending February 11. 1982. the highest number in the 
past 40 years Nationally, there are reports that 50 percent of small businesses fail 
in the first two years Given adequate funding, we could provide more training for 
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small buainetfe managers* who have tremendous potential for improving productivity 
In addition we can reduwt unempiov ment bv preparing people to start tjjeir own 
businesses and^inVrrbv v-reau- job» and .expand employment It is the mission of 
'Marketing and Distributive hduuition uWrain- workers and upgrade employment 
.tor this important goal ol the American ecunorny and the labor force 
• A thtrd major goal ot marketing and distributive education is to build understand 
ing throughout education of the svide range of social and economic responsibilities 
which accompany the right to engage in busines^in a free enterprise system Mar 
Kettng and <Ji»tribu\»ve education programs instruct youth and adults in the princi 
ple^ of the tree enterprise system, the^profit motive. Competition. entrepreneurship > 
the -*x:ial responsibilities of business. 'and business ethics 

Marketing and distributive education programs in this country are Jointly 
planned and developed by business and education Business Advisory councils assist 
focal educators in plarfnmg the programs curriculum and dehverv systems, select 
ing equipment, findmg job training sites, placing graduates, and evaluating pro- 
gramsjor improvement purposes Fifty percent of all high school marketing and dis 
tnbutive education students are employed part time in local businesses as part of 
their education and training for marketing occupations This on-the-job training (re- 
ferred to as cooperative education 1 is jointly planned, developed, and supervised by 
the student s employer and his or her teacher Typically, employment is in financial 
institution*, supermarkets, hotels or motels, department stores, restaurants, special 
tv stores and other retaiJ. wholesale, or serMce businesses The economy impact of 
these marketing and distributive education students combining academic, vocational 
and on the-job education is considerable, for example h.OOO cooperative marketing 
and distributive education students in Virginia earned in excess of $22,000,000 in 
J »ni ni^Jii average ut $2,750 per student) Comparable data on enrollment m coop- 
erative yducatiun for post secondary students are not available, although it is be- 
lieved thai as n*nv as ."jO percent of fchem are also enrolled in school-sponsored on 
the job traimn* ^r.»grams Marketing and distributive'education personnel also de- ' 
veiopand d£ii*er 4iuri and long term courses and seminars fQr marketing managers 
and employees Thus, thv private sector is heavily involved in the planning and de 
t iVerv of the marketing and distribute e education vocational education program 

In summary marketing and distributive education is that program in vocational 
education that prepares people who need proficiency in marketing, assists in im 
procrnx the techniques of marketing, and teaches the basic principles of the free en 
terpnsX^ystem 1 

EFFECTS OK FFDKRAl. SUPPORT* 

. Federal funds have been a major factor in the development and maintenance of 
.marketing and distributive education programs Table i*shows enrollments in mar 
ke\ing and distributive education by states for close to one million students in fiscal 
vear There has been an increase of about 20.000 enrollees in fiscal year 1 980 

Federal funds are used to improve and expand vocational programs* through su 
pervasion curriculum de\elopment in-service teacher education, research, equip- 
ment and instructional materials, vocational student organizations and support 
services | 

The Distributive Education Clubs of America iDECA). our vocational studjnt or 
gamzation is partially supported by Federal funds through supervisory 'personnel 
and is a proven method of instruction for developing productive citizen workers and ' 
(uture leaders in marketing * 
» In the past few years, Federal funds have been used to develop .and maintain the 
Interstate Distributive Education Curriculum Consortium iIDECC), Currently 
twenty-nine State Department&of Education are participating in the development 
and dissemination of systematicNipproaches for planning, organizing, directing and 
evaluating specific marketing related occupations. 

TAB^E 1 - ENROLLMENTS IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS (VEA). BY LEVEL OF 
PROGRAM AND STATE FISCAL YEAR 1979 > • 
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I ^WuMENTS IN MARKETING AND DISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS (VEA). BY LEVEL OF 
PROGRAM AND STATE. FISCAL Continued , . ^ 
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In summary federal funds have been used directly or indirectly by marketing and 
diitrZu^uS to educate nearly one million students per year in marketing 
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4 and work skills appropriate to our economic system, to provide leadership foe mar- 
keting education In all «utes and territories, to offer teacher education programs at 
110 colleges and universities, to heljMevelop vocational and leadership skills among 
nearly 200,000 secondary and post ■secondary marketing students who are DECA 
roemfcers, and to develop research-based instructional materials for use by market, 
ing teachers, ♦ * 

And the effect of all of this effort? An analysis of several extensive state follow-up 
studies, several city or county school districts studies, and those reported in the 1980 
edition of "Marketing and Distributive Education Review and Synthesis of the Re- 
search ' all indicate that students are considerably better off for having completed a 
marketing and distributive educatiorflprogram They secure employment faster, are 
less apt to be unemployed than those of a comparable age, exhibit more job stabil- 
ity, obtain higher beginning wages and receive more salary increases. Students com- 
pleting marketing and distributive education programs feel their "training was of 
great benefit to them in the labor market" compared with students who did not 
have such training Marketing employers, too, prefer to hire graduates of marketing 
and distributive education programs. They give-^a good deal of preference" to those 
who have had marketing and distributive education vocational training and rate 
them considerable higher on work attitudes than employees who did not complete 
such programs w ^ 

Ermrrs or federal funding reductions on marketing and distributive 

V EDUCATION 4 

It w difficult to adequately describe the short and long-range effects of>federal 
funding reductions of Marketing and Distributive Education. Several stdtes have 
provided specific information relative to the effects of proposed budget 91 ts in their 
states. 

1. In Indiana, membership in IDECC— the Marketing and Distributive Education 
consortium was cancelled Professional development, in-service education, supplies,, 
equipment, mailing, and printing budgets were all reduced by 150 percent. One- 
teacher education program was closed. The Vocational Education Division in the 
State Department of Education was reduced by 34 percent, if further federal cuts 
are. forthcoming, another 10 percent decrease in all budgets (including personnel) is 
anticipated, five percent of the high school marketing and distributive education 

a programs wer* closed, affecting 300 students. 

2. In Virginia, three marketing and distributive education positions, were cut and 
one state supervisory position will not be filled. Enrollment declined by 1,000 mar 
keting and distributive education students. Virtually no state or federal funds have 
been allocated for marketing and distributive education curriculum development, 
research, in-service education, program supervision, equipment, and supplies. Mar- 
keting and distributive education teachers who resign or retire are not being re- 
placed 

3 In Arizona, federal cutbacks have resulted in the closure of six marketing and 
distributive education programs affecting 300 inner-city, economically disadvantaged 
youth. Closures are expected in Tucson and Phoenix during fiscal year 1983 should 
federal funds be further reduced 

4 In Oregon, high school marketing and distributive education programs have 
been reduced by ten percent. The state supervisor has 'Been given additional voca- 
tional programs to supervise If further federal cuts are forthcoming, an additional 
25 instructional programs could-be lost. 

5 In Wisconsin, three marketing and distributive education programs serving ap- 
proximately 900 students will be cut next year. This will reduce entailment by 13 
'percent. " » 

6 In Arkansas, while they have carry over funds to maintain current programs 
this year, cuts of 20 percent in the following years are anticipated if the proposed 
recissions are accepted. This would result in 9,600 fewer students being served and 
deep cuts into program^ improvement and support" services for special populations 

1# A study of future economic development in the State of North Carolina, indi 
cates that 'jobs and training needs will be in retail trade, tourism, export trade, 
travel and small business development— businesses, that depend on marketing ex 
pertise for their success There will be 900,000, new jobs by the year 2000; 90 percent 
of these will be in non-manufacturing sectors such as services and retail trade. 

8. In Georgia, the current cuts have been in services that impact on the quality of 
marketing and distributive education programs such as elimination of extended 
term contracts for teacher-coordinators, reduction of curriculum and staff develop* 

* r * 
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mem tunding, and a percent cut in po$t«secondary supervision of cooperative 
% training 

U The lltou Nebraska Annua! Social Indicators Survey indicated that "prepara- 
tion lor employ njent 'was the moat generaU) acclaimed purpose of secondary 
schools a> comjxire^isvvith general academic Jhd college preparation Considering 
projected employ me nnaf around J*50,lHM) and tit lea*t 20 percent or 170,000 in mar- 
keting, , with annual job openings of 11.000 and current enrollments in marketing 
education program* around 3,.">00, there will be a need to maintain existing pro- - 
grams and expand marketing education to meet the needs of individuals and busi 
I nettoes in Nebraska r w % 

In summary, the respcmj>es that we received to inquiries about the effect of budget 
cifts indicate an average reduction in the number of programs and numbers of indi 
viduals >erved of between ten and twenty percent The greatest concern expressed 
bv respondents focused on the effects of budget cuts on program quality The initial 
cuts are in areas such a* curriculum development, teacher education, research, pro- 
gram supervision and »n equipment and instructional materials * 

Rtc OMMEN DATiONS KOR i U.NTl.N U ATIO.N OF A FEDERAL ROLE IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

1 A continuing federal presence in vocational education — including Marketing 
and Distributive Education as one of its major service fields - is necessary to bring 
about a con^kmt. time-effective, and cost effective approach to human resource de- 
velopment tfSKe employment field of marketuag This federal presence is our best 
avenue to immitain and expand private sector involvement, respond to prevailing 
udthjual i.v*ue*. and maintain high standards in education and training of people for 
marketing occupations 

i Marketing and Dis»tnWtIve Education addresses several national issues which 
cross state boundaries and need direction from the federal government Marketing 
and Distributive Education develops people for proficiency in marketing goods and 
services. increa*nn& productivity in marketing, and teaches the social and economic 
responsibilities of business within* a free entei^ru>e system Federal dollars are im # 
portant to continue and to expand upon this effort, therefore. Marketing and Dis 
tributive Education should be defined and included in federal legislation appropnat 
mg funds for vocational education 

«i Investment in human resource development should be a national policy that is 
supported with federal dollars to encourage an appropriate level of state and local 
investment in education and training to improve productivity Marketing and Dis- 
tributive Education emphasizes the development of people, the most important'com 
4*>nent in improving productivity 

\ Marketing and Distributive Education can and should be a strong^force in the 
development and success of small businesses in this 'country thereby^ creating jobs/ 
"improving productivity and impacting on unemployment * 

"> Marketing and Distributive Education provides a blend of education and train 
ing for marketing which is what businesses in the wholesale and retail trade arid 
sen ice industries say is needed States and businesses—especially those that are , 
small and with limited resources—are not able to pick up the proposed reduction in 
federal funds. Without such federal assistance, these will be reductions in the 
numDer ot students and employees trained, furthermore, federal cuts will greatly 
impart negatively on program quality factors curriculum up-dating, .teacher up- 
dating, research/facilities and teaching materials, teacher education and supervi 
sion and leadership " * 

6 The country needs a long-range plan for human resource development to in- 
crease and maintain a high level of productivity and employment, to respond to rap- 
idl> changing technology and to prepare educators an*d workers in keeping ah^east 
of and coping with rapid changes 

Si* 

Chairman Perkins. I would like to start with you and go all the 
way across the table.. I would like you to tell us, in view of the 16- 
percent cut that vocational education took the last 2 years, wjjat 
effect will the proposed 32 percent additional iut have on vocation- 
al education, assuming that the Congress went aheacj with this pro- 
posal. ' « 'If 

Go ahead and tell us how it will affect the whole program, and I 
want to go all the way around there with you. 
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Mr. Drier. I alluded, Mr. Chairman, to talking with 10 States 
prior to comimj in today, and asked that basic question to a 
number of people. It appear as if the future cuts would somewhat 
reflect the, cuts we maae during "the last year, in the curriculum 
development needed in our field, it is in the upgrading and retrain- 
ing of the counselors we have, and they are talking aboijt a 40- to 
45-percent reduction in the counselor training and slots for counsel- 
or training. * 

The whole information system that has been put into place in 37 
States up to this point would not be eliminated, but all new infor- 
mation, it would begin the information in that computerized and 
noncomputerized base woilttd be eliminated. 

In 2 years the information that planners, counselors and counse- 
lees would be used for decisionmaking in program planning, we 
would lose confidence in it. 

The other thing they were saying, thatjover 45 percent of all pro- 
jected new users are rural schools, correctional institutions, hospi- 
tals and so on, would no longer Hgye the opportunity to tap into 
^bat national information system. • 
^^The other area was in practicing counselors within those agen- 
, ctes. Tljere would be an immediate reduction equivaleutto the 
amount of Federal and State reduction of practicing counselors in 
the schools. 3 ) 

Then you 109k at the national level iif terms of the nationally 
significant moneys that are set aside. There would be almost a 
complete reduction of any research and development in ^he area of 
guidance and counseling. ^ 

AVhen we look back since 1958, every time there is a reduction in 
tn^ piece of legislation that triggers some improvement in guid- 
4 ance,, the first area within that piece of legislation is guidance and 
counseling is cut, so they are projecting that*they would lose most 
of their. capacity to oonauct research, produce products and meth- 
ods based upon that research, so it would be slipping in that area. 

Most drastically at the State level, over the last, couple of years' 
guidance, supervision and leadership at the State level has been re- 
duced in most States down to one person. The 10 States that I 
" served indicate that local or State leadership in all dimensions of 
guidance and counseling, methods, techniques, information systems 
and so on, placement and so on, would be completely eliminated. 

The next cuts would be enough to eliminate positive program- 
matic improvement leadership in the State, even though they 
might havje one or two persons on staff, they would be serving the 
regulatory functions of the State Department so in essence in sum- 
mary, Mr. Chairman, we would # lose our leaderhsip capacity to 
make any kind of strides toward 'improvements. 

We would lose the mechanism we have in place, da^a collection, 
data information systems that^we have. We would lose our capacity 
* to improve, and as the problems get more complex we need to 
• move with 't hose problems. " . 

ChairmanvPfiRKiNS. Thank you very much. Go right ahead. [ 

Mr. Lynch. I would like to mention three that I have seen with 
the effect of vocational education cutbacks of 16 percent. I provided 
in the paper d§tta from -nine Stetes in terms of the effect that pro- 
gram cutbacks are having .on enrollment. 
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Chairman Perkins. Just a little louder. 

Mr. Lynch. There are three thajt I want to point out just very 
briefly The First one is the number of students that are not being 
served because of program cutbacks. I 'have described in my paper 
what happened in Arizona, -what happened in Indiana, what hap- 
pened in Wisconsin, and what happened in Oregon with cutbacks, 
and so we are simpl> seeing student$>h£! are not being served I be- 
cause the local schools simply are not able to pick up the funding 

cuts ... c 

A second one that I see of great concern is in the area ot curricu- 
lum development, in facilities and equipment Vocational education 
programs realty ought to reflect the best and the most modern cur- 
riculum that we have available, and the best and the most modern 
technology if we are truly to train people for jobs. 

We ought to reflect the best and the worst, and if pefe aren t 
Federal funds in there, I am afraid we are going to continue to try 
to survive with something less than modern and current curricu- 
lum and technology. 
A third effect that we are seeing, and I think are going to see 
e of, simply what I call the whole area of program quality, 
.^oher contracts, of course, have been cut back greatly. If they 
have kept the teachers in the vocational programs they have cut 
their contracts * 

k With that you see again the teachers do not have the opportuni- 
ty to develop curriculum in the summers, do not have the opportu- 
nity to supervise students who might.be in cooperati^ on-the-job 
training programs. There is no avenue or not as" good aj* avenue for 
inservice*education, and a residual effect of that, too, by the way, is 
the loss of many of those teachers to business and industry. 

As the contracts have been cut, the funding has been reduced, it 
becomes much more attractive for them to find better jobs in busi- 
ness and industry that pay better salaries. So those are three that I 
will point out. " 

Chairman Perkins. Go right ahead around the table. 

Mr. Schure. I think the most critical area deals with the fact 
that we will reduce our capacity on a nationwide basis to react to 
the vital needs of this country. I mentioned before that we are talk- 
ing about increasing sophistication ^ in industry and in the military 
system. Productivity isn't the only thing we are concerned with. 

We are really concerned with technical know-how The strength 
-of America has always been that we havt beeri able to prepare 
technical equipment beyond those of all ottier countries. We are 
going to lose *hi» edge, and that tj in my mini is m »r e critical than 
the loss of productivity .per worker. 

As a*concrete example I would suggest the problems that Detroit 
has been having, where foreign competition has done better with 
models developed by American know-how than America has been 
able to do, but the same foreign competition recognizes that^in the 
next few years Detroit will produce radically new kinds of designs 
sufficient to provide competition beyond anything that we have 

seen in the past. Jr , . * ... 

These cuts can very well reduce the technical base that is neces- 
sary. 
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In the States, I believe that the ability of the States to be able to 
deliver high quality vocational education will be impaired I had 
the privilege of serving for ;i years as the chairman of the Title 4 
Advisory Committee, and of one of the vocational education com 
mittees on the regions, and in that time I found that each fluctu- 
ation and reduction in the Federal program had a marked impact 
at the State level. , ^ 

Dislocations at the State result in an immediate lessening 
through the entire systems of vocational education capacities. 

I also see a general lessening of quality, and I agree with my col- 
leagues in this regard. You cannot take away the design functions, 
the curriculum pfenning, and you cannot take away the .resources 
to stay current >vith technologies and expect a vocational system to 
give u£ the kind of output performance we" need. 

If I were to say to you,^Mr. Chairman, and to the members of the 
committee, we would like education as good as the production of a 
Swiss craftsman, in general, most people would react positively. 

I would submit that each time we cut, we lower the overall 
output \f vocational education, and we damage its image, and in 
doing so,-^? turn away the very kind of youth that can strengthen 
our American needs. 

Chairman Perkins. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Meers Mr Chairman, I also have three things I would like 
to share with you in reaction to that question. 

No. 1, I' think we are going to se£ an increasingly wider gap be- 
tween business and industry and schools, and I am speaking from a 
program improvement standpoint, specifically personnel develop* 
ment. 

We are having an extremely difficult time in recruiting individ- 
uals to come and teach in our schools, because of the funding base 
and the temporary situation of many jobs potential* for cutback. In 
bringing that person in, they are bringing skills to the educational 
setting, but they do no # t have the educational tools to bring about 
the instructional process without some type of staff development, 
and we are going to see that eliminated right off the bat, or it looks 
like it is going to be eliminated. 

It has been proposed, anyway, so as a result we are going to have 
a difficult time keeping our people up to date, bringing them in, 
and allowing them to be trained* so that they can, in turn, train 
the students. 

Second, we are going to see a wider opp between preservice and 
inservice education, and preservice is critical, and it is being cut 
back as well, so that the people are not as well trained leaving our 
institutions when they are going out into the instructional setting. 
We have a third component that is going to really, I think, hu^t 
in a lot of ways the future of America, and that is with the growing 
of America in the adult education scene, for example, there are 
42,000 individuals that were laid off in the automobile industry 
wrthin the State of Missouri. Of those, 21,000 are not working. 

Where are they at? What kind of programs can they get into? I 
cited earlier that there has been a 29-percent increase in Missouri 
in adult education attempted enrollments. Thefe are simply not 
the dollars there nor the staffrto instruct these individuals. 
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* Along with that, we are going to see, aaa result of th£se cuts, 
elimination of special needs groups, and I think that is unfair to 
these individual*, when you get them involved in a program earl>, 
such as with Public Law 9-1-142, start them aK3 years of age, take 
them through instructional process up to wher&they want to enter 
vocational training, and then say, u \ am sorry, it is simply not 
' available/' \ . 

Thatjs not fair to our citizenry nor to the educaymal system in 
which they go to school. 

Thank you. 

Chairman PeRkins. Go right ahead. 
_ -,jMr. Thomas. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, in look- 
ing at the Ifc-percent reduction and potential 32-percent reduction, 
I guess I can't help but reflect on this once again from a business 
^standpoint as compared to an education standpoint One concern is 
about as far as quality continuing to diminish as well as leadership 
continuing to diminish, and the effect that it will have on the de- 
velopment of young people, the potential employees that we would 
be looking at. * ; 
Two, shifting burdens. It is really going to increase the locpl tax 

load. . 

Three, really it is going to be a sacrifice to get dollars, as. I al- 
luded to in my informal remarks as far as the local support. 

Four, from a business standpoint, one of the things that we 
spend- a lot of time on is planning. To me, as those dollars get 
tighter it is going to be indicative that there will be very little 
planning going on in vocational education. From a business stand- 
point that is of great concern. ; 

A couple specifics. During this decline of the last 2 years ot lb 
percent, we have seen State staff supervision drop from 209 to%179 
In Wisconsin alone there has been 54 vocational education pro- 
grams dropped, 15 of those in agriculture. This is one of the pri- 
mary concerns that we have is what it is going to do to the quality 
of the program, as I pointed out in my informal testimony. 

What is going to happen, if we are not meeting these needs 
through vocational education? Are they going to be picked up 
under some other Federal support program? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. pw ^ . , , 4 

Chairman Perkins. In the absence of Mr. doodling, who had to 
leave, minority counsel wilL proceed. 

Mr. DiEugenio. I think there are a couple of concerns One, Dr. 
Meers, could you expand on one point you made in your testimony 
on 'page 5 at the bottom of the page? You stated that adult voca- 
tional programs should not be confused with adult basic education 
> programs. TKey are complementary but not synonymous. 

That is one point that was raised when Secretary Bell testified as 
to whether or not the programs would be more reasonably folded 
l together into a consolidation. The Secretary argued that they were 

■ complementary programs, and that it would be a wise decision to 

fold them together. And you appear to disagree with that. I wonder 
if you could expand on that point. ' * % 

Mr. Meers. I am basing that remark on my own experience in 
administering an adult basic program as well as an adult vocation- 
al program. The key difference, as I see it, is in the area of the 
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basic skills, mathematics, English, the communication skills, the 
basic hist survival skills that it takes to function in our society 

I set? them as complementary, that is, an individual that does not 
have tKe basic academic skills to function atte minimum level is 
not going to be able to active!) participate in a vocational program 
But I do not want to see vocational education become actuation 
where the> are picking up and developing the academic skills just 
to get them to a basic literacy level and then go into a vocational 
program. 

We want to get them into a program that will give them the 
basic skills and then carry them on in terms of a vocational train 
ing If we start spending all of our vocational training time with 
the basic skill development, we are going to extend the time it 
takes to get a person through a vocational training program to 
such a point that I don't think our individuals, if you look at the 
learning pattern of adults, that they will stay in the program and 
complete successful vocational training. 

Mr. DiEugenio There is one other point. It seems that two con- 
cerns were expressed in everyone's testimony, one being the reduc 
tion in funds that is proposed, and No. 2, the consolidation of pro- 
grams. If the funding level were increased over the current level, 
then how would you evaluate the impact of the administration's 
consolidation proposal' 1 Any one of you can respond or all of you, if 
you would like. k 

,Mr Thomas. I guess one of the concerns that I would have from 
the standpoint of consolidation is the impact that is going to have 
in losing the identity for each of the respective programs. The total 
program as far a> vocational education is very important That is 
combined under ^ome additional areas if 40 of the programs would 
be put together. 

I guess one of the things some of my colleagues and I were visit- 
ing last evening, is that if we are looking at a basic grant, what 
would be the difference in this type of program, say, as compared 
'to Armed Forces, in allocating one bledTlKant to total armed 
forces, and. then let them divvy up how they are going to spend it 

I don't think we are going to see that. They lose their identity, 
likewise in vocational education if that is lumped into 40 other pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Meers. I would also respond in the same fashion, in that of 
particular concern to me are the special needs groups. These indi- 
viduals have not been identified long enough in terms of the main 
stream of our society to have an effective voice, to go in and be 
able to work with those individuals who will be allocating the var- 
ious dollars within a total sum. 

As a result, if you look at the effectiveness of an individual to 
lobby, you will find that if they are not effective that individual 
can be eliminated from the lobbying process. The special needs 
groups are building strength. They are looking for their rights, and 
at this point, though, they do not have the opportunity to be able 
to go in with that strong voice and come up with the kinds of dol j 
Uirs they need for their specialized programs. 

Mr. Drier. One concern that we have in^the field of guidance 
and counseling is that since 1917, when guidance was institutional- 
ized along with education and vocational education, it is very evi- 
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dent, 100-percent case, that when consolidation occurs within a 
piece of legislation or between legislation, or reductions in fundings 
occur, because guidance and counseling don't have its pwn funding 
base, legislating Federal funding for guidance apd counseling. We 
are a part of many, many, 10 to 15 mental health, education, train- 
ing piece of legislation^ ' v 

Our history has been.sftice 191^ that when you consolidate and 
reduce the, mandates and the priorities and emphasis, that no 
longer will vocational education have the, kind of support it needs 
from the guidance community to help kids decide to be a part of 
vocational education, be enriched and increase excellence during 
^ that experience in vocational education* to make that timely cross- 
walk to the employing community; and\then, lastly, to be produc- 
tive when they are on the job, because they do have problems orfce 
they hit the employing community. 

We see a complete elimination of apy potential th^t we have in 
the field of counseling and guidance w assist vocational instruction 
process, and to learn as they .try to make a transition * to work. 
Since 1917 that has been the results of gpnsolidation and reduction 
of funds in vocational education. 

Thank you. 

» Mr. Lynch. I pretty much agree with what has been said. The 
only thing I can add is I think consolidation will have the effect of 
too many purposes with too little. money. * 

Mr. SchOre. I also concur, but I want to suggest J;hat it is an im- 
perative to keep open as much diversity as possible- in the systerfi. 
There are two or three areas which are so critical. I will. cite just 
one: for example, the percentage of unemployecl*ramong minority 
groups in the urban cities. If this, situation isn't njet, we really can 
have a class with great discontent. * 1 • 

All you have to do is get up and go into the boroughs or into the 
depressed areas within the city to see how real this is. Under the 
proposed situation, I ctyn't believe that there will be sufficient reac- 
tions to this specific kind of problem. 

Thank you. 

Chairman Perkins. Any further questions? Mr. Goodling. 
Mr. Goodling. No. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me thank the entire panel. I think you 
have been very helpful to the committee this morning. We appreci- 
ate your appeararice and hope to have you back again. We sincere- 
ly hope that we can strengthen vocational education in the future. 
I thank all of you for coming today. 
The committee is now adjourned. v 
[Whereupon, at 11:20 a.m., the subcommittee adjourned.] 
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